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-of this Book, not the Merit of the 


at your RovartHicnness's feet. 
The H: tory of Ancient. Greece undoubt- 


edly deſerves a Princely Patronage. Of 
what Prince then can it with ſo much 
Propriety claim the Patronage as of 
your ROYAL Hicnness, born as Vou 


are to be the Sovereign of a People, 


who, by their Love of the Sciences and 
of the Fine Arts, but chiefly by their 


generous manly En Spirit, 
bear a more ſtriking Reſemblance to 


the ancient Inhabitants of Greece, than 


any other People, ſo far as 1 know, 
now on Earth ?. 


Your Ror AL 3 too is now 


bb 110 N. 1 
apt to ak the moſt lively Err uen 


vi 


on the Mind. When therefore you 
dual contemplate he immortal Res 
of Greece, ſacrifieung their Paſhons +0. 
their Reaſon, purſuing the e 6M "3 
of Honour! in oppoſition to the Allure- 5 

ments of Pleaſure, and courting Pan- 
ger in the Service of their Country; 

their Patriotiſm, their Virtue, their 
Magnanimity, will awaken their Kin- 
Ared- feelings in your ROYAL Hon: 
NE88s Breaſt, and be You with the 
Hobleſt Enmalation, Fs eee 90944” 
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culiarly choſen By Heaven as the fene, o 
wie e e were deſtined to diſplay, in the 
utmoſt perfection, all the ſuperior faculties char 
Hllinguich them fo. highly above the other anir 
mals on this exrth, For it is an . 

üble fact, chat, With the exce ption of 4 fe 19 5 

neral hotiorts "of Tome Perth“ branch 
no derived to them from Egypt and rhe 
EFaſt, the ancient inhabitants of W country not 
only invented, but carried t the higheſt pitch 
of i improvement, almoſt every art, every ſcience, 
every acquirement, in ore, depending either 
on the powers f nation, or on the more 
exalted Reutey of anderſtanding. The tnoderns, 
indeed, have attained to many diſcoveries, 
which, for the molt part, were to thoſe ancient 
Grecks unknown. But, on an accurate inveſti- 
on we thall 'that ſome of the moſt 
mportattt' of theſe ' diſcoveries have been the 
refale of mere accident; that others have been 
produced tolely” by” the repeated experience of 
many ages; — — — the far greater part of them 
re, chat the pure force of ge- 
nius alone W found chem out. 
1 In alle the Polite” Ares, however, which ce 
N Greeks appear either to have ſtudied or 

practiſed; and in every matter of feiener, re 
End Wieds 
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viii PREFACE. 

ged to have excelled, Hence their works in the 
more ſublime parts of philoſophy ;- in geome- 


wes: in poetry, eloquence, and every other ſpe - 
cies of compoſition ; in ſculpture; and in ar- 


Chitecture; always have been, and in all pro- 


bability ever will be, the! moſt perfect models 
— by the ingenuity of man. Of this 
truth rhe writings of Ariſtotle and Plato, of Eu- 
clid, of Homer, of Sophocles and Euripides, 
of Demoſthenes, of Thucydides and Xenophon, 
together with the remains of Grecian ſculpture 
and architecture | ſtill to be ſeen; afford full 
ant ſatis factory evidence: And the moſt ap- 
proved performances on the ſame ſubjects in 
modern. times, are, generally ſpeaking, Wige 
only in proportion to the acquaintance of their 
authors with thoſe precious relics of y. 
But the merit of this wonderful people, as 
pPhiloſophers, fine writers, and artiſts; was, per- 
haps, their leaſt praiſe, If we view them ia the 
more active and important ſtations of public 
life; in the characters of legiſlators, ſtateſmen, 
generals, we ſhall find greater reaſon ſtillitco ad- 
mire their virtue and capacity. What! other na- 
tion in the world can boaſt of ſuch legiſlators as 
-Lycurgus and Solon; of ſuch ſtateſmen as Ari- 
es Themiſtocles, Pericles; of ſuch generals 
1 Cimon, Epaminondas, Ageſilaus; not to men- 
tion a multitude beſides, in ate for 
the ſame talents Te 4+ -- 6M 18 71 
The country of Greece, 9 4 off deſs extent 
than. that of England, was inhabited by a great 
variety of 1 ſtates, perfectly independ- 
bent = n oppotite in their 


4010 | manners 


PR EA ox ir 


manners and diſpoſitions, but all actuated bby 
the moſt ardent ſpirit of valour and betty 
theſe ſtates were pretty nearly of equal force it 
became abſolutely neceſfary for them to be-ex> 
tremely attentive to keep the balance of power 
properly poiſed, and to prevent any one ſtate 
from acquiring ſuch an increaſe of ſtrength as 
might enable it to enſlave the reſt. We ſhall 
ſee, accordingly, that this was the grand object 
of all their wars and negotiations; that (they 
put in practice, upon every occaſion, the wiſeſt 
and moſt refined policy, for preventing the too 
great aggrandiſement of each other; and that they 
ne ver heſitated to ſacrifice friendſhip, reſentmemt, 
and every other ſecondary eonſideration, to what 
they accounted the higheſt of all concerns, che 
maintaining of the general nn 
their country. 6 
The fame Arie of kberty : e <P 
oppoſe: the ambitious attempts of two ofthe 
moſt ꝓdwerful monarchs that ever filled the Per- 
fliantthrone, Darius and Xerxes, with a bravery 
10 romantically heroic, as to have no parallel 
in theikiſtorical annals of any other people, amd 
which, ere it not atteſted paſt all poſſibility of 
— almoſt exceeds the bounds of probabili- 
| Hut; not ſatisfied with defeating the utmoſt 
| 5 45 of thoſe Perſians to ſubdue them at home, 
the Grecks, eager for revenge, reſolved to puſſi 
their advantage, and to attack the invadersin 
their own domimons, - This deſign they carried 
inta <exetution;. firſt under — and after 
wards under Ageſilaus, beſides ſeveral interme- 
Gets r cake eat: with ſucceſs that 


plainly 


. 


La ; . 
4 
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plainly ſhewed them capable, had chey aun 
ed with unanimity and perſeverance, of effect- 
ing the grandi revolution reſerved to immorta- 
lize the name of Alexander, that of totally ſub- 
verting the Perſian empire. The Perſians find- 
ing themſelves unable to vanquiſly the Gfeeks 
by-open force; took a more effectual method to 
overcome them, in conſequence, as We are told, 


of the advice of one of the moſt extraordina 


men that Greece ever produced, we mean Alci- 
biades, by fomenting the natural jealsuſy enter- 
tained by the ſtates of one another; keeping 
them, by that means, in continual warz and, 
in the mean time, artfully aſſiſting them, as 
circumſtances required, with liberal ſupplies of 
money to work out their mutual deſtruction. 
But the Perſians were not deſtined to frap the 
fruits of their pernicious politics, Which e- 
ventually occaſioned their on ruin: For Philip 
king of Macedon, one of the diſtricts of Greece, 
profited by thoſe diſſenſions of the other Greeks 


to make them ſubject to his authority; and ar 


laſt his ſon, — Alexander, in proſecution 


ofithe plan laid down by his father; ranged them 


under the Macedonian banners, lubdyed, with 
rlleir aſſiſtance, the powerful empire of Peta, 
and marched victorious from one corner ef the 


vaſt continent of Aſia to the other. 


„But as, on the one hand, thoſe Greeks! lprac- 
tiſecl, in the greateſt perfection, every virtue, 
whether public or private; and cartied' to the 
higheſt degree of improvement, of which, per- 
haps, theycare rapable, the powers of genius 
and; underſtandiug; fo; on — hand, they 


gave 
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gave way, almoſt in the fame proportion, to e- 


very folly and vice, whether moral or political. 
Hence we ſhall have an opportunity of contem- 
plating the admirable effects reſulting from the 
former courſe of life, and the miſerable conſe- 
quences "inevitably occaſioned. by the latter; a 
contraſt, which, of all others, forms, if we 18. 
take not, the moſt curious and inſtructive "_ 
of, Hiſtory. 

The, Hiſtory of Ancient Gen kkewiſe pre- 
ſents us, more, perhaps, than that of any other 
nation, with the moſt lively picture of the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages ariſing from each of 
the various ſyſtems of government that have 
prevailed in the world, monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
democracy, with all the different modifications 

and combinations of theſe, that the policy 5 
mankind hath ever deviſed. 
From all theſe eonſiderations, it — be ap- 
parent, that whoever aſpires at ſuperior diſtino- 
tion, either as a philoſopher, or as a man of 
taſte, in a; military or in a political capacity, 
can by no other means more effectually accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe than by a careful ſtudy: of the 
Greek authors, and by an attentive peruſal '6f 
rheir-Hiſtory. It is, however, in the admirable 
origingls-,@lone, which. befidrs being ſet off 
with all the ornaments of the fineſt; language 
ever ſpeken by men, are compoſed with the 
juſteſt taſte and the moſt ſulid judgement, that 
this Hiſtory can he ſtudied to the utmoſt advan- 
rage, But us very few are capable of ſtudying 
it in thamanner, every attempt to bring it in- 
. 90 our OB languages and dy that maus t Put 
5 it 


xii + n * * * 0 * 
it in che power eee  WOOY who 
chuſe to become acquaimted with ſo amuſing, ſo 
Intereſting, and ſo inſtructive a pic hf hiſtory, to 
peruſe it with eaſe; and by the wurioſity 
of young ſtudents, to inſpire them, if, paſlible, 
with a deſire of {ſtudying it at greater length in 
thoſe beautiful originals, is undoubtedly com- 
mendable, and cannot fail of being — i 
received vy the public. 15 
Ihe former publications on this ſubject in 
the Engliſh language being on a different ſcale, 
as well as on a different plan from the preſent, 
the author is happily freed from the very diſ- 
agreeable taſk of attempting any compariſon. 


Mr Stanyan's Hiſtory of Ancient Greece, in 


two volumes oclav, ſtops at the death of Philip 
king of Macedon : and that publiſhed, «likemide 9 
in two volumes octave, ſome monrhs. after the 
death of Dr Goldſmith, under the name of that 
ingenious gentleman, comes down only to the 


death of Alexander the Great. The 3 of 


Grecian Affairs contained in Mr Rollin's An- 
cient Hiſtory is ſtill more voluminous, and more | 
diffuſe. : $2 of $454. 
Many apologies are dus to che public for do- 
laying ſo long to publiſh this edition. But che 
deluy was unavoidable. Indiſpenſable buſimeſs, 
extremely different from — of publication, 
prevented the Author, till lately, from ꝓrepa- 
ring the ſecond edition for the — with that 
care and attention which he had promiſed to 
beftow on it, and which the —— re- 
eeption given by the Public to — former edi- 
wen ſeemed to him to * At length, how- 


ever, 
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b ever, he has m eee e * his de- 
ſign: and h  Efr{efe, that the improve- 
9 int 5 baff amply compent fre for 


the in voluntary delay In its pu fication.” 
The book, Before being at tluis time put to the 
preſs, under went a very great number of altera- 
tions. Beſides many corrections of a more mi- 
nute kind, ſeveral paſſages were entirely ſtruck 
out; ſome of the moſt conſpicuous characters 
were in 4 great meaſure new- written; large ad- 
ditions were thrown in; and bottom-notes were 
inſerted, ' pointing out the principal cotempo- 
rary events of the Roman Hiſtory, and con- 
taining various particulars that could not ſo 
properly enter into the body of the wor. 
It were equally tedious and unneecſſary to e- 
numerate the ſeveral additions. They will be 
beſt perceived i in the peruſal. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit to mention one conſiderable addition, | 
which we judged to be highly proper, namely, 
à tireumſtantial deſcription of the country of 
Ancient Greece. This, we hope, thall not only 
enable the young reader to dang the hi- 
ſtorical detail more clearly; but ſhall likewiſe 
be uſeful to him when ſtudying the Greek and 
Latin claſhes. tset 
The Author is ſenſible, that, from a ſolici- 
tude to render the book as accurate and as com- 
prehenſive as poſſible, he has been induced to 
make this edition much more different from 
the former than two editions of the ſame book 
ought regularly to be. But he reſts his excuſe 
entirely on his intention, and on the Denne * 
which that intention is execute. 
b | After 
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After all, te * enn that 
ar inaccuracies may. ſtill be diſcovered in his 
work. But he is perſuaded, that thoſe by whom 
ſach inaccuracies are moſt likely to be perceived, 
will be the beſt diſpoſed to — them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


H E continent of Ancient Geena | 
ed that country which at preſent conſtitutes the 
ſouthern part of Turkey in Europe. It was 
pounded on the eaſt by the Ægean ſea, now called the 
Archipelago ; on the ſouth by the Cretan ſea; on the 
weſt by the Ionian ſea, or Adriatic: gulf; and on the 
north by Illyria 
ſouth, was — 350 miles; and e at a me- 
dium, might be reckoned about 250 miles. It is fituas 
ted nearly in the middle of the northern temperate zone; 
Greece may be properly diſtinguiſhed into fix princi- 
pal diviſions. Of theſe the moſt northern was Macedo- 
nia: immediately ſouth of Macedonia, lay Theſſaly : 
Epirus ſtretched along the coaſt of the —4 fea, and 
was the moſt weſtern diviſion: Achaia, or Greece 
properly fo called, occupied the middle ſpace : and the 
moſt ſouthern diviſion was Peloponneſus, known at 
preſent by the name of the Morea, which, as the anci- 
ent name imports, formed a peninſula, Me age os, 
with Achaia by the iſthmus of Corinth, a neck of lan 
about fix miles broad: the //lands made OG 
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The Amte — arly excellent, Ee 
qually exempted from the rigorous cold which afflias 
the inhabitants nearer to the poles, and from the fultry 
heat by which thoſe within the torrid zone are op- 
prefled, it abounded with every influence propntious to 
- buman race. The air was ſweet, healthful, and u- 
temperate; invigorating without chilneſs, and 
foft without effeminacy 

The —— whkinhe- climate, ' fe produ- 
— in extraordinary plenty, not only all enen 
but hkewiſe many ef the luxuries of lifſe. 
The mildneſs, purity, and happy temperature of this. 
climate, maſk, without all Te. hank had a ä 
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and Thrace. Its length, from north tg 
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ful effect upon thoſe who were there born and educated. 
In fa& no country on earth ever exhibited the human 
form adorned with ſuch exquiſite beauty, nor the hu- 
man mind animated with feelings at once ſo Juſt, ſo de- 
licate, and fo acute. 1 
The hiſtory of no people can be diſtin&tly underſitod, 
unleſs the geography of 'their country be known. This 
obſervation applies to the hiſtory now under conſidera- 
tion more ſtrongly perhaps than to the hiſtory of any 
other nation. For the territory of Greece having been 
parceled out, among many ſeparate. ſtates, their diſ- 
putes and their tranſactions with each other, as well as 
their various military expeditions, form, without a ns 
ticular knowledge of the geography of the country; 
maſs of unintelligible confuſion. 

In another view likewiſe an acquaintance with the 
geography of ancient Greece is of ſingular utility. It is, 
if we may uſe the expreſſion, the key both to the Greek 
and to the Roman poets, whoſe works abound with 
conſtant alluſions to the rivers, the mountains, &c. of 
ancient Greece. For theſe reaſons we here lay before 
the reader a pafticular deſcription of that country. "> 

GREECE, as before obſerved, was diſtinguiſhed into 
ſix principal diviſions, viz. Macedonia, Theſſaly, Epirus, 
Achaia or Grecce properly ſo called, Peloponneſus, and 
the Iſlands. 

The Romans diſtributed all the country into two pro- 
vinces, Macedonia, and: Achaia.; the former compre- 
hending Macedonia, Epirus, Theſſaly; the latter, A- 
chaia, Peloponneſus, and the Iſlands.— In our dglonip- 
tion we ſhall adopt the more ancient diviſion, _ 
_  Maeztponia was bounded on the north by the | 
Scardian mountains, by which it was ſeparated from Il- 
lyrium and Mzfia, and by the river Strymon, its boun- 
dary with Thrace ; — on the eaſt by the Ægean fea or 
Archipelago; — on the ſouth by Theſlaly and Epirus; 
—and on the welt by the Ionian fea, or Adriatic gulf. 
According to un it was more IE ocrupe by 
J 4 A0 ent tribes. * Th 
| c 
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The moſt conſiderable rivers in Macedonia, were A- 
liacmon, Erigon, Axius, Chabris, and Strymon, which 
all diſcharge themſelves into the Archipelago ; Panyaſus, 
Apſus, Laus which waſhes Apollonia, and Celidnus on 
the confines of er These run into the Adriatic 
ulf. , 
- The moſt noted mountable in Macedonia was Athos, 
which ſtretches out into the Archipelago in the form of 
a peninſula; through which Xerxes, with a folly which 
in any other man ſhould have been juſtly deemed mad- 
neſs, is ſaid to have ordered a paſſage to be 4 for the 
fleet with which he invaded Greece. 
The towns of chief note in Macedonia were Dyrra- 
chium, anciently Epidamnus, a maritime town on the A- 
driatic gulf; Pella, on the river Axius, famous for being 
the place where Philip, and his fon Alexander the Great, 
drew their firſt breath; Theflalonica,  whither Cicero 
was baniſhed by the intrigues of the factions Clodius ; 
Stagira, on the river Strymon, in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Athos, famous by being the birth-place of the 
Prince of Philoſophers Ariſtotle, thence called the Sta- 
girite; Amphipolis, anciently poſſeſſed by an Athenian 
colony, and remarkable by the diſputes which it occa- 
fioned between Philip and the Athenians. - 
The diſtrict of Macedonia called Pieria, is Ale bes- 
ted in ancient fable as having been the birth - place of 
the Muſes, thence often denominated Pieriues. 
TnkEssALx lies immediately ſouth of Macedonia, and 
north of Achaia, having the Archipelago on the eaſt, 
and Mount Pindus, which divides -it from Epirus, on 
ai It was n e its excellent ca- 
valry. 
' Peneus was the chief river in Tbeſſaly. It runs be- 
tween the mountains . Offa and Olympus, and 'mean- 
dring along in gentle windings through a country de- 
lighttully variegated by groves and meadows, it forms 
the capital ornament of the delicious 
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were accuſtomed to the profpe& of ſome of 
the fine] countries in the world. __ 

The moſt noted mountains of Theſſaly a 
Pelium, ind Off, amo in able by by che war 

Rd... D33% 055, 
. a bottom of Mount 
Oeta, lies tlie delle of Thermopyle, a paſs about 90 
gt. broad, which formed in a manner the portal of the 
ſouthern diſtrifts of Greece, and is on that account fre- 
quently mentioned in hiſtory. But it is. chiefly renown+ 
ed: by the beroic ſtand made there againſt the Perſian 

partans. 

Theſſaly was more anciently accounted: a diſtri of 

Macedonia, and was called Ammonia. It was likewiſe 


ſucceſſively known by the names of Pelaſgicum, Hellas, 


Driopis, Argis, and "Theflaia, derived from the names 
of different to whom it was ſubjeck. At 
the name of Mel prevailed. Homer calls the i 
bitants of this country yur ig Hellenes, Achæi. 
It was divided among the following tribes, the Theſ- 
Go the Eſtiotz, the Pelaſgi, the Magneti, and the 
.— diſtrict of the Theſſalians contained the towns of 
ypata, Soſthenes, Cypera: That of the Eſtiotæ, thoſe 
n and Etinium: That of 


the Pelaſgi, Pytheum and Atrax : That of the Magneſi; 


Jolcus, Herminium, Caſtanea, Melibœa, and Methone, 
at the which King Philip loſt one of his eyes: 
That of Phthiotæ, Phthia, where Achilles was born, 


Theſſalian Thebes, Echinus, Lariſſa, Demetrias, where 


the Macedonian kings for ſome time their court, 
and where in later times the Etolians held their public 


aſſemblies ; and laſtly Pegaſæ, where Argo, the famous 


9 which Jaſon and his followers ſailed in 4 - 
— — was ſeparated from Mecadenis * 
by the river Celidnus and Mount Pindus, and from As 
none Jang N 
- The mountains Acroceraunia, and Findus are the 
5 | m 
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— is Epirvs | The latter is compoſed of 
very exten ripe of hl which f. as above 
O 


Macedonia and Theflaly, and 
21 


'Octa, which _—— Kere as en, 
don at Radu. 2 
| Acheron and.Coeytus were the moſt conſiderable ri- 
vers in Epirus. From theſe rivers, and the adjacent 
country, Homer, according to Pauſanias, formed * 
— of the infernal regions. 
Epirus contained the following towns: Dodona, i in 
the ltc of the. Mololi famous for the. temple and 
oracle of Dodonean Jove, where the reſponſes were faid 
to be delivered from the adjacent grove by black pi- 
geons. What ridiculous impoſition on the prepoſterous 
curiofity.of mankind! This oracle was known- in the 
days of Homer and: Heſiod ;+ and, according to Strabo, 
ceaſed in his time. Buthrotum, in the diſtrict of 
the Theſprotians, Where King Pyrrhus kept his court. 
In the neighbourhood of this city Cicero had a large e- 
Kate, on which he ſometimes reſided. — 
near the bay of the ſame name, the royal reſidence of 
the XAacidz.——Afmm, off the 1 of which, 
pn called Gape Figalo, happened the important naval 
gagement between Octavius Cæſar and Mark An- 
————— fate of the Roman empire in 
favour of the former. Nicapols, oppoſite to Ac- 


tium, on the other ſide of the bay, built by Octavius 


Cafar, un norf nme of his vie, 


juſt mentioned. | 

| r ſo called, was bound: 
ed on the north by the mountains Octa and Othrys, by 
which it was :ſcparated from Theſſaly; on the eaſt, by 
the Egean fea or Archipelago ; on the weſt, by the ri- 
ver Achelous, which davided it from Epirus; and on 
the ſouth, by the iſthmus of Corinth, a neck of land a- 
bout fix miles long. terminated by the bay of Corinth, 


now called . on the weſt, and b —— 
pay on the eat. * , F 
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| ted in two tops, the one called Nyſſa, conſecrated to 
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The moſt remarkable mountains of Achaia were, 
5 Cakdromusß on the border towards Theſſaly, over- 
hanging the paſs of Thermopyla. Over this mountain 
the traitor Ephialtes conducted a detachment of Xer- 


xes's army, while the paſs was heroically 1 
againſt the main body of the tyrant's army 


handful of brave Greeks, commanded by the gal ane 
Leonidas. Oeta, where Hercules burnt himſelf.—— 
Othrys, the country of the Lapitha. —— Parnaffus and 
Helicon, in the diſtri& of Phocis: the former termina- 


Apollo ; the other Cyrrha, conſecrated to Bacchus, 
This mountain — Delphi, and in fable was re- 
puted the reſidence of the Muſes. — Helicon ſtood in 
the neighbourhood of Parnaſſus, and was likewiſe, ac- 
cording to. the poets, very much frequented by the 
Muſes. On this mountain, and within the 2 ww 

the Muſes, were the celebrated fountains H 
and Aganippe. Here too ſtood the tomb of 
about which, according to the ancient Aba, "the 
nightingale delighted to build her neſt. On the de- 
clivity of Helicon were the towns of Theſpia, Nyſſa, 
and Aſcra, where Heſiod was born. Cithæron in 

Bceotia, conſecrated to Bacchus. Certain Bacchanalian 

revels were celebrated there. _—— Hymettus in Attica, 

_ Famed for its delicious honey, and beautiful marble, 

which was peculiar] adapted for ſtatuary. 5 81 
The only river of note in Achaia was Cephiſſus, di- 

vided i into two branches; the one called opus, which 

ſeparated the territory of Thebes from that of Megara; 
the other, //menus, which ran near to Bœotian Thebes. 

Achaia contained eight diftrits ; Ætolia, Doris, Lo- 
cris, Ozolæa, Phocis, Megaris, Attica, and Bœotia. 

Chalcis, Olenus, and Calydon, were the chief towns 
of Etolia. In the neighbourhood of the latter was the 

| Calydonian foreſt, famous for the chace of the CalyGo- 

nian boar, which was killed by Meleager. 

p Doris contained the towns of Baium, Citinium, and 
indus. 
n Ozolian 15 ſtood the town of Naupattus, now 

called 
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called Lepanto, famous in modern times by the import- 
ant naval engagement between the Spaniards, Venetians, 

&c. commanded by Don John of Auſtria, and the Turks, 
in which the latter were defeated with great ſlaughter. 


nn Epicnemidian Locris were the towns Cnemides, 


Opus, and Thronium.  _ W | 

The moſt remarkable towns in Phocis were Antic 
Cyrrha, Pythia, and Delphi at the bottom of Mount 
Parnaſſus, where the council of the Amphyctions held 
their deliberations, but chiefly celebrated for the temple 
and oracle of Apollo . 


In Megaris were the towns of Megara and Eleuſis. 


The former gave its name to the country, and was the 


birth- place of Euclid the philoſopher, who was ſo paſ- 
ſionate an admirer of the converſation of Socrates, that, 


at the hazard of his life, on account of the war then 
ſubſiſting between the Athenians and his countrymen, 


he ſtole into Athens dreſſed like a woman, to liſten to 
that wiſeſt of philoſophers. Eleuſis was conſecrated to 


Ceres, and was famous by the celebration of certain 


religious rites in honour of that goddeſs, the moſt fe- 
cret and ſolemn of the multitude . religious ceremonies 

obſerved among the Pagan idolaters. 
In Attica ſtood Athens and Marathon. Athens was 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed city of all antiquity; — a name 


that in every breaſt animated with the love of literature, 


and of the fine arts, kindles the warmeſt ſenſations of 
gratitude, admiration, and reſpect. The brighteſt e- 
manations of genius, the moſt profound and ingenious 


exertions of the human mind, diſplayed themſelves in 


this propitious ſpot. Marathon was famous fot the vic- 
tory obtained by the Greeks, commanded by the Athe- 
nian Miltiades, over the numerous army of Darius. 
Bceotia contained ſeveral famous towns. Thebes, ſi- 
tuated between the rivers Aſopus and Iſmenus. The 
honour of founding this city is by. ſome aſcribed to Am- 
phion; by others, to Phenician Cadmus, at the head of 
a colony of his countrymen. Its citadel, called Cad- 
mea, was reckoned very ſtrong. Hercules and Bac- 
r . * chus, 


ſame time ſo vain. of her perſonal charms, that at the feaſt u 
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conſecrated to the Muſes, fituated onthe 
wy 1 Mount Helicon,  Pak&yne, fo infamous 
her av but ſo celebrated for her beauty, was a n 

tive of Theſpia *. She teſtified her attachment to her 
native city, by ſetting up there an ineſtimable ſtatue of 
Cupid, being the maſterpiece of the famous ſtatuary = 
Praxitiles, her paſhonate admirer, from whom ſhe ob- 
tained it as a preſent. Thither multitudes thronged ts 
on it with inexpreſſible delight and admiration. — 

ea ſtood at the bottom of Mount Cithæron, on the 
river Aſopus, between Theſpia and Thebes. Here the 
Greeks, commanded by the Spartan Pauſanias, gained 
a deciſive — Perſians, whoſe general, Mar- 
donius, and the beſt troops of their a * there 
cut off. Cheronæa, the native ci ity of Phatarely, -the 
excellent .— Aulis, a the Greeian 
forces aſſembled before their expedition againſt Troy 
and from whence they ſet ſail.Leuctra, ſituated at 
the bottom of Mount Cithzron, on the confines of Me- 
gara, between and Platea, where the Thebans; 
commanded by Epaminondas and Pelopidas, beat the 
Spartans, though much rr to che Fenn! in r 


of numbers. 

PELOPONNESUS, inn as its name inpoite} 
now called the Morea, ſeparated on the north from the 
continent of Achaia by the iſthmus of Corinth, and ſur- 
rounded. on all its other fides by the fea z the Archipes 
lago or Agean fea-on the one hand, and * Adriatic 
gulf or Ionian fea on the other, 2 


The moſt nme rivers in Peloponnefus were, 


* 


* This lady was fo dead to the ber a her ſex, WR 


Neptune ſhe, in preſence ot all the people of Eleuſis, went naked 
into the ſea to bathe. From this public exhibition of ſo beautiful 
à woman, Apeljes is laid 2 a2 admirable picture ol 
TP Anadyomene, | 
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| Peneus ; — Alpheus, which flowing through Arcadia 
and Elia, paſſes by Olympia; — Panyſus, Be largeſt 
river within the iſthmus, which falls into the ſea on 
the coaſt of Meſſenia; — Eurotas, which runs through 
Laconia, and waſhes Sparta ; — and Inachus, which 
flows through Argis, paſſing by its capital, Argos. 

Stymphalus, P „Chronicus, and Taygetus, are 
che principal mountains in Peloponneſus. Stymphalus 
lies between Achaia and Arcadia. — Pholoe is a lofty 
Voody mountain in Arcadia, the ſummit of which is 
generally eovered with ſnow. — Chrenicus ſtands in La- 
conia. Here, according to the ancient fabuliſts, Sa- 
turn hid himſelf when dying from Jupiter. — Taygetus 
is ſituated in the neighbourhood of Sparta. It abound- 
ed with wild beaſts, and furniſhed the rande youth 
with the amuſements of the chace. 

Peloponneſus was divided into fix diſtri; Achaia, 

properly ſo called, Elis, Malicues, Arcadia, Laconia, 
and. Argis. . 
Corinth was the chief city in Achaia, and ſtood in 
the middle of the iſthmus that bears its name. It had 
two harbours; Cenchrea, towards the Archipelago, 
whence the Aſiatic commerce was carried on; and Le- 
che um, towards the Adriatic, frequented by the veſſels 
employed in the trade of E 88 and Sicily. Corinth 
was the moſt commercial town in all Greece, was very 
powerful in naval ſtrength, and acquired vaſt wealth by 
trade. Next to Athens and Sparta it was the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſtate in ancient Greece. Lais, ſo celebrated 
for her beauty, was a native of Corinth. Ladies of 
her profeſſion found there unaccountable encourage- 
ment and protection. — Sicyon was likewiſe ſituated in 
Achaia, and was ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient city in 
Greece. Aratus, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo highly as 
general of the Achean league, was a native of Sicyon. 

Elis lies on the weſtern coaſt of Peloponneſus, having 
 Achaia to the north, and Arcadia and Meſſenia to the 
fouth. — Olympia, likewife called Piſa, ſituated on 
the river Alpheus, was the chief town in Elis. Here 
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the Olympic games were celebrated. In its neighbour- 
hood ſtood a rich temple of Olympian Jove, of which 
the fineſt ornament was an ivory ſtatue of the god, ex- 
ecuted with exquiſite art by the celebrated Phidias. 
— Cyllené, another city of Elis, was reputed to be the 
birth-place-of Mercury, thence called Cyllenius. | 
Meſſenia lay on the fouth-weſt coaſt of Peloponae- 
ſus. It was accounted the moſt fruitful country of all 
Greece. — Meſſene, Pylus, and Corone, were the 
chief towns of Meſſenia. Pylus was the country of 
Neſtor, ſo diſtinguiſhed in the Trojan war. This town 
having gone to decay, was rebuilt by the Athenians 
during the Peloponneſian war; who, about the ſame 
time, took poſſeſſion of the iſland Sphacteria, on the 
fame coaſt, The Athenian garriſons placed in Pylus 
and Sphacteria, harafled the Lacedemonians extremely 
during that deſtructive war. | | ? 
Arcadia is a mountainous country, and forms the 
centre of the Peloponneſus. — The towns of note in 
this diſtrict were Tegea, Stymphalus, Mantinea, and 
Megalopolis. In the neighbourhood of Mantinea was 
_ fought the bloody battle between the Thebans and their 
allies on one fide, commanded by Epaminondas, and 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians on the other. The 
latter were defeated; but Epaminondas expired in the 
arms of victory. Megalopolis was the birth- place of 
Polybius the hiſtorian. A 451 "IN 
Laconia lay on the fouth-caft coaſt of Peloponneſus, 
and bordered on Meſſenia- and Arcadia. Its chief 
city. was Sparta, whoſe inhabitants were equally dif- 
tinguiſned hy their bravery, and by the auſterity of their 
manners. It was built on the river Eurotas ; but had 
no walls. Gytheum ſtood at the mouth of the Eurotas, 
on the coaſt of the Archipelago, and was the chief ſea- 
port of Laconia. — In Lacoma were likewiſe the towns 

of Leuctrum and Amyclæ. ; 
Argis, alſo named Argolis, and Argia, lay on the eaſtern, 
eoalt of Peloponneſus ; and was bounded by Arcadia = 
FL) 7 Jr +2 6 
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the weſt, and by Laconia on the ſouth. —— It contained 
the towns of Argos, Nemæa, Mycenæ, Nauplia, Træ- 
zene, and Epidaurus. - Argos, the capital, ſtood on 
the banks of the tiver Inachus. In this city Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus loſt his life. Nemæa was fituated- be- 
tween Argos and Corinth, Here the. Nemaan es 
were celebrated in honour of Hercules. M 
was the chief town of Agamemnon's kingdom, and 
that king's royal reſidence. Epidaurus was a maritime 
town, where there was a famous temple of Zſculapius. 
The ſeas which ſurround Greece are every where in- 
terſperſed with numberleſs ISLANDS. 
In the Egean ſea, we obſerve Eubcea, Salamis, E- 
gina, Sciro, Tenedos, Lemnos, Samothrace, Leſbos, 
and Chios. | . | N 

Eubcea is ſeparated from the continent of Bœotia by 
Avery narrow branch of the ſea called Euripus. This 
iſland is about go miles long and 20 broad; and is fruit- 
ful-in corn and wine. A remarkable irregularity of 
the tides haPpens in the Euripus: from the gth to the 
25th days of the moon, the fea ebbs and flows there 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen times in the twenty-four 
hours, with a moſt rapid current. Anciently Eubcea 
contained two wealthy towns, Caryſtus and Chalcis. 
Near the former were quarries of fine marble. Here 
was found the aſbeſtos, a ſpecies of ſtone that may be 
ſeparated into thin pliable threads, which the ancients 
wove into cloth. This cloth, when dirty, was put into 
the fire, which purified it as water purifies linen, with- 
dut conſuming it. Chalcis ſtands at the Euripus, 
oppoſite to Aulis in Breotia, It was a very populous 
city, and ſent out many colonies. Here Ariſtotle breath- 
ed his laſt. : | TORT 
Sciros contained the tomb of Theſeus. Here too, 
according to the poets, Achilles was concealed among 
the women of Lycomedes, prince of the iſtand, to a- 
void going to the fiege of Troy, where it was foretold 
he ſhould be killed. | | 

 Tenedos was a little iſland rot far from Troy. | 
. B 2 Lemnos 


rs INTRODUCTION. 
Lemnos is of a ſquare form, each ſide being about 
ſeven leagues long. Here, according to the ancient 
' fabuliſts, Vulcan fell when kicked out of heaven b Ju- 
ptter. Hence Vulcan is denominated Lemnius. Terra 
Lemnia, a production of this iſland, is a mineral fa- 
mous for its medicinal virtues, —— From Lemnos Ho- 
mer ſpeaks of wine Lern ſent to the Greeks when | 
ſieging Troy. 
Leſbos, about feventeen leagues in length, and 4280 
in breadth, was celebrated for its beautiful women, its 
excellent wine, and its fertility. Its natives were ac- 
counted fine ſingers. Mytilene was its chief town. 
Sappho the poeteſs, and Pittacus the ſage, were nes 
ot Leſbos. 

The wine of Chios was likewiſe highly eſteemed. It | 
was the near of the ancients. This iſland is about 
fourteen leagues in circumference. The women of 
Chios? were uncommonly beautiful. | 

gina, alſo called Anone, lay between Attica and 
n Being a powerful naval ſtate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirens, the harbour of Athens, it excited 
the jealouſy of the Athenians ; who having quarrelled 
with the Fgimete, paſſed a law, one of the moſt bar- 
barous that occurs in hiſtory, ordaining the thumbs of 
fach of them as fell into their hands to be cut off, to | 
diſable them from working at the oar. 

Salamis, the kingdom of Telamon, father to Ajax and 
'F eucer, was famaus by the important victory obtained 
jn its neighbourhood by the Grecian fleet over that of 
Lerxes. The * ſuffered ſo ſeverely by a long 
ſtruggle with the Megarenſians about this iſſand, that, 
at length, they entirely relinquiſhed the attempt, and 
declared it capital for any perſon- to propoſe a renewal 
of the enterpriſe. But Solon, ſenſible of the great ad- 
vantage which the Athenians might derive from having 
the command of the iſland, compoled verſes to incite 
them to recommence the attempt; and, to avoid the 
puniſhment enacted by the law juſt ment tioned, he affect · 
el to be mad; and, in that A ran through the 
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ſtreets declaiming his verſes with great vehemence. 


The ſtratagem ſucceeded, and his countrymen recover- 
ed the land. 4 ' 0 E445 25 i 
he Cyclades, a cluſter of twelve little iſlands, lying 


in a circular form, as the name imports, round Delos; 


and the Sporades, another collection of ſmall iſlands, 
more diſtant from one another, and ſcattered round the 
Cyclades, lie more near to the entry of the gean ſea, 
towards Crete: —— Of the Cyclades, the moſt conſi- 
derable was Andros, in the neighbourhood of Eubcea ; 
Delos, and Paros famous for its beautiful marble. 
Delos, from what the ancients have written of it, 
ſhould ſeem to have been ſuddenly produced by ſome 


violent convulſion in the earth occaſioned by an earth- 


quake *. Delos, according to poetical fable, was 
the birth- place of Apollo and Diana, the children of 
Latona. It contained a river called Cynthius, whence 
Apollo is ſometimes called Cynthius, and Diana Cyn- 


thia. Many Corinthian merchants, after the deſtruc- 


tion of their native city by the Romans, were induced 


to ſettle at Delos on account of its convenient harbour. 


Of the Sporades, the moſt confiderable iſlands 
were Icaria, Patmos, Samos, Cos, and Carpathus. 
Samos is ſituated oppoſite to Epheſus, at the diſtance 
of about ſix miles from the continent of Aſia Minor. 
It is about ten leagues long, and five broad. Pytha- 
goras was born here. Juno too was accounted a na- 
tive of Samos. Cos was the birth-place of the 
painter Apelles, and of the Prince of Phyſicians Hippo- 

crates iv 75 25 | ; 

In the Ionian ſea, the chief iſlands were Corcyra, Ce- 
phalenia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca. Homer places the 


Phæacæ, and the gardens of King Alcinous, in Corcyra. 
Here the Corinthians eftabliſhed a colony about half a 


'In the year 1707, three or four iſlands were, by a ſimilar 
convulſion, produced in the molt ſoutherly part of the Archipe- 
lago. The largeſt of theſe is called Santorin, and is about ten 
leagues in circumference. It is a rock of Pumice ſtone, covered 


century 
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century before Solon's time. Anthony, Cicero! s 
colleague in the conſulate, was baniſhed to Cephalenia, 
where he laid the foundations of a new town. The 
inhabitants of Zacynthus were an effeminate race, e- 
nervated by luxury, the ING of their wealth. 
— Tthaca, ſituated to the eaſt of Cephalenia, is chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by being the "mga * the reſidence | 
of Ulyſſes. - 

Crete, the largeſt oß all the iſlands which fabround 
Greece, lies beyond the entry into the Ægean ſea. It 
is reckoned to be about 200 miles long, and 60 broad. 
It produced corn and fruit in great plenty, and was fa- 
mous for its excellent wine. Its inhabitants, reputed, 

with much probability, to have been originally a Phe- 
nician colony, were anciently a warlike people. They 
had good cavalry, and were expert at the bow, and in 
naval engagements. —— Their laws were much admi- 
red by the Greeks; and the memory of their legiſlator 
Minos was highly 'venerated. —— The Cretans after- 
wards degenerated extremely, and became infamous 
for their piracy and voluptuouſneſs. G Cy- 
don, and Gnoſſus, were the chief cities of Crete: and 
Ida and Diaz were its moſt remarkable. mountains. 
It had no rivers of any note. - ; 

The ancient Greeks' ſent out many bh parti- 
cularly to Italy, to Sicily, and to Aſia Minor. In the 
laſt. mentioned country, theſe colonies poſſeſſed a large 
tract of country along the ſea- coaſt, diſtinguiſhed into 
three provinces, Eolia, Tonia, and Doris. ro: 

Eolia lay on the coaſt of the Kgean ſea, having the 
province of Troas or little Phrygi a to the north, and 
Ionia to the ſouth. More anciently, and before the Eo- 
lians ſettled there, it was called My/ta. —— The cities 
of chief note in this province were Cuma, Phocea, and 
Elea. Cuma was reported to have been founded by 
Pelops, and was a maritime town. Phocea ſtood at the 
mouth of the river Thermus, between Cuma and Smyr- 
na, and was built by an Athenian colony. Marſeilles 
in the ſouth of France, is, by ſome — apple 
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to have been founded by a colony from Phocea, —— 
Elea was a ſea-port town at the mouth of the river Cai- 
cus. Here Zeno, the founder of the ſect of Stoics, 
Ionia lay to the ſouth of Eolia. Its inhabitants, the 
Ionians, who gave their name to the country, had, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, emigrated thither from 
Attica. Its principal cities were Smyrna, Clazomenæ, 
Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Epheſus. Smyrna was 
a rich commercial city, remarkable for the beauty of 
its ſituation. Clazomenz ſtood upon the - coaſt, and 
was the birth-place of the philoſopher Anaxagoras, the 
inſtruQor of the illuſtrious Pericles. Teos was ſituated 
on a bay of the ſea oppoſite to Clazomenz. Here A- 
nacreon, the celebrated Lyric poet, was born. Lebe- 
dus ſtood likewiſe on the coaſt. Here annual 
were performed in honour of Bacchus. Colophon was 
famous for an oracle of Apollo in its neighbourhood ; 
but more famous ſtill by having the moſt plauſible claim 
to the honour of being the birth-place of Homer, the 
Prince of Epic Poets. But of alt the cities of Ionia, E- 
was the moſt diſtinguiſhed. It was ſituated on 
the coaſt between the rivers Cayſter and Mæander. 
Its principal ornament was the renowned temple of 
Diana, one of the moſt magnificent edifices that ever 
the world faw. _ e 2 
Doris lay to the ſouth of lonia. Halicarnaſſus 
and Cnidus were its two principal cities. Herodo- 
tus, the Father of Hiſtory, was a native of the for- 
mer; but removed, with a colony of his country- 
men, to Thurium in Italy. Here too Dionyſius, ſur- 
named the Halicarnaſſran, was born. At Cnidus 
there was a ſtatue of Venus of ineſtimable value, exe- 
cuted by the famous Praxitiles. Cnidus too was the 
birth. place of Cteſias the phyſician, who having accom- 
panied Cyrus the younger in his unnatural expedition 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, was made priſoner at 
the battle of Cunaxa, and remained at the Perſian court 
ſeventeen years. In this period he is ſaid to have 
6 | written 
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written a voluminous —_ of n Perſians and Aſſy- 
-rians *. 
The Pelaſgi, who, by their own andbunt, derived 
their deſcent from Pelaſgus, are, on probable grounds, 
-ſuppoſed to have been the moſt ancient mhabitants of 
Greece mentioned in tradition 
The Greeks, in their more early ties, were, like 
every other people, very ſavage, being. utterly ignorant 
f agriculture, and paying divine hohours to Pelaſgus, 
who had taught them to feed on acorns, as affording a 
more ſolid and ſubſtantial nauriſhment than herbs and 
roots. But diſcovering, by degrees, the advantages of 
ſociety, they began firſt to form Annes, __ in pro- 
ceſs of time, towns. 
It appears, that they bote! dig hl the name of 
Greeks, which however they ſoon loſt; for Hellen, the 
ſon of Deucalion king of Lycia, having ſubdued the 
Peloponneſe, called the people after his own name, 
Exams, and the country itſelf Kang. 

Acheus and Jon, grandſons of Hellen, became the 
chiefs of two tribes ; the former, of the Achenns, Who 
inhabited Achaia; and the other, of the lonians, 
who * the tetritory called atermackls, Lacede - 
| ROM. 

' Eolus * Dorus, likewiſe two; 8 of Hel- 
len, were in the ſame manner chiefs of two other tribes 
called aſter their. names; Eolus of the Eolians, who, 
under Pelops ſon of Tantalus, ſettled in Laconia; and 
Dorus of the Dorians, who occupied the country of 
* in the neighbourhood of Mount Parnaſſus.” . 


Cteſias, in his kiſtory, ſcems to 8 Iiffered in various par- 
ticulars from, Herodotus, whoſe. accuracy he affected to queſtion. 
Ctelias too was himſelf ſuſpected by, the poſterior Greek writers, 
and by Plutarch among the reſt, both of credulity in his hiſto- 
rical reſearches, and of vanity as to what related to himſelf. But 
as Herodotus, as well as Cteſias, wrote principally from tradition, 
they may haye been both miſinformed: and from their diſagree- 
ment, as well as from the nature of things, we may perceive how 
little credit is due to the hiſtory- of remote nations and ages nor 
otherwiſe ſupported than by tradition. A Pl 
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terwards the Heraclide, or deſcendents , of Hercules, 
invaded the Peloponneſe, and drove out the Acheans 


and Ionians; who thereupon retired to the coaſt of A- 
ſia Minor. - 


In order to treat this hiſtory in a more diſtin& and 
methodical manner, we ſhall divide it into four ages or 
periods, including, all together, a ſpace of 1938 years. 
The firſt age extends from the foundation of the 
ſmall kingdom of Sicyon, accounted the moſt ancient 
in Greece, about the year before Chriſt, according to 
our computation, 2084, to the beginning of the war 
between the Greeks and Perſians, about the year 494, 
a ſpace of 1590 years. 1 | 
The ſecond age extends from the beginning of the 
war between the Greeks and Perſians, to the concluſion 
of the Peloponneſian war in the year 404, a ſpace of ga 
cars. 
The third age extends from the concluſion of the 
Peloponneſian war, to the death of Alexander the 
Great, in the year 323, a ſpace of 81 years. | 
The .fourth and laſt age extends from the death of 
Alexander the Great, to the time when Greece became 
a Roman province, ſoon after the deſtruction of Co- 
rinth, about the year 146, a ſpace of about 177 years. 
The end of the hiſtory of Greece is, by other writers, 
extended to the period of the extinction of the govern- 
ment of the Seleucidz in Aſia, by Pompey the Great, in 
the year before Chriſt 65: And, by ſome authors, it is e- 
ven extended to the time that the race of the Lagidæ fail- 
ed in Egypt, in the perſon of the famous Cleopatra, when 
that country was reduced into the form of a Roman 
province by Auguſtus Cæſar, in the year after Chriſt 
pt | 


To the whole ſhall be ſubjoined an account of the 
molt memorable tranſactions in Greater Greece, which 
omprehended, as we have already obſerved, the iſland 
of Sicily,” and a conſiderable part of the preſent king- 
dom of Naples on the continent of Italy. 
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Containing the Hiſtory of the Fixer AE of 
Greece. 


7 HIS firſt age may 
- Greece. It 
country divided into ſeveral ſmall principali- 
ties, ſuch as the kingdoms of Sicyon, of A- 

thens, of Sparta, of Thebes, &c. which are thought to 
have been reſpectively founded by ſo many different co- 
lonies of Egyptians and Phenicians. In the next place, 
it comprehends the heroic times, under which are pla- 
ced the expedition of the — af the 
Danaides, whe labours of Hercules, the fiege of Thebes, 
the ſiege of Troy, and other ancient events, which have 
been greatly diſguifed by the fables of the poets. For 
the whole mythology, and the various metamorphoſes 
with which their works abound, are nothing elſe than 
the events of the ancient Greek hiſtory, disfigured and 
transformed by the licentious marvellous of thoſe firſt 

poets. 

The colonies juſt now mentioned contributed to hu- 
manize and — the favage manners of the original 
Grecks, Of the er they learned * 
a 2 mad 
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and commerce ; and of the Egyptians, laws, religion, 
the rudiments of the fine arts, and bodily exerciſes. 
The Greeks, gradually emerging from barbariſm, acqui- 
red by degrees juſter notions of every thing. Each indivi- 
dual began to regard his family as a member of the ſtate, 
and Nis native country as a common mother. Hence they 
ſoon became ſenſible of the neceſſity and nature of go- 
vernment. At firſt the regal power generally prevailed. 
But in proceſs of time moſt of. the ſtates aflumed the re- 
publican form of government; which, as it opens a 
way for every the loweſt member to arrive at honours 
and offices, begets in the breaſts of the citizens a more 
than ordinary love of their country. The offices of 
truſt, too, in ſuch a government, being commonly con- 
fined in their duration to a. year, or ſome ſuch ſhort 
ſpace, could hardly be converted to any bad purpoſe 
by thoſe who poſſeſſed them, ſenſible how ſoon they 
mult refign them, and return to a level with their fel- 
low-citizens, and that they. were obliged to render a 
ſtrict account of their adminiftration. Beſides, their 
laborious courſe” of life, chiefly ſpent in the cultivation 
of the ground, preſerved them, in a great meaſure, 
from the more hurtful and vicious paſſions, and main- 
tained a certain degree of equality among all the mem - 
bers of the ſtate. Hence ſimplicity and fobriety, with 
their concomitant virtues, were holden in honour and 
eſteem. Such were the Greeks during this firſt age, 
and the greateſt part of the ſecond. Nr 5 


A general account of the ancient princiþalities of 
Greece, from their earlieſt times, till the abolition 
e the fingly government in all but Sparta. 


IHE hiſtory of the firſt ages of Greece is, like that 
of the beginnings of all other nations, involved in 
almoſt impenetrable obſcurity. This obſcurity gives 
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room for fiction, which, while it fills up the total blank 
of remote antiquity with imaginary events and revolrf- 
tions, diſguiſes at the ſame time, and embelliſhes, the 
few real occurrences of later times of which ſome re- 
membrance was ſtill preſerved, ſo that they become 
marvellous, - unnatural, and incredible. Thus it is 


poſlible, even to gueſs at the ſimple truth. 

Some learned men, however, have laboured to diſ- 
tinguiſh fact from fable in this indigeſted chaos; and 
their inveſtigations furniſh evidence of their extenſive 
reading, and frequently, though not always, diſcover 
much diſcernment and ingenuity. But this is all the 
praiſe that can be given them. For a ſagacious and at- 
tentive reader generally perceives their theories to be 
directed by ſome particular bias, and finds their deduc- 
tions inconcluſive and unfatisfafttory. 

But the unavoidable ignorance of the more ancient 
hiſtory of nations, though it may be matter of regret 
to philoſophers, is no material, loſs to other readers. 
For what uſeful information could have been thence de- 
rived, even if their tranſactions had been faithfully re- 
corded by writers who had lived in thoſe times? We 
ſhould peruſe but the annals of a wild and favage race, 
roaming about from place to place as accidents direct 
them, ſtruggling with the ſeaſons, and with their bro- 
ther- beaſts, and governed in their purſuits by imme- 
diate neceſſity rather than by rational deſign. To the 
philoſopher, who deſires to trace man from the brute 


but to other readers it would afford little inſtruction, and 
leis entertainment. Mankind in this ſtate ſhould feem 
22 a fitter ſubject for natural philoſophy, than for 
hiſtor. | TEAS 
Ihe ancient poets of Greece were likewiſe its firſt 
hiſtorians. * The ſame has been the caſe with moſt other 


pleaſe and to ſurpriſe rather than to confine themſelves 
to the plain narration of mere matters of fact, their de- 
2 | | 85 ſeriptions 


found to be extremely difficult, if not abſolutely im- 


ſtate to that of ſociety, ſuch a hiſtory might be uſefuln; 


nations. The object of theſe poets having been to 


- 
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ſeriptions are wonderful paſt Al- bound of credibility, 
and exhibit a motley en of N monſters, de- 
* and heroes. 

We ſhould therefore willing] have omitted to 
take any notice of the abſurd fables of the more-ancient 
hiſtory of Greece, were not the ny of them ne- 
oeſſary to thoſe ho peruſe the writings of the ancients, 
which otherwiſe muſt in many places prove totally un- 
_ intelligible. For this reaſon alone we proceed to this 
diſagreeable and diſguſtinF taſk ; which, however, we 

thall diſcuſs with all poſſible. brevity. br 
_ Greece, in its more ancient times, was divided into 
theſs ſeven ſmall kingdoms” or principalities ; Sicyon, 
Argos, Mycene, Thebes, Corinth, & wade and Athens, 
oy each of theſe in its order. 
| 8 N . 
The king dum of Sicyon took its name 

2101 *. from Sicyon, a town of the Peloponneſe, ſi- 
| tuated near the iſthmus of Corinth, and by 
ſome accounted the moſt ancient city in Greece. Egi- 
aleus is mentioned as its firſt king; but hiſtorians are 
not agreed about the number of his ſucceffors. Indeed 
this kingdom never poſſeſſed much Power, nor made 

any conſiderable figure. 
Me cannot ſpeak with any tolerable certainty on the 
other ſmall kingdoms eſtabliſhed n the fame time 
_ m_ of Sicyon, 1 3. ? 

| 2 A160 | 

> The principality of Ar 8. ſurpaſſed oth, i in 
1856. power and wealth that o on. The names 
ol iis kings that occur in hiſtory are theſe : Ina- 

chus, Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, Criaſus, Phorbas, Tri- 
| opas, Erotopus, Sthenelus, Gelanot, _— Ya, 
A Pretus, Acriſius. f 

Phoroneus endeavoured to humanize Wis ſubje&s, in- 

amp their n oy the terrors A TORN me 


This Lp all the other my are aha or the ney 1. 
_ Chriſt, - — 
5 . their 
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theit actions by che reſttaint of laws. Te gained ſeve- 
ral advantages over the 3 in war, and reduced 


the Pelo pee under his power. Argus, from whom 
the chi of the — — derived. its name, is rec- 
koned the 2 who yoked oxen in the plough. Criaſus 
was the firſt who dedicated altars to the goddeſs Juno 
Inachus is famous for being the father of Io, who has 5 
afforded ſo much matter for poctical fiction. 

Here occurs the fable of the mays told in ſub- 
ſtance thus. Egyptus king of Egypt having fifty ſons, 
reſolved to + tl to the hike number of daughters 
of his brother Danaus; who, to avoid the — fled 
to Argos. The ſhip in which he tranſported himſelf 
was the firſt of any conſiderable ſize that had appeared 
on the coaſts of — Upon arriving at Argos, he 
claimed the crown, as being a deſcendent of Epaphus ; 
and was on that footing preferred to Gelanor, who was 
then in poſſeſſion of it. Egyptus, in the mean time, 
apprehenſive leſt Danaus ſhould become too powerful 
by the alliances he might procure from the marriages of 
his fifty daughters, diſpatched his fifty ſons at the head 
of an army, to inſiſt on the daughters receiving them 
for | huſbands. Their uncle, Danaus, finding himſelf 
ſolicited in fo forcible a manner, was obliged to con- 
ſent; but he privately perſuaded his daughters to mur- 
der their reſpective huſbands the firſt night of their 
marriage; a moſt ſhocking cruelty, which theſe daugh- 
ters, however, were not afraid to perpetrate. -Linceus, 
he huſband of the daughter named Hypermneſtra, a- 
lone eſcaped this horrible maſſacre. Thus ſtory 1 i fooliſh, | 
abſurd, and incredible. . 

Acriſius and Prætus, two e 20 ſons of 
Linceus, diſputed the kingdom with each other; but came 
to an agreement at laſt, whereby the crown of Ar 
was reſerved to Acriſius; and Tirinthus, with ſome = 
ther places, were yielded to Prætus. This Acriſius was 
the father of the beautiful Danae, ſo celebrated by the 
poets. Acrifius having been warned by an oracle, that 
his grandſon . . his death, placed his daugh- 

der 
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ter in doſe confinement. But 4 prince, awe A een 

bribed her guard, gained admittance into the tower 

wherein ſhe was confined, and married her. 

1365 Perſeus was the fruit of. this clhndefiire mar- 
riage. 

Many — WY addions are attributed to this Nu; 
He is ſaid to have deſtroyed monſters ; — to have killed 
Meduſa, who 1s be . ig to have been a queen in An . 
frica, whoſe kingdom he conquered ;— and to have re- 
ſcued Andromeda from a ſea-monſter, that is to ſay, | 
from ſome perſon who was to have carried her away in 
a ſhip. Perſeus coming at laſt into Theſſaly, to be pre- 
_—_ at certain public games, killed Acriſius by acci- 

t. 

About the ſame time Pclops, the ſon of Tantalus king | 
of Phrygia, having married Hippodamia, the daughter 
of Oenomaus king of Piſa, ſucceeded his father-in-law : 
in his kingdom, and reigned very long. He made 
himſelf maſter of the Peloponneſe, and had a vaſt num- 
ber of deſcendents, very famous in the | hiſtory of 
Greece, where they are diſtinguiſhed * the name! had 
P elopide, 


Myrcr mr." 

| Perſeus and the throne - of Ares to 

1 344 Mycene, and gave the city of Argos to his 

| fon Anaxagoras, who was the father of a pretty 

long race, by whom he vn ſucceeded in that principa - 

lity. Ihe reign of Perſeus was of fifty eight years du- 

| — and afforded him ſufficient time for eſtabliſhing 

| on a firm foundation his ne kingdom of Mycene. 'The- 

| names of his ſucceſſors were, Sthenelus, Euryſtheus;. 

| | Atreus, Thyeſtes, n Egiſteus, Orc es, Ti- 

| ſamenes. | | 
| 


It was Euryſtheus who. im poſed on Hereules, the. 
twelve labours ſo much cxaggetited by fable, It 

| ſeems to be admitted by hiſtorians, that ſeveral heroes 
exiſted, in different nations, under this name of Her- 
cules, which appears to have been a general appella - 


tion beſtowed on thoſe who diſtinguiſhed * 
2 b * 
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- by extraordinary feats & nlout. But in the end. the 
exploits of all the reſt were, by the Grecian fabuliſts, 
= appropriated to their own co man, who was the 
= fon of Alemena, by Amphytrion, or, as the poets will 
bare it, by Jupiter, the chief of the gods; but who tru- 


kas been ſome neighbouring prince of that name. 
uryſtheus, from a jealouſy of the bravery of Hercules, 

engaged him in ſeveral dangetous enterpriſes, wherein 

he hoped he might periſh: "Theſe enterpriſes have in 

fable obtained the name of the f̃welvr labours, and are 

there rendered romantic, paſt all bounds of probability. 

The Nemean lion, and the feyen-headed hydra, mult 
certainly have been robbers or marderers extirpated by 
Hercules. For, in thoſe early ages, perſons of extraor- 

dinary courage travelled about im fearch of great adven- 

tyres, ſotnething in the manner of our modern knights- : 
The ex 


expedition of the Argonauts muſt be 
placed about this time. Jaſon, a young prince 1263. 

of Theſſaly, was inſtigated to this undertaking _— 
by his uncle Pelias, who having uſurped his throne, ho- 

ed that his F en might fall in the expedition. The 
braveſt men of Greece joined him in the enterpriſe; 
Hercules, Olleus, Telamon, Caſtor, Pollux, and Ar- IJ 
gus, by whoſe directions the ſhip that tranſported them XY 
to Colchos was conſtructed, and therefore called after 
his name. The have been pleaſed to aſſign a 
golden fleece, which was guarded by a dragon, for the 
object of this expedition, and to deck the whole ſtory in 
very ſhowy fables. The truth of the matter ſeems to 
be, that they went to make war againft King Etes, who 
was believed to poſſeſs vaſt treaſures. The adventurers 
accordingly fucceeded in their enterpriſe, and that too 
without any blood being ſpilt ; for Medea, the daugh- 
ter of Etes, having fallen in love with Jaſon, put him 
in poſſeſſion of all her father's wealth, to induce him to 
| marry her. This Medea became afterwards very fa- 
mous by her {kill in ſorcery, and ſtill more infamous by 
WIE > D VV'»'A1, 
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To return to Hercules. That hero, after having ac- 
quired immortal glory, burnt himſelf on Mount Oeta, 
. in an exceſs of pain, occaſioned, as we are told, by the 
poiſoned ſhirt given him by his wife Dejanira, by the 
perſuaſion of his rival Neſſus. This fabulous ſtory ſig- 
nifies, perhaps, that Dejanira, in a fit of . may 
have given him a potion which rendered him furious, 
and killed him. | AVA 
Euryſtheus, actuated by the ſame hatred and cruelty 
againſt the children of Hercules that he had entertained 
againſt their father, expelled them the Peloponneſe. 
They were known by the name of Heraclide, and took 
refuge in Attica, where Euryſtheus having again at- 
tacked them, was defeated and ſlain. Upon this they 
returned into the Peloponneſe ; but three years after, 
Hellen, the eldeſt of them, having been defeated by a 
king of Tegea, the reſt af his kindred were obliged to 
diſperſe through different countries. rr 
After the death of Euryſtheus, his nephew Atreus, 
the ſon of Pelops, - took poſſeſſion of the Peloponneſe, 
where his poſterity reigned after him under the appella- 
tion of Pelopide. . This Atreus rendered himſelf re- 
markable by his cruelty. Having diſcovered that his 
brother Thyeſtes carried on a criminal correſpandence 
with' his wite Europa, he firſt baniſhed him ; but after- 
wards having recalled him, he killed Thycſtes's fon Pe- 
lops, and ſerved up the fleſh of his bedy as a diſh to his 
father. This fact, however, depends on no better au- 
thority than that of the poets, and may therefore be juſt. 
ly enough called in queſtion, But it has nevertheleſs 
5 — ſubject for the Tragic Muſe; both in an- 
_ cient and modern times, Agamemnon, ſon of Pliſt. 
henes, and grandſon of Atreus, is ſuppoſed to haye 
been the ſucceſſor of Atreus in the kingdom of Argos 
and Mycene, Agamemnon was a very powerful prince, 
and on that account was choſen commander in chief of 
the Gregian forces in the war againſt Troy. 
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THEBEs. 

Cadmus, a native of Egypt, and the ſon of 
Agenor, is reckoned the firſt king of Thebes. 1533. 
Under pretence of ſceking his ſiſter, who had 
been carried off by a prince called Jupiter, he led a co- 
| lony of Phenicians into Greece, and founded that city. 
Cadmus is ſaid to have introduced into Greece the Phe- 
nician alphabet. The invention of letters is the moſt 
wonderful, and the moſt uſeful, of all the inventions of 
man.— The ſucceſſors of Cadmus were, Polydore, Lab- 
dacus, and Lycas. 

In the time of the laſt of theſe, Amphion and Zethus 
made themſelves maſters of Thebes, — aſſumed the 
ſovereign power. Amphion being a man of a mild diſ- 
poſton, and very eloquent, perſuaded the Thebans vo- 
luntarily to confirm him and his colleague in the royalty, 
and likewiſe to take more effectual meafures for tlie de- 
fence of their city. This, no doubt, has given occafion 
to the poetical fable, of Amphion having built the walls 
of Thebes by the muſic of his lyre. His reign, however, 
was but of x duration; for Laius, the ſon of Labda- 
cus, ſoon recovered the kingdom. 

Laius having married a lady called Focaſta, was 
told by the oracle, that the fon ſhe brought him ſhould 
be the occaſion of his death. As ſoon therefore as 
the boy was born, he ordered him to be expoſed. But 
Tome ſhepherds found the child, faved him from periſh- 
ing, and; called him Oedipus. Happening, when grown 
up, to meet with his father in the country of Phocis, he 
quarrelled with the old man, and flew him, without 
knowing him to be his father. Creon, thereupon, the 
brother of Jocaſta, uſurped the crown. | 
Here the truth of the Theban hiſtory is disfigured 
and diſguiſed by the fables of the poets. They tell us, 
that a "hinx . on the 1 a-ſhore; propoſed a 
_ riddle to all paſſengers, and devoured thoſe that could 
not ſolve it. Creon ordered proclamation to be made 
through all Greece, that he would beſtow the kingdom. 
of T hebes, * with its queen Jocaſta, on the won 
D 2 that 


ter, upon this, implored the aſſiſtance of Adraſtus king 
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that ſhould ſolve the ſphinx's riddle. - Oedipus under- 


took the buſineſs; and on being aſked by the ſphinx, 


What was the animal that walked in the morning on 


four feet, at noon on two, and at night on three? 


He anſwered, That it was man. The ſphinx, enraged 
at finding her riddle underſtood, threw herſelf into; the 
fea, Oedipus, as the reward of his ingenuity, received 
Jocaſta in marriage, and the kingdom of Thebes, for 
her dowry. A violent plague immediately deſolates 
Bœotia; and the oracle being applied to on the occa- 
fion, gives for anſwer, that it would continue to rage 
till the n Laius were 3 After much 
inquiry, the myſtery is diſcovered. dipus perceiving 
K "th is not cy 28 murderer of his father, but = 


| huſband of his own mother, is ſtruck. with the utmoſt 


horror, and. in deſpair plucks out his eyes, or, more 
truly, perhaps, baniſhes himſelf from the ſight of 
his ſubjects by a voluntary retirement; and Jocaſta, in 
an excels of grief, ſtrangles herſelf. The tragic poets, 
in all ages, have found this an admirable ſubje& on 
which to exerciſe their muſe. 
Ly Eteocles and Polinices, the unhappy fruits of 
r225. the inceſtuous marriage of Oedipus and his mo- 
ther, foon became famous for their mutual ani- 
moſity,. and their hatred of each other. In this diſpoſi- 
tion they both aſpired to the throne, and could find no 
other mean of reconcilement, than by agreeing to reign 
alternately, each a year at a time. But Ltcocles having 
been firſt preferred to the regal dignity, on account of 


his being the elder brother, refuſed, upon the expiry 


of his year, to refign the throne to Polinices. The lat- 


of Argos; who not only joined him himſelf, but ſoon 
formed a powerful confederacy m his favour, and im- 
mediately declared war againſt Etcocles. Thebes, ac- 
cordingly, is beſieged under the conduct of ſeven fa- 
mous commanders, Adraſtus, Polinices, 'Tydeus, Am- 
phiaraus, Capaneus, Hypomedon, and Parthenopeus. 
Of theſe commanders the greater part periſhed. in the 


courls 


R 
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courſe of the fiege ; which, after occaſioning the effu- 
fion of much blood, was at laſt relinquiſhed, Eteocles 
and Polinices having terminated the conteſt by a ſingle 
combat; wherein they fought with ſuch deſperate fury, 
that they both fell. This Howe of Thebes is reckoned 
to have preceded that of Troy about thirty years. 

After the death of the two brothers, the ſons of the 
ſeven commanders who had conducted the fiege, re- 
folved to tevenge the deaths of ſach of their fathers as 
had been killed in it. With this view they laid waſte 
Bœotia, and came to an engagement with the Thebans ; 
who having loft their- king m the battle, abandoned 

their city; of which the Epigonoi, the name given to 
- theſe ſeven chiefs, immediately took poſſeſſion. | 

The ſequel of this period of the Theban hiſtory is no 
leſs uncertain and obſcure than its beginning. Xanthus 
is thought to have been their laſt king, the govern- 
ment on his death having become republican. 

„ +5 + 5 apron 

The origin of Corinth is involved in great 
obſcurity. It is ſuppoſed to have been firſt e- 1393. 
rected into a kingdom by Syſiphus. Glaucus 
the ſon of Syſiphus inſtitated the Iſthmic games, and 
was father to the famous Bellerophon, who, according 

to the pocts, mounted the horſe Pegaſus, to encounter 2 
monſter. The truth of the matter ſeems to be, that 
Bellerophon behaved himſelf heroically in the many en- 
terpriſes which he undertook. As there is great confu- 
fion in hiſtory with reſpect to the kings of Corinth, we 
hall only mention, that one of theſe kings, Bacchis, 
left a numerous poſterity, known by the name of Bar- 
chides ; who,. after a conſiderable interval, during 
which ſeveral revolations happened in the kingdom, en- 
groſſed the whole power of the ſtare, and rendered the 
government ariſtocratical. N 
In this interval Corinth had arrived at a conſiderable 
degree of naval ſtrength, and had founded the colonies 

of Corcyra and Syracuſe. The latter of which, by 
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the advantage of its ſituation, and the goodneſe 
climate, 11s A the fineſt city bl, reuter ne Y 
Cypfelus, at laſt, in ſpite of wamberleſs obſtacles Has + 
lay in his way, roſe to the ſupreme powef at Corinth, 
and having completely gotten the better of M Ehpoſi- 
tion, raed his ſubjects with great mildneſs gnd mode- 
ration for the ſpace of thirty years. His ſon Petihder 
ſucceeded him ; but proved a downtight tyrant : for he 
not only. put to death the principal citizens of Corinth, 
but even his own wife. His great intercourſe, how- 
| ever, with the philoſophers of thoſe times, and the phi- 
loſophical ſpirit which, notwithſtanding the cruelty of 
his nature, he himſelf poſſeſſed, procured him a place 
among the ſeven ſages. of Greece; an honqut from 
which his crimes ought to have excluded him.” Upon 
his death the Corinthians, weary of being ruled by an 
abſolute prince, reſolved to alter the form of goyerh- 
ment from monarchy to democracy; and having, with 
that view, freed themſelves of the remaining branches 
of the royal family, they aſſerted their natural liberty, 
and eſtabliſhed the popular government. 
- The advantageous ſituation of Corinth upon the nar- 
row neck of land that joins the Peloponneſe to the con- 
tinent, procured her the appellation of the eye of Greece, 
'and ſeemed peculiarly adapted for ging hes a ſuperio- 
Tity over all the neighbourihg ſtates. But the genius 
of the Corinthians was entirely commercial. They a- 
ſpired rather at wealth than power. CER 
| „FVV fs 
1 Lelex is the firſt king of Lacoma mention- 
1533. ed in hiſtory. His ſucceſſors were, Myles, 
_ __ Eurotas, Lacedemon, Amycles, Argalus, Cy- 


nortas, Oebalus, Hypocoon, and Tyndarus. 
Eurotas was the founder of the city of Sparta, fo 
called after his daughter Sparta, the wife of Lacedemon, 
who gave his name to the country, as his wife had gi- 
ven hers to the ci x. Terps pee” i 
Tyndarus marricd Leda, who became mother of the 
two jamous heroes Caſtor and Pollux, and the no leſs 
5 famous 
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daughters, Clytemne! ſtra the wife of Ag: 


4 mon, pt Helen, whoſe * gave occaſion to the Tro. 
jan War. „ 


11 ieved, and with a great deal of probability, 
| WF $ were o. le a Greek colony; Dar- 
5 their firſt King, having come from Arcadia; 


and their religion, their e and the greater part 
of their names, evidently of Greek extraction. 
Theſe are the kings of Troy whoſe names have reached 
us: Dardanus, Telehonib, Tros, Ilus, Laomedon, 
and Priam. The name of [lium, by which their chief 
city was known to the Greeks, is — to have been 
derived from Ilus, and its other name of Troy from 
Tros. Priam, its laſt king, had arrived to a very high 
pitch of wealth and power. He was the father of 
ſons; the walls of Troy were rebuilt by him; he 
changed the name of the town to Pergamus 3 ; and reign- 
ed for many years with great proſperity. 
In the mean time Queen Hecuba, Priam's ſecond 
wife, having dreamt that ſhe ſhould bring forth a fire- 
brand, by which the city ſhould be reduced to aſhes, 
Pram was ſo much alarmed, that he ordered the child 
of which the queen was big, and who' happened to be 
a boy, to be expoſed as ſoon as born. The child was 
named Paris ; and, notwithſtanding the order of his fa- 
ther, was, by the care of Hecuba, preſerved, and pri- 
vately educated. When grown up, he appeared at 
court, where his beautiful perſon attracted general ad- 
miration. Upon this he ventured to diſcover himſelf to 
Priam; who was ſa delighted with his figure and accom- 
| pliſhments, that he thought no more of the dream. Pa- 
ris ſoon after undertook an expedition into Greece, on 
Pies of recovering his aunt Heſioné, who, when 
| young, had been carrried away by Hercules, and 
Ma im had been given in marriage to Telamon. It r f 
not be improper to mention the occafion of this ra 
Laomedon, the father of Heſioné, had applied the 
Waben of the temples of Neptune and 9 to build 


the 
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the walls of Troy, under a. 7 — of repaying - 


ſums ſo abſtracted. But being either unable, pr uv 


ling to diſcharge his promiſe, the oracle dec N Ay N 
could no otherwiſe expiate the ſaerilege, 8 


ſing, a Trojan virgin to a ſca-manſter, ow 

condemned by lot to undergo this puniſhment. : 
Sh 

r  fl0U} , | 


cules, however, flew the monſter, and re 

It is well known how much * event 

guiſed by the fictions of the poets. 
Paris, upon his arrival at . ely in 

moſt kind and hoſpitable ES 1 us oh 

had ſucceeded to that kingdom in the right 


Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus. RE 


in love with Helen, prevailed J with her 15 5 away 
him, and thereby plunged his country into an a 2 
misfortunes. 

We may, however, trace the cauſe. of. ihe, 6 1 
war to a higher ſource ſtill, and attribute it ig an 
ditary animoſity that had long ſubſiſted between, the. 
milies of Agamemnon and Pn. For Tantalps., king 
of Phrygia, and great-grandfather of Agamemnan, ha- 
ving violently carried off Ganymede, ee of Nus, 
the grandfather of Priam, Ilus had taken vengeance for 
this injury, by ſtripping Tantolus of his dominions, 
and obliging him to take refuge in Greece, where his 
fon Pelops and his deſcendents eſtabliſhed en un- 
der the name of Pelopide, _ 

Menelaus, fired with indignation at the infult C 
| mitted againſt him by Paris, perſuaded his 1. | 
gamemnon to eſpouſe his quarrel ; and by, their — 
efforts, the two brothers brought all the other 
of Greece to unite in the fame cauſe, and to bind 
themſelves by oath, either to recover Helen, or to 
ruin Troy. Agamemnon was choſen commander in 
chief of this grand confederacy. _ 

Aulis was the general rendezvous of all the Grecian 
forces; who, when aſſembled there, compaſed all toge- 
ther an army, of 100,000 men. The. fleet deftined. to 


carry them to Troy, conſiſted of about 1150 2 * 
0 


— 
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The gallies of Bœotia carried each 120 men, and thoſe 
of Philoctetes 30. Theſe veffels had no deck, but were 
made like open boats; Of the chiefs who accompanied 
this army, the moſt famous were, Agamemnon, Mene- 
laus, Diomedes, Sthenelus, Euryalus; Neſtor, Ajax 
ſon of Telamon, Ajax fon of Gilevs, Achilles, his 
friend Patrochis, Ulyſſes, cc. +” 
The Greeks having landed on the plains of 
Troy, ſoon perceived that the Trojans were as 1193. 
brave a people as themſelves. - In the mean 
time s and Menelaus were ſent to Priam to de- 
mand the reſtitution of Helen; but that prince, in op- 
poſition: to the opinion of his council, having refuſed to 
comply with their requeſt, both parties made vigorous 
preparations for war. | - 
The Greeks, after defeating the Trojans in two dif- 
ferent e nents, found themſelves under the neceſ- 
ſity of dividing their forces, the more eafily to procure 
2 — of which they began to be in great want. 
his gave leifure to the Trojans to negotiate with the 
neighbouring ſtates for aſſiſtance. Achilles, in the mean 
time, who commanded the detachment of the army ſent 
out in ſearch of proviſions, performed many ſignal ex- 
ploits ; took feyeral towns, and made a vaſt booty. 
But the of the Greeks to Palamedes, one of 
their braveſt officers, whom they put to death upon a 
falſe accuſation of treafon brought againſt him by U- 


lyſſes, fo provoked Achilles, that he refuſed” to give 


them further aſſiſtance in the war, and ſeparated his 
troops from the reſt of the amy: 5 "< 

The nine firſt years of the war were conſumed ir va- 
rious engagements of no great importance; the Greeks | 
having in that time employed themſelves chiefly in 
ravaging the territories of Priam and his allies. It is 
therefore true, that the war of Troy continued ten 
years; but it is not true, as is commonly believed, that 
the city of Troy was befteged all that ſpace; for it was 
not till the ſpring of the tenth year that the Greeks form- 
ed the ſiege, They at firſt experienced the moſt vigo- 


rous 
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rous reſiſtance, on the part of the beſiegoud, who were 
commanded by Hector, Deiphobus; & and by deve- 
ral princes that had come to their aſſiſtanut:; clughras, 
Sarpedon, Rhæſus, Memnon. The Twjahs had even 
the advantage in ſeveral engagements, and made a great 
laughter of the Greeks; but none of thaſe actions vn 
deciſive. At laſt, however, Hector, at the headiof the 
Trojans, beat the enemy fairly from the field purſued 
them to their camp, forced the entrenchments, and ſet 
fire to their ſhips ; and victory ſeemed at laſt on the 
int of declaring for the Trojans. But Patrotlus, the 
friend of Achilles, perceiving the extreme diſtreſa of the 
Greeks, advanced in this critical moment to:their. relief 
with the troops of Achilles, reckoned the btaveſt-of the 
Grecian army, rallied the Greeks,” and trepulſed the 
Trojans. . Several of the beſt officers on both ſides fell 
on this occaſion ; amongſt the reſt, Sarpedon, ſlain by 
Patroclus, and Patroclus himſelf flam by the hand of 
Hector. Affairs now afſume a different appearance. 
Achilles, furious for the loſs of his frierid;:forghtting 
the former cauſe of his reſentment, joins his foreds to 
the reſt of the Grecian army, beats the Trajans, and 
facrifices on the tomb of Patroclus twelve of the nobleſt 
Ogre eg by him in the engagement. He is no- 
ſolely intent on fighting perſonally. with Hector, whom 
he engages, and Kills at laſt. But, not ſatisficd with the 
death - his gallant enemy, he ſullies the glory of his 
victory by inſulting, in the moſt ungenerous and ſavage 
manner, over his dead body, which he drags at his cha- 
riot-wheels around the city. Achilles r 
ſoon after by Paris; who in like manner falls in à ſhort 
or the hand of Philocte tes. 
Ihe Trojans having now loſt their beſt commanders, 
repoſed their laſt hope on the famous Palladium, a ſta- 
tue of Minerva, ſaid to have dropt into: their city di- 
realy from heaven; it. being a received opiniom, that 
while this ſtatue remained within the walls of Troy that 
city could never be taken. At length, however An- 
tenor and Æneas are reported to have e 
r TEE r ee 


the far greater 
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livered eh fr mph Greeks, and 2 ſame time to have 
betrh 0 th tes open to the e. 
nemy in der night, 32 authors 255 chat the 
Grecks to ſur As for the wooden 
horſe: bp ancans nich the Greeks, according to the 
poets; niadethemſelves maſters of the city, it ſhould 
ſermotbibel a mere chimera of poetical fancy; or, per- 
hapb, , ſome machine reſembling a horſe, which the 
Grecks may have uſed in the ſiege, to make a breack 
in the wäll, by which they gained admittance into the 
town. It is, however, an agreed point, that the Greeks - 
took the cy in the night, put Priam and all his PF, 
to death, and after plundering the town, ſet it 
on fire. The taking of Troy is the moſt cele- Foe. 
brated epoch in the eier of the Greeks; and 
indeed this wur may be 15 to have afforded the firſt 
public diſplay of Grecian valour, It is likewiſe Worth 
remarking,' that the misfortunes of Troy have furnithed 
the f. of the two moſt perfect epic poems in _ 
world, namrly, the lliad and the Eneidd. 
Menelaus alone, by recovering Helen, reaped an aſa 
parent from the ſucceſs of this enterpriſes 
To the other Greeks it proved a ſource of the bittereſt 
misfortunks. The fields of Troy were enriched with the 
blood of their beſt commanders and ſoldiet᷑s, of whom 
part were buried there; and the remains 
of their army, after being further conſiderably diminith> 
ed by the diſaſters of a tempeſtuous voyage, found, on 
their arrival at home, nothing but mortifications and 
diſappointments of the moſt cruel kinds. Their chief; 
Agamemnon, had been but a ſhort while in his own, 
kingdom when he was murdered by Fgyptus the ſon of 
beer ulurped is throne: as the reward. or his 
villan y. 9'1 
' Hermione, the Stair: of 8 and Hbleri, had 
been firſtmargied to Oreſtes, the fon of Agamemnon; 
but was afterwards. taken from him, and gen to Pyr< 
rhus ton of Achilles. Oreſtes having flainb Pyrrhus, 6 
ſucceeded Menelaus in the kin gdom of and feven- 
years after, having likewiſe killed the uſurper Egyptus, 
E 2 together: 
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together with Cutemneſtm his on mother, who had 
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been acceſſory to the murder of her huſband e or 
Hon, he united the kingdom of Sparta with: 
| and Mycene. Oreſtes, in the ee the 
{t bitter remorſe for his er to his mbther; 
:whence the paets have taken 1 to ſay, that he 
was haunted by the furies. Tiſamenes ſuceceded his 
father Oreſtes; but was dethroned, and expelled his 
kingdom by the Heraclidæ, after reigning threr years; 
The Heraclide were at this time headed by three bro- 
thers, Temanes, Cteſiphontes, and Ariſtodemus, ſons 
of Ariſtomachus, great-grandſon of Hercules. They 
laid claim to the . as belonging to them by 
hereditary right, and recovered it accordingy. Temar 
nes got the city of Argos, Ariſtodemus tliat of Sparta, 
und Cteſiphontes Mycene, The return of the rage 
dæ produced a great revolution — the Rates 
Greece, and annihilgted the power the P sf 
{The, Acheans,. who had — inhabited a part of 
Laconia, were by that event obliged to remove ta Aſia 
Minor, where they occupied. that part -of: tha continent 
formerly known by the name of Folia, and there found - 
ed Smyrna, and ſeveral other cities. The Ionians too, 
ho poſſeſſed another diſtrict of the Peloponneſe, were 
/ .expelled that country by the Heraclidz, and obliged, 
uw like manner, to retire to Aſia Minor; -where/they 
took poſſeſſion of the country called after 5 
and there built Epheſus, Clazomene, Samos, &. 
As, the four principal tribes of Greeks, diſtinguiſhed 
'by the names of Eolians, Acheans, lonians, and: Darin 
ans, were perfectly independent of one another, and 
- confined themſelves each to its particular territory, every 
one of them preſerved its ꝓeculiar manner of 
Hence aroſe four principal dialects of the Greck lany 
uage; the Attic, uſed by the Athenians; . thg::Jonic, 
* the people of Tonia ; the Doric, by che Lacedemo- 
nians and Argives ; and the Eolic, by the Bœotians and 
Ahe. inhabitants of Eolia. e een » 46 Hits ard 


by he Herxcde and Pclopide: furr ted kings en Spar 
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2 900 years, ne to. 920 
the: tytant Machanidas. 105 
Ws at his death, U behind him tv fous, 
Euryflhenas. and»Procles.; who being twins, and ſo ex- 
2 like cer other, that it was hardly poſſible to diſ- 
iſh them, were therefore made joint kings. From 
the time Sparta was always — 2 by two kings. 
Euryſthenus was ſucceeded by his ſon Agis, and Procles 
by his ſon called Ous. It was in their time that the 
ſlaves calleil Helots were firſt known at Sparta. The 
inhabitants of Helos, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Sparta, having refuſed to pay a certain tribute 
by-Agis-upen all the. territories of Lacedemon, that 
king, defirgus to confirm his authority by an example 
of ſcverity, laid fiege to their city, took it, and made 
all ebe bene ſlaves. They were condemned to — 
moſt qiſgraceful and 2 employments, and treated 
witheinuch rigour and cruelty. In proceſs of time, the 
Spartans obliged them to labour their grounds, and 
kept them im a ſtate of perpetual ſerritude. 


The Spartans took advantage of the: 1 


extreme good nature of one of their kings Eurytion, to 
encraach un the royal prerogative, and by that means 


produged.contuſign in the government. Eunomus, an- 
other! of their kings, left two ſons of different marriages, 
Polydectus and Lycurgus. Polydectus ſuceceded to Lu- 
nomus ; hut died without leaving any child, though his 
wife was pregnant at the time of his death. Lycurgus, 
therefore; who» afterwards became fo famous, next 
mounted the throne, as colleague to Archelaus; but 
he declared to the people, that he aſſumed this dignity 
merely as a guardian for the child whom his brother's 
wite-thould bring forth, to whom the, crown of right 
belonged.” The. queen, in the mean time, ſignified to 
* gus, that, on condition of bis marrying her, ſhe 
would deſtroy the child in her womb. Lycurgus was 
ſhocked gt this harrid propoſal, but judged it prudent 
to diſſemble, and to avoid, under various pretences, to 
2 explanation with the queen, giving pri - 
vate 


| 
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yate: orders to bring him the child the moment it ſhould 
be born. The queen, at 5 forth hug who 
was: immediately carried by: — — int the qwblic 
aſſembly, and preſented to the e 
thtärcking. The 7 name of this King was Charilins: 


ſhall-reſutne the ſequel of the ee ee | 


| he beginning of gent chapter. imb USNY og 


Menne. "ATHENS: $445: 5 i 60 cm 'r 


Boge Verrope, a native of Egypt; led a; colony of | 


1656. 20 + countrymen into Greece, ſettled in Attica, 


10 and founded the kingdom of Athen. He di- 
vided the country into twelve diſtricts, andrafſumet-the 
name of king. He pitched on a hill in tht midſt of a 
large plain for the foundation of his ci ty, and huilt the 
con on the rock in which 9 He 
eſtabliſhed a religion among his ſubjects, and inſtituted 
à particular form of worſhip to Jupiter and Minerva. 
As. the ſoil of the country of Attica was very barren, his 
ſudjects were laid under the neceſlity of making uſe of 
navigation to bring corn from Africa and:Sicily./-| The 
Areopagus, a kind of ſenate, which aſſembled: and held 
its deliberations upon a hill near the citadel, conſecrated 
to Mars, was likewiſe inſtituted by Cecrops, This tri- 
bunal was afterwards rendered * dener the moſt fa. 


mous in the world. A u 


The names of the faceatiogs of Cocycintr wht Cra- 
naus, Amphictyon, Ericthonius, Pandion, Erectheus, 
Gecrops II. Pandion II. Egeus, Theſeus, Mueſtheus, 
1 G Ocphidas Timstiunt Molatitus, 

tia SHI RSA 
po ney Was expelled Athens. bs AmpbiQyon and 
Hellen, ſons of Deucalion king of Theſſaly: It is 
thought chat the Greeks deri their: name frem this 


1 tte 


Hellen. | 
26949 b Ae inſtituted the famous aſſerubly 


1497. called aſter his name. It was compoſed oſ de- 
gur: nes fem e according to ſame, 

from one and thirty neighbouring ſtates, among Em 

this king brought about à ſort of conſederhey . Ww 
2992 deputies 
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deputies from each of theſe ſtates met twice i · year ui 
Thermpp ya to deliberate on the affas of Greece iti 
gotlergl.“ The Amphictyons had a power of determt- 
ning in tlie laſt reſort, all controverſies that ſubſiſtꝭd 
. — tlieſe ſtates; and of impoſing high fines oh this 
ty bund in the wrong. The members of this cont} 
3 their admiſſion, bound themſelves by the meſt 
ſolemn oaths and imprecations, to the ſtrict performance 
of the duty of their office. They particularly engaged 
themſelves to execute vengeance againſt any perſon ho 
ſhould preſume to abſtract any gift from the temple of 
Apollo. The authority of this tribunal prevailed: in all 
its till the time of Philip king of Macedon, who 
havifſy-/procured himſelf to be clefied preſident of it, a- 
buſed the power repoſed in him, and dy _ means 
brouglit the court into contempt. 28h:defs 
Bacchus, known likewiſe by the name of 1 
having in the time of Amphi on come into Greece; 
accompanied by other natives of the eaſt, inſtructed the 
Greeks in many uſeful arts, particularly in the culture 
of the wiel in return, the Greeks accounted: him à 
god, aridraiſed-altars to his memory. The birth and 
conqueſts of this gad have furniſhed an  noophe field for 
the imaginations of the poets to embelliſn. 40 
Under the reign of Erithonius, is placed the rape of 
Proſer pine, the daughter of Ceres queen of Sicily; the 
of Ceres into Greece to ſeek her daughter; her 
Eleuſis with Triptolemus, whom ſhe. inſtructed 
in ellage} and the eſtabliſhment of her worſhip at E- 
leuſis. The ceremonies attending this wo were 
known ch the name of the Eleuſinian 2 and 
became extremely famous, on account of the i 
trablei ſecrecy with which they were conccale. 
Ericthonius inſtitated, in honour of Minerva, as 
feſtivall:called: Panathenea, on account of the great 
concourſe-!of' people: from every part of Greece that 
flocked to Athins on that occaſion. xo e 
| the: Atheyians the uſe of money. al DNS 28, oz! 
-Flndicn bin four ſons: ne of hel was K. 
geus 
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his ſucceſſor; Pallas, another of them, had fifty 
ons, called after him Pallantide. Egeus had but one 
child, and him by a concubine called £t/yra, the daugh- 
ter ef Picheus/ This child was Theſeus, one of the 
moſt nous. heroes of antiquity. © © 

I Theſeus, while yet very young, and before 
1264. his acceſſion to the throne, having heard of the 
251 exploits of Hercules, was ſeized with a.violent 
deſire to imitate him. After his example, therefore, 
he employed himſelf in clearing the highways of rob- 
bers, of whom he deſtroyed a great number. On re- 
turning to Athens, his father received him with much 
joy, and named him his ſucceſſor in the kingdom. 

On coming to the throne, he was involved in à war 
againſt his couſins, the ſons of Pallas, who were pro- 
voked that a baſtard ſhould be preferred to them in the 
kingdom. But being unable to reſiſt the valour of 
Theſeus, they were vanquiſhed and diſperſed. / As The- 
ſeus could not bear to be idle, he employed himfelf in 
deſtroying the monſters that infeſted the country. He 
killed the bull of Marathon, and freed the Athenians 
from a tribute of ſeven boys and as many girls, impofed 
upon them by Minos king of Crete,, who, to revenge 
the death of his brother Androgeus, whom the Athe- 
nians had flain, invaded their country, and forced them 
to ſubmit to that ſevere condition. But Theſeus ha- 
ving accompanied the, children to Crete, attracted the 
affections of Ariadne the daughter of Minos, married 
her, and got the tribute diſcharged. This ſeems to be 
the fimple truth of the matter; but the poets, in their 
uſual manner, have given the affair a more marvellous 
turn. They tell us, that Theſeus received from Ariadne 
a clue to conduct him through the labyrinth, wherein 
was kept the Minotaur, a monſter, half man half bull, 
wy which, by the command of an oracle, the Athenian 

— were given to be devoured; and that Theſeus - 
ng, accor by the help of this clue, made his 
way through the dba. and reached the monſter, 3 
$0 36.3" 4.3" FU tack 
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tacked and Killed it, and i relieved” his 66 
from the tribute. 5 wegn — Me ed 
Theſeus, after effeQing the of is ſet 
out in triumph on his return Gr abb, 1 
on his way loſt Ariadne, who was run away with by A 
eſt of Bacchus, he was ſo grieved, that he omitted to 
ang out White colours, the ſignal of victory a on 
with' his father. Fyeus, from this, believing his ſon to 
be dead; jumped into the fea that now bears ar rey 
and drowned himſelf. 
Theſeus having procured peace to his country, ap- 
| 1 to govern it with wiſdom. He is ſaid to 
induced all the inhabitants of Attica, partly by his 
authority, partly by perſuaſion, to remove from their 
to Athens, there to live in one great commu- 
nity; and to have invited, by a public proclamation, 
people” of all other nations to come and ſettle at Athens, 
where they were to be in every reſpect on an equal 
foot with the natives of Attica. This produced a large 
mereaſe in the number of inhabitants, and in ther EX 
tent of the city. 
After acct Ing this undertak he cus 
the ſyſtem of government into a ſort o republic, reſer- 
ving only to himſelf the command of the army, and the 
of the laws. He divided the people into three 
claſſes; the nobility, the farmers or huſbandmen, and 
the' mectunies, All public offices were to be occupied 
by the — oe alone, but the reſt of the people had _ 
power of the particular perſon on whom 
office was — flor He —_ the tribunat 
of the Prytaneum, compoſed of fifty members, who, a. 
mong other buſineſs, were to provide for the ſubſiſt- 
ener of ſuch Poor citizens as had done eminent ſervice 
to the ſtate. A "BE 
Aſter having. put the adminiſtration upon a proper” 
foot, he ſpent the remainder of his life in travellinga- 
bout in queſt of adventures, in which to ſignalize his 
valour:” He had a ſhare in the victory over the Cen- 
taurs in the conqueſt of the golden fleece; * the 
F ace 
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chace of the Calydonian boar; and in both the wars of 
Thebes. Tpcſeus and Pirithous having met with an 
intention to fight, were ſo {truck with admiration at the 
ſight of each other, that they laid aſide all hoſtile inten- 
tions, and from that time forward lived in the moſt per- 
fe& friendſhip. They of concert forcibly carried off 
the famous Helen daughter of Tindarus ; and after- 
wards went to the court of Aidoneus, ſurnamed Pluto, 
king of the Moloſſi, to carry off his daughter likewiſe. 
But Pluto flew Pirithous, and threw Theſeus into pri- 
ſon, whence he was releaſed by Hercules. The poets 
have involved theſe events in abundance of fables. 
Theſeus, on returning to Athens, found great cauſe of 
diſquiet from his family- affairs, which ended in the tra- 
gical deaths of his wife Phedra, and of his ſon Hippoli- 
tus. Meneſtheus too had taken the opportunity of his 
abfence to prejudice the public againſt him. Theſeus, 
thinking it beneath him to, puniſh the ungrateful Athe- 
- Bians, ſatisfied himſelf with leaving their country, and 
retired to the ifland of Scyros. — time aſter, Ly- 
comedes, chief of that iſland, growing jealous of his 
merit, laid an ambuſh for him, and cauſed him to be 
thrown from the top of a precipice. _ 

lbeſeus was the greateſt king the Athenians ever 
had; His tomb, in after times, became famous by be- 
ing made a refuge for ſlaves. 

Meneſtheus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis military f n 
in the war againſt Troy. 

In the reign of Codrus, the Heraclide being at war 
with the Athenians, were told by the oracle, that they 
ſhould be victorious if they did not kill Codrus. That 
prince, hearing of this reſponſe, diſguiſed himſelf in a 
peaſant's habit, and, entering the enemy's camp, pro- 
voked them to kill him. When the Heraclidæ were in- 
28 of their having flam- Codrus, they immediately 

1 
Codrus was the laſt king of Athens. For, on his 
death, the government became republican, by the eſta- 
dliſnment of Archons; an office which was at firſt he- 

reditary, 
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reditary, and little inferior, in point of power, to 
royalty itſelf.— We ſhall in the next chapter reſume the 
hiſtory of this republic. Wir (907 547 


CHAP. u. 
Affairs of Greece, from the abolition of the kingly 
government in the principal ſtates, till the time 


that Hippias took refuge in Perſia. * 


IRom what has been faid in the preceding chapter 
Tit appears, that the government of all the different 
ſtates. of Greece was originally monarchical. But the 
tyranny of their princes ſoon produced a total alteration 
in the ſyſtem; awakened in the minds of the Greeks 
that ardent defire of liberty which ever after ſo ſtrongly 
marked the character of this wonderful people; and 
threw them into ſo many ſeparate republics. For ſome 
time, indeed, we ſhall ſee private perſons now and then 
appear, who, prompted by their ambition, attempt to 
become ſovereigns of their country, ſome by policy and 
addreſs, ſome by open violence, and the force ot arms. 
But of all theſe ſtates, Sparta and Athens diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves far above the reſt ; and by their extraor- 
dinary merit, and the wiſdom of their laws, acquired ſo 
great a ſuperiority over the others, that they became 
the main ſprings of the political machine of Greece. 
Between theſe two republics a ſpirit of rivalſhip very na- 
turally aroſe, which at laſt broke out into long conteſts 
and diſſenſions; in the courſe of which we ſhall ſee the 
other ſtates ſometimes ſiding with Sparta, ſometimes 
with Athens, as their different intereſts incline them. 
The principal events, therefore, of this hiſtory, more 
immediately reſpect theſe two republics, which con- 
ſtantly occupy the foremoſt place, and appear, on all 
occaſions, to ſuſtain the fate of Greece. We proceed, 
therefore, to reſume the hiſtory of Sparta and Athens, 
from the period at which we ſtopped in the laſt chapter. 
2 1 'LyYcusGUS, 
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 'Lycvxevs, by his equitable and difintereſted conduct 
in defeating the barbarous intentions of the queen, and 
procuring Charilaus, yet a child in the cradle, to be de- 
clared king, had highly offended that princeſs; who, in 
revenge, employed all her intereſt to form a faction a- 
inſt him, and got him accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt 
the ſtate. But Lycurgus ſoon withdrew himſelf from 
all danger from theſe machinations. Perceiving that 
the laws were entirely dif! d, he refolved to bring 
about an extraordinary reformation in the government, 
and for that purpoſe to travel into foreign countries, 
that he might have an opportunity of obſerving with his 
own eyes the various cuſtoms and inſtitutions of the dif- 
ferent nations the moſt renowned for the wiſdom of their 
legiſlation. be ron | 
With this view he firſt went to the ifland of Crete, 
where the celebrated Minos had eftabliſhed a ff of 
laws, the rigid ſpirit of which was much to the liking of 
Lycurgus. This Minos was a powerful prince, who 
had flouriſhed 100 years before the Trojan war, and 
whoſe virtues had procured him the higheſt eſteem; 
Having ſubdued the land of Crete, he reſolved to ſe- 
cure his conqueſt by the wiſdom of his laws, The 
government there, at the time of his conqueſt, was mo- 
narchical; but to bring that form of government to its 
utmoſt perfection, Minos judged it neceſſary to make 
the prince as ſubje& to the power of the laws, as the 
nation was ſubject to the power of the prince; who by 
that means ſhould have an unlimited power af doing 
good, and at the ſame time ſhould be totally reſtrained 
from doing miſchief ; the laws committing to him the 
molt precious of all truſts, the care of a whole people, 
on condition of his ruling them as a father and protec- 
tor, not as an oppreſſor and tyrant, From Crete Ly- 
curgus went into Aſia; where he collected into one 
body the works of Homer, which before were ſcattered 
up and down in detached fragments. From Afia he 
travelled into Egypt, where he acquired a vaſt fund of 
knowledge, . l N 
. After 
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After having maturely conſidered the various forms 
of — . that had fallen under his obſervation, 
deliberately weighed the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages of each, he adopted into his n ſyſtem what ap- 
peared to him the moſt eligible. The reſult of all theſe 
painful reſearches, was the famous Spartan legiſlation, 
which has been the wonder of ſucceeding ages; and to 
us, in theſe latter times, would appear to be altogether 
chimerical and impracticable, were it not atteſted paſt 
all poſſibility of doubt by every ancient author who 
ſpeaks of it, many of whom, ſuch as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
 Xenophon, and Plutarch, were eye-witnefles of what 
they deliver. It is, beſides, an undoubted fact, that 
this ſyſtem ſubſiſted during a ſpace of more than 700 
years. We cannot, however, ſufficiently admire how 
it was poſſible for one man to ſucceed in eſtabliſhing a 
form of government, ſo violently repugnant in ſeveral 
2 ulars to the moſt powerful paſſions of the human 
u 1 a 
During the abſence of Lycurgus, the Lacedemonians 
became extremely turbulent, and Sparta was on the 
brink of falling into downright —— Perceiving 
how much they wanted a man of ſuperior parts and un- 
derſtanding, they diſpatched meſſengers to intreat Ly- 
curgus to return. He immediately obeyed the invita- 
tion. But before proceeding to promulgate his laws, 
he choſe to fortify himfelf with the authority of the 
gods ; and for that purpoſe went to conſult the oracle 
of Delphos, where he found means to obtain a favour- 
able reſponſe. 
his arrival at Sparta, he firſt commu- 
nicated his ſcheme in private to the leading men 884. 
of the city. Having procured their approbation, | 
he proceeded to the market-place, eſcorted by a num- 
ber of armed men, and there explained to the people 
the alterations he intended to bring about in the go- 
vernment, and the new inſtitutions he propoſed to e- 
ſtabliſh. We — pg at preſent to enter on a detail of 
theſe infligutions, becauſe the courſe of the wo 
ou 
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ſhould thereby be too much interrupted ; but we ſhall | 
ſpeak of them at length in the ſequel. | 

Lycurgus was almoſt entirely employed, ne the 
remainder of his life, in bringing his laws to perfection, 
and enforcing the obſervance of them. In this he met 
with much oppoſition ; and diſplayed, perhaps, no lefs 
fortitude and prudence in prevailing with his fellow / citi- 
zens to ſubmit to his regulations, than he had thown 


_ wiſdom in deviſing them. 


After having put the finiſhing hand to his work, 100 

taſted of the pleafure of ſeeing his inſtitutions firmly e- 
ſtabliſhed, and his countrymen accuſtomed to execute 
them, he declared his intention of conſulting the oracle, 
whether any further improvement were E. and ob- 
tained their ſolemn promiſe to obſerve them till his return. 
On arriving at Delphos, he was aſſured by the prieſteſs, 
that while Sparta kept his laws in obſervance, ſhe ſhould 
be the moſt illuſtrious and happy city in the world. Ly- 
curgus tranſmitted this reſponſe to Sparta; and conſi- 


dering his plan to be now entirely completed, he died a 94558 


voluntary death, by abſtaining from all nouriſhment.” 

The reformation of the Spartan government by — 
curgus, is reckoned a ſecond revolution there. For the 
future, therefore, we are to conſider that ſtate as a re- 
public, in which the kings were no more chan the rm: 
cipal magiſtrates. 
| Hiſtorians place the birth of Homer 1 not many years 
prior to that of Lycurgus. 

Soon after-the death of Loves, a war having 
broken out between the Lacedemonians and Argives a- 
bout a ſmall territory called 7hyrea, both parties, to 
ſpare the liyes of their citizens, agreed to terminate the 
diſpute by 300 choſen men of each fide. Theſe 600 
combatants engaging: accordingly, fought with ſuch fury 
and obſtinacy, that they were all killed on the ſpot ex- 
cept three, two of whom were Argives, and the third a 
elan. named Orthrades *. As both parties 

claimed 


0 The reader will be ſtruck with the ſimilarity between this 
combat. 


=> 
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claimed the victory, a general battle enſued, in which 
the Lacedemonians remained the conquerors. Orthra- 
des, diſdaining to ſurvive the reſt of his fellow-ſoldiers, 
killed himſelf on the field of battle f. | 
This year Theopompus, one of the Lacedemoni 
kings, eſtabliſhed the Ephori in Sparta; or ra- 
ther, the common people, provoked by the op- 760. 
preſſion under which they groaned, prevailed 
with that king to give them thoſe magiſtrates as a check 
both on the power of the kings and of the ſenate. 
Ihe Lacedemonians about the ſame time declared 
war againſt the Meſſenians, for having violated 
ſome Lacedemonian young women, who had 743. 
gone, according to cuſtom, to pay their devo- 
tions at a temple on the confines of both ſtates. To 
revenge this inſult, the Lacedemonians, under the 
command of Alcmenus, ſurpriſed the town of Amphea 
by night, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. The 
Meſſenians were not at that time in a ſituation to make 
repriſals. But about four years after, they marched into 
Laconia under the command of their king Euphaes, and 
came to an engagement. with the Lacedemonians, ta 
which the night alone put an end. 23 | 
Next year the Lacedemonians took the-field, after 
binding themſelves by oath, not to return to Sparta till 
they ſhould reduce every place in the poſſeſſion of the 
Meſſenians. A battle "enſued, in which both parties 
fought with fuch obſtinacy, that fatigue obliged them to 
{ſeparate by mutual conſent, The Meſſenians, exhauſt- 
ed by the double calamity of a war and plague, af- 
ſembled at Ithome, a ſtrong place ſituated on the ſum- 
mit of a hill, and ſent to conſult the oracle at Delphos 


combat and that of the Horatii and Curiatii in the Roman. hi- 
ſtory, and a much later one ſtill recorded in the Hiltory of Scot- 


land, which took place in 1396, to terminate a feud between two 
highland clans, N | 


'+ Rome was founded in the Vear before Chriſt 1533 — and, 
three years after, the rape of the Sabine women is ſaid to have 
happened. 3 - | Y; 

about 


about the means of relief in this deſperate extremity. 


' 


The oracle returned for anſwer, that they muſt facrifice 
to the gods a virgin of royal blood; and Ariſtodemus, 
a Meſſenjan of royal extraction, in obedience to the di- 
vine command, offered up his own daughter. About 
the ſame time, a bloody battle happened in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ithome, where the Meffenians performed 


prodigies of valour to refcue the body of their king Eu- 


phaes, who had fallen covered with wounds in the fight; 
and they were at laſt ſucceſsful. Here Ariſtodemus ob- 
tained the prize of valour, as the perſon that had fought 
with the greateſt bravery ; and he was likewiſe choſen 


king in place of Euphaes, who died of his wounds. 


Ariſtodemus having led his countrymen to another 
engagement with the Lacedemonians, defeated them, 
ah took their king Theopompus, whom, together with 

oo Spartans more, he put to death in cold blood. 

he Lacedemonians, apprehenfive left their families 
ſhould fail in the mean time, by their long abſence from 
home, in conſequence- of the oath they had taken, ſent 
back to Sparta all the foldiers who had joined the army 
after the taking of that oath, to cohabit with the wives 
of thoſe that remained. The iſſue of this extraordinary 
connection were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Parthe- 
nians ; who, as ſoon as they were able to carry arms, 
baniſhed themſelves of. their own accord from Sparta, 


and formed a ſettlement at Tarentum in Italy. 


Four years after, a general action enſued between 
the Lacedemonians and Meffenians, in which a party of 
= latter attacked the Lacedemonians from an ambu- 
cade, put them to flight, and procured their country- 
men the victory. But though the Spartans had loſt in 
this engagement the flower of their troops, they, ne- 
vertheleſs, laid ſiege to Ithome. Ariſtodemus ſeeing his 
countrymen reduced to the laſt extremity, killed him- 


ſelf in deſpair on the tomb of his daughter. The reſt 


of the Meſſenians, after enduring the urmoſt miſeries 

of famine, were obliged at laſt to capitulate. The La- 

cedemonians made the greateſt part of them 9 mw 
| I "Th | orce 
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forced them to cultivate their grounds; but many of 
them eſcaped, and took refuge among different nations. 
This firſt war was of twenty years continuance. | 
The Mefſenians, after enduring the Lacede- | 
momian yoke for thirty years, grew at laſt weary 685. 
of it, and reſolved to attempt the recovery of ; 
their liberty. For this purpoſe they put themſelves un- 
der the command of Ariſtomenes, a young man of ex- 
traordinary bravery, and great ſkill in the art of war; 
and under his conduct vanquiſhed. their enemies in ſe-- 
veral engagements. The Lacedemonians being hard 
preſſed, conſulted the oracle; who adviſed them to beg 
a general of the Athenians. Theſe not chuſing to give, 
them a man of much merit, ſent them Tyrteus a poet. 
The Lacedemonians found their affairs not at all mend - 
ed by this expedient ; and after being beaten in three 
fucceſhve battles, they reſolved to return to Sparta. 
But. this reſolution was oppoſed by Tyrteus; who, to 
rouſe their courage, recited to them ſome verſes that 
he had compoſed with great care. Theſe verſes were 
ſo ſpirited, and well calculated to inſpire bravery, and a 
contempt of danger, that they animated the Lacedemo- 
nians to the higheſt pitch of martial rage, in ſo much that 
they required, with one voice, to be inſtantly led againſt 
the enemy; and after a moſt bloody battle, obtained a 
complete victory. The remains of the Meſſenian army 
retreated to Mount Eira, where they detended them- 
ſelves a long time againſt all the efforts of the Lede - 
monians; but their general, Ariſtomenes, having fallen 
amidſt a croud of Spartans, upon whom he had made a 
moſt deſperate attack, his countrymen were ſo diſcou- 
raged by his death, and fo weakened by their repeated 
engagements with the Lacedemonians, that they were 
at overpowered. Such of them as fell into the 
hands of the enemy, were reduced to the condition of 
Helots. The reſt, ſeeing their country ruined paſt all 
hopes of recovery, retired to Sicily, and there founded 
2 city, called at firſt Meſſene, and afterwards Mefſmnna- 
Their laſt brave general, Ariſtomenes, was the ſworn 
of --: | G ENEMY - 
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enemy of the Spartans, i and, while 5 lived, their con- 
ſtant terror . 


£ 


We have already: alfred, that monarchy was. 7 — 
boliſhed at Athens under the children of rus, and 
governors called Archous ſet up in place of the prince. 
Theſe were the principal magitrates of the republic, 
and were bound to govern the ſtate according to the e- 
ſtablithed laws. In the beginning they enjoyed their 
office for life, and Medon was the firſt who was inveſt- 
ed with that dignity. Afterwards, upon the death of 
Alcmeon, the people created nine Archons, and con- 
fined their authority to the ſpace: of ten years. The 
chief of them was called Eponymus Archon, and the 
year was diſtinguiſhed by his name; under ſuch an 
Archon, for example, was fought ſuch a battle ; the 
ſecond. was called King; the third. Polemarchus.; : 
and the remaining ſix bore the general name ; of 7 heſ- 
 mothete. 

Such a limited authority as that veſted i in the Ar- 
chons, . was. inſufficient to curb men of ſo turbulent a 
diſpoſition. The Athenians, accordingly, were for ſe- 
veral years diſtracted by controverſies and factions. For 
having as yet no written laws, they diſagreed about al- 
molt every point both of religion and government. on 
took advantage of theſe troubles, and ſeized the cita- 
del ; but the Athenians found means to quell this inſur- 
recen. rial 
. Having learned, by experience, that real 2 con- 
ſiſts in a due dependence on laws and government, the 
Athenians reſolved to take the moſt -efteQtual meafures 
for putting an end to their diſſenſions. With this view 

they caſt their eyes on one of their Archons na- 
623. med Draco, a citizen of exemplary virtue, and 
the moſt rigid ſeverity of manners; but whoſe 
extreme rigour, in point of government, bordered on 
inhumanity. This man being choſen by the Athenians 


The combat between the Horatii and Curiatii ls placed. in 
the year before Chriſt 667+. 7 N 
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to be their lawgiver, from a zeal to ſtop the — 
neſs of their manners, fell into the oppoſite extreme, 


and made death the puniſhment of the moſt trivial of. 


fences, even of idleneſs and indolence. On this -ac- 


count the laws of Draco were ſaid to have been writ- 
ten, not with ink, but with blood: and their exceſſive 
red them the fate of all violent e 


ſeverity procu 
tions 3 they quickly fell into diſuſe. 


At length aroſe a man worthy to — 5 5 a 


to the Athenians. This was the 3 Solon, 643. 


a native of Salamis. Having lately reſtored the _ 
Athenians to the government of that iſland by a- ſtrata- 


— 


gem, he had, by that exploit, gained great reputation; 


and his integrity, his — his knowledge in the 
ſcience of government, but, above all, the mildneſs of 


his diſpoſition, ſoon procured him the eſteem of his fel⸗ 


low- citizens. The Athenians, therefore, pitched on 
him to reſtore tranquillity in their. city; created him 


- and inveſted him with full au- 


Archon- extraordinary; 
thority to make ſuch reformation in the govermnent as. 
he ſhould judge neceſſary. The unlimited power with 
which he was intruſted might have conducted hin to 


the throne; but his virtue and moderation would not 


permit bim to bel n. way to the temptation. 
Sade applied himſelf with great care and 1 


to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him by his countrymen. 
He ſettled the public government on a more Wed * 


foundation, and deviſed for the Athenians a body © 


excellent laws. Of his inſtitutions, ſo far as they re- 


garded the public adminiſtration, we ſhall afterwards 


ſpeak at ſome length; but his private laws. nether fall 


within our province or deſign. 

After having publiſhed bis laws, and bound the citi- 
zens by oath. to obey them, Solon left Athens for the 
ſpace of ten years, both with a view that his inſtitutions. 


might, in the mean. tune, take deep root, and that he 


might avoid the daily complaints and difficulties ſtarted, 
to. bim about their execution and interpretation. In 
INT r Y n 7 % . 
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this interval he travelled into Egypt, and viſited Croſus 
of Lydia. That prince having made an oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of his vaſt wealth and magnificence, to ex- 
cite the admiration of Solon, had the mortification to 
ſee them regarded by the philoſopher with the moſt 
Stoical indifference, and could not draw from him the 
ſmalleſt compliment on that account; Solon only taki 
this opportunity to remark, that no man could wi 
certainty boaſt of his happineſs til the inſtant of a 


death. 

During the abſence of Solon, great diforders were 
occaſioned at Athens by three factions formed under 
three different heads; Megacles, Piſiſtratus, and Lys» 
curgus. Megacles was extremely powerful by his 
wealth, being the ſon of Alcmenus, whom King . Croe« 
ſus had loaded with riches, and having married the 
daughter of Cliſtenus, one of the moſt opulent princes 
of Greece. Piſiſtratus, the mildneſs of his beha« 
viour, his affability, and his liberality to the 
er citizens, had acquired the higheſt popularity. 
his inſinuating addreſs was no more than an artful — 
to his moſt ambitious deſigns. Solon found WO in 
this ſituation on his return to Athens. | 

Piſiſtratus, the better to effectuate his „em- 
ployed one of the moſt ſingular and baſi "4 gems. 
Having wounded himſelf in — parts of his — he 
ordered his friends to carry him all covered with blood 
to the market · place, where he told the people, that 
he had ſuffered this cruel treatment from the enemies 
he had created to himſelf by his zeal for the good of 
the republic. The populace, moved by his ſtory and 
his appearance, roſe in his favour, overpowered the op- 

ſite factions,” and appointed a guard of fifty men for 
his perſon. With the aſſiſtance of ' theſe, and of a 
greater number of. his own creatures whom he armed, 
Piſiſtratus firſt ſeized the citadel, and ſoon after made 
himſelf maſter of the hole city. 
| Solon, after upbraiding Piſiſtratus in vain with 
580. the injuſtice of hs uſurpation, and the people 


with . 
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with their cowardice and folly, retired from A- 
thens, overwhelnied with grief, and went to paſs the 


remaining part of is life in 8 iſland of Cyprus; but 
ſorrow at ſeeing the oppreſſion of his country, ſoon put 


a period to his days; and he died the firſt year after his 
retirement, at the age of 80. Solon certainly poſſeſſed 
a philoſophical ſpirit, and was animated with gn extras 
ordinary zeal for the republican form of government. 
But his ſyſtem - was ' fundatnentally faulty, in ſo far as it 
threw all the power into the hands of the multitude; 
whom the event of Piſiſtratus's operations ſhewed to be 
extremely apt to be led aſtray by an artful deſigning man. 
It muſt, however, be allowed, that he gave the Athe- 
nians, who had been bred up in the greateſt licentiouſ- 
neſs, the beſt notions of +. wh law, and juſtice, of 
which at that time they were perhaps capable. 

Solon was cotemporary with the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece, and was himſelf accounted one of their num- 
ber. The names of the other ſix were, Thales, Bias, 
Pittacus, Cleobulus, Periander, and Chilo. They were 
honoured with the title of wi/e men on account of their 
having been all legiſlators, in ſome degree or other, and 
of their having dren the general maxims of morali- 

in ſhort Laconic ſentences, 

Piſiſtratus enjoyed his ill gotten tyranny for no longer 
ſpace than three years, Megacles and Lycurgus having 
united their factions, and procured his expulſion. But Me- 
gacles ſoon becoming jealous of his rival's power, offered 
bis daughter in marriage to Piſiſtratus, and the ſovereign 
authority along with her. Piſiſtratus accepted the offer, 
and Lycurgus was expelled. But Piſiſtratus, the more 
effectually to ſecure the popular approbation, reſolved to 
make his reſtoration appear as the immediate effect of 


divine interpoſition; and for that purpoſe prevailed on 


a woman of a fine majeſtic figure to play the part of 
Minerva on the occaſion, and in that character to an- 
nounce his arrival. The woman, accordingly, afluming 
the dreſs in which that goddeſs. was ufually repreſent- 
M7 md appearing all of. a ſudden in the migit of the 


city, 
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* mounted on a magnificent chariot, acted her part 
to perfection, and proclaimed aloud, that ſhe, Minerva, 
was juſt about to bring back Piſiſtratus. The people 
regarded this piece of roguery as a divine mandate, __ 

received the tyrant with the utmoſt joy. 
Hlipparchus and Hippias, the — of Pifiſtratus by a 
former marriage, apprehenſive. leſt their brothers by 
his preſent wife might ſupplant them in the ſucceſſion to 
the tyranny, artfully inſtilled into the mind of their fa- 
ther injurious ſuſpicions of their ſtepmother. Mega- 
cles, to ſupport his daughter, bribed. the greater part of 
the ae induced them to revolt, and forced Piſi- 
Nis! 9 fly a ſecond time, and to take refuge 
5 30 in the iſland of Eubcea, where he lived with his 
family eleven years. In the mean time his ſon 
Hippias, a man of an active intriguing diſpoſition, ha- 
ving prevailed on ſeveral maritime towns to declare in 
his father's favour, Piſiſtratus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a conſiderable body of troops, by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance he ſurpriſed the city of Athens, at a time when he 
was leaſt expected, and entered it as its conqueror. 
© To eſtabliſh his authority, he thought it neceſſary to 
accomplith the deſtruction of thoſe who ſupported the 
party of Megacles. But after having removed out of 
the way all who had power and inclination to oppoſe 
him, he applied himſelf to efface the remembrance of 
his cruelties: and it ' muſt be acknowledged, that the 
mildneſs and juſtice of his ſubſequent adminiſtration 
made , amends, in a great meaſure, for his former 
crimes ; for from that time he *applied his power to 
the beſt of purpoſes, His eloquence-was of great fer- 
vice to him in regaining the public affection, and lulling 
the Athenians into a forgetfulneſs of their former liber- 
ty. He ſtudied by.every method to acquire popularity, 
particularly by throwing his gardens open to all the ci- 
tizens; and, upon the whole, he juſtified the ſaying of 
Solon, that he would have been the beſt citizen of A- 
thens, if he had not been the moſt ambitious. He end- 
cd an days in peace, and ranſmitted 1 to his children his 
| uſurped 


uſu 
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rped ſovereignty, which he had enjoyed all together 
for the ſpace of thirty-three years, during the laſt ſeven- 
teen years of which he had reigned | in the utmoſt n 
and tranquillity. 
Hipparchas and IBppiss his ſors: ſhared the king- 
dom between them, and lived in perfect good un- 
ing with each other; Hipparchus, as eldeſt 
brother, enjoying the chief honours. This man inhe- 
rited his father's extraordinary love for the ſciences ; 
and to inſpire the Athenians, by the charms, of poetry, 
with a taſte for letters, and the poliſhed manners which 
are a natural conſequence of knowledge, he invited to 
his court Anacreon and Simonides, and patronized all 
men of diſtinguiſhed genius. According to Plato, the 
tranquillity and happineſs that prevailed * his reignt 
revived the idea of the golden age. 
About the ſame time Polycrates W the ſove- 
reign power at Samos, and ſacrificed his own brother 
to his deſire of occupying the regal dignity alone. 
Having procured a flect of 100 veſſels, he rendered him- 
ſelf formidable both in Europe and Aſia, and wantonly 
| oppreſſed both his ſubjects and his neighbours. Sparta, 
by its warlike exploits, was now regarded as the prin- 
cipal republic of Greece. Its protection therefore was 
implored againſt the- tyranny of Polycrates ; and as the 
_ Spartans profeſſed themſelves the enemies of every ſpe- 
cies of tyranny and oppreſſion, they thoyght themſelves 
bound in honour to check the progreſs of the tyrant. 
With this view they fitted out a fleet, made a deſcent 
upon. the iſland of Samos, and laid ſiege to the town. 
But — enterpriſe miſcarried; and, after being re- 
n repeated aſſaults, they were at laſt obliged to 
— the undertaking, and to return home. Poly- 
crates, à little while after, fell into the hands of A 
| Perſians, and was by them crucified. Eaces ſucceeded 
bim in the tyranny ; but the people found means. to 
throw off his yoke, and to recover their liberty. 
Hippias, after reigning eighteen years at Athens, be- 
came at laſt cruel and deſpotic. The Athenians there- 
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weary of his tyranny, and formed a 
70 05 inſt | him and his brother. The faction of the 
Alemeanides; fo called from their leader 'Megacles the 
ſon of Alemenus, were the fomentors and prinvipal ac- 
tors in this confpiracy. Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
both citizens of Athens, and mutually econmeQted by 
friendſhip, reſolved to revenge an affront offered to the 
daughter of the former by Hipparchus, who had 
her to retire from a public procefion at which ſhe (was 
intitled to have aſſiſted by carrying a baſket of flowers. 
Nothing leſs would ſatisfy the reſentment of theſe two men 
than the depoſition of the tyrants. Having concerted the 
proper meaſures for their enterpriſe, they ſecretly im- 
ue rted their plan to a ſmall number of the citizens, and 
ed the day 2 execution to be the feaſt of Panathenea, 
when all the citizens wore arms. They accordingly: at- 
tacked and flew Hipparchus; but were * in- 
ſtantly apprehended, and put to death. 
Hippias having eſcaped the fate of his: 83 ſta: 
died the beſt means for ſecuring his life for the future. 
In the firſt place, he put. to the torture the 'accomplives 
of the murderers of his brother, to wk them to diſco - 
ver the other circumſtances of the plot. On this:occa- 
——— Lionna, who had been very inti- 
mately connected with Harmodius, behaved with the 
utmoſt heroiſm. She ſupported, with a courage infi- 
nitely ſuperior to what might have been 


d from 
her ſex, the moſt cruel torments; and leſt the violence 


of the torture ſhould at laſt make her uter what ſhe 
choſe to conceal, ſhe cut out her own tongue. The A; 
thenians afterwards erected to her memory ſtatue 
without a tongue. Several citizens were ſacrificed to 
the ſuſpicions of Hippias, who obliged all the 
of the taction of . Alcmeonides to fly from Athens. 
The Alcmeonides, in the mean time, were very ac- 
tive in contriving means for bringing themſelves back. 
With this view they were ſo lucky as to engage in their 
intereſts, by very liberal preſents, the prieſteſs of Del- 
Fon; ; who, as often as the Lacedemonians came to 
in. | . conſult 
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conſult her, or to implore - ber. interceſſion. with the 
gods in their behalf, conſtantly anfwered them, © Th 
they mult free Athens from the tyranny of the Pifi 
e ſtratidæ. This ſtratagem had the deſired effect. 


than his rival, eaſily brought over the populace to his 
ſide, and ſoon got the better of his antagoniſt. Cli- 
ſthenes made ſeveral alterations in the form of govern- 
ment; and in particular, .created fix. new tribes. It 


” 


- 


Ia the preceding year, viz. 511, Tarquin was expel ed from 
Rome, and Confular government eſtablithed there. "EXP OY 
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. be who invented' the pig gen, of tia, 
* ereby the” prope might fatisfy their jealoufy a ainſt 
any, citizen whom power, wealth, r Aim ſtigs, too 
far aboye his fellow citizens, by paniſin him the city 
for the ſpace of ten years, The name o khis pupiſn- 
ment was derived from a Greek word, fignifyitig a par- 
ticular kind of ſhell, on which each citizen inſcribed his 
vote on ſuch occaſions, hed Ou 
The Lacedemonians diſcovering, in this: mean time, 
the trick of the Delphie prieſteſs, and Being already jea- 
lous 6f the Athenians, deſired to ayall thetnſelves 81 ha- 
ving delivered them from tyranny, by afſyming over 
m a ſort of ſuperiority, ith . view, Cleomenes 
king of Sparta eſpouſed the cauſe of Iagoras, who had 
taken refuge in that city; and procured the 'baniſhmenr 
of Cliſthenes from Athens, But, not Hi d with 
that, he marched againſt Athens at the head! od; an 
army, e expelled from thence 700 families, together with 
all the partifans of Cliſthenes, and took. poſſeſſion of the 
citadet. Here, however, he was inveſted by the Athe- 
nians, and, after enduring a three months fiege, was 
at laſt obliged to capitu ie „on condition of being al- 
lowed to depart in freedom with his Spartans, But all 
the Athenians who had aſſiſted him in chis Explot were 
put to death. Upon this Cliſthenes, and the 'reſt who 
had been baniſhed, were recalled. 'Cleotfienes, how- 
| ever, of new exerted himfelFi in favour of Hagoras, and 
2 for that purpoſe made another incurſion intp Attica, fup- 
1 ported by the Bceotians, But the Athenians had the ad- 
* vantage in feveral actions that enſued on that occaſion. 
| Ife Lacedemonians perceiving the thriving condition 
. of rhe Athenians” fince they had recovered their! erty. 
began to deliberate about reſtoring tyrann. 


them, and ſetting Hippias a again on the throhe "Fox 
5 this purpoſe Hippias was invited to Sparta, to aft at 
alſembly wherein the queſtion was to be debated- In | 

this aſſembly Cleomenes made a ſpeech in favour of 
Hippias; but without any effect. For S6ficles, the de- 
puy from Corinth, ſpoke after Him, and ſhewed the 


afſemb'y, 
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aſſembly, with ſuch Hoquence and good ſenſe, how un- 
wotthy it was in ftates WO profeſſed themſelves the ene- 
mies of tytanny; to undertake the defence and ſuppott of 
ant, that every one preſent aſſented to his opinion. 5 
f 


1 [dt 8 4 77 "I6 45.” - = 4 + 
Hippias thus difappowted; retired to Artaphernes, 
the Wa wer af Sardis; and implored die age 
ance, That latrap, delighted with ſo fair an oppottu-' 
nity. of reducing under the power of his maſter Dariug: 

i important a, city as Athens, which might open at 

ealy ' way to the conquelt of the reſt of Greece, gave a 
very favourable reception to Hippias, and perſuaded Das 
rius to fumtmion the Athenians to replace him on the 


oy 


throne, Hut the threats of the king of Perſia were in⸗ 
effectual. The Athenians returned an abſolute refuſal 


to comply with his demand, reſolving to * endure every” 
_ extremity, rather than to open their gates to the tyrant. 
Hipplas, therefore, may be conſidered as the firſt cauſe 
of the quatrel between the Greeks and Perſians 3 tho” 
it is true, that the latter received other ſubjects of pro- 
vocation, of which we ſhall take notice in the ſequel. | 
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As the. firſt age of Greece had its heroes, ſo it had 
likewiſe its poets,, who devoted their talents to celebra e 
the praiſes of their country, and of the great men i 
made of whom, by the cxceſs of their: praiſe, they 
transformed from heroes into demigods. To the times 
of peace and tranquillity, therefore, in this period, it 
ſhould ſeem, that the commencement of poetry ought. 
to be fixed. Though Homer is the moſt ancient poet 
whoſe works have been trariſmitted to us, it is certain 
that the art of poetry had before his time arrived amo; 

the;Greeks to a conſiderable (tate of perfection, This 
is indifputably eſtabliſhed by tradition. For the names 
df Linus, Orpheus, and Muſeus, Which occur a fre- 
quently both in the Greek and Latin poets aug hiſto - 
rians, are ſufficient evidence of the exiſtence of thats 
prets: But as we have 75 opportunity of judging of 
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this rk, ar which it is very doubtful whether any 
Fthains have come to our hands, we mut plate Homer 


Ir” he head! bf the poets whoſe works yet exiſt; 151, 


* Homer is generally believed, and on very probable 
rounds, to have lived before the inſtitutibn of! the O- 

7 pic er for otherwiſe it is "Hardly to be "1/Magi- 
d that 


he would have omitted to take notice of thoſe 


ne 
games in his works, as they would have afforded _ 

excellent a field for deſcription, an ornampnt of which 
Be appears to have been extremely fond; His birth, 
However, ſeems to be . with a good deal of cer - 


tainty, both by Uſher's ehronelogy and the Arundel 
tables, in the year of the world 3120, that is, about 
340 years after the ſiege of Troy: and be id commonly 
accounted a native of Smyrna 


Homer is uſually repreſented as blind; aud we are 


told that he employed himfelf in wandering' through the 
country in the character of an itinerant Bard. This, 
however, muſt not depreciate in our eyes his wonder- 
ful merit, of which his works convey ſo high an idea; 


for we there ſee him carrying at once to the ſummit of 


perfection the art of Epic Poetry, of which Re is ac- 
counted the inventor . nin bt 

Ihe two principal poems of Homer are the Had and 
the Odyſſey. The fubje& of the Hiad is the wrath of 


Achilles, which proved fo fataF to the Greeks when be- 
Heging Troy: That of the Odyſſey is the voyages and 


adventures of Ulyſſes after the ſacking of that city; * 


The war againſt Troy, which furniſhes the'fubſe& of 
_ theſe immortal poems, has been called in queſtion by 


fome authors, who fancy it to be altogether the produc- 


tion of Homer's invention. But their labours to con- 
vince the world of the truth of this opinion have been 
extremely vain. For, without mentioning the other 


ancient authors who record that event, it is incredible 


that Homer would have employed his heaven - born muſe 
on a ſubject not heard of before. So accurate a judge 


of human nature muſt have felt, that a ſubject purely 
Hctitious, however harmoniouſly ſung, could have 
th drawn 
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rawn from dis 'hearers but a momentary attention. 
Had not the & of his poem been deeply intereſting. 
much 4 merit muſt have been overlocked, a 
much of that great fame at which he alpired muſt of 
court have been loſt. 1 
We way therefore very teaſomably conchide, Mr 
the event of the war agamſt Troy was not only hots- 
rious, hut was in Homer's time regarded as the moſt 12 
nal and important tranſaQtion in which his countrynien 
had been till then engaged. We mult, however, re- 
member, that the poet lived about three centuries later 
than the hiſtorical event which he celebrates. Hence 
it is. more than probable, that he would avail himſelf of 
this latitude to tender the circumſtances more ſubſer- 
vient to his fancy; and that he would even take liberties 
with ſome of the principal facts, as well to flatter thoſe 
for haſe immediate pleafure he compoſed his poem, 
as to ge fuller ſcope to his poetical enthuſiaſm. 
| were fog, fays, that the. works of Homer are rather 
ry than poetry; ſo ſkilful is he to delineate, as it 
ore the eyes of the reader the eircumſtances 
* defijes d deferibe ; which are generally the moſt 
ſublime and ſtzjking to be found in nature. Horace 
prefers him, on account of the knowledge and inſtruc- 
tion with which he abounds, to the moſt ſkilful philo- 
ſophers. Quintilian has given a very high elogium of 
this poet, and has conveyed, in few words, a juſt idea 
of the. ſurpriſing variety of ſtyle which he employs. 
When deſcribing lofty and important circumſtances, 
his expreſſion is inimitably ſublime. — In minute, it 
© is. remarkably juſt and proper. — In copiouſneſs, and 
, perſpicuity, in the ſerious, and the tender tone, we 
are at a loſs which to admire moſt, his judgement. or 
* ghis eloquence.“ Homer is peculiarly happy in the 
harmony of his numbers, and the judicious arran 
ment of his words and periods. In the article of C. 
feription he is rather a painter than a poet, and in that 
particular' excels all the poets that ever wrote. In de- 
en. the march of an — — the * of Jove,— 
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ods fi TAE 6 | Hector gn Andro- 
92 5 ** pun c8, ful hl | 
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1 than his machinery, por more = La ny introd 
In vain have ſome modern writers Ai to 55 
g cle, and to find fault with his wor lle he ſhades 
picture, their remarks have es to, make 
auties more conſpicuous. But it muſt 1055 . 
Sebi that the many ſuperficial and petulan = ritic > 
advanced by the cenſurers me this divine bard,..are 1 
haps more. than counterbalanced by the extravagant an 
abſurd commendations be. upon Him ba me of | 


his injudicious admirers es ef brine os 
His fame reſts on the frmeſt and moſt uncquj ocalfoun- 
dations. His countrymen, who thoroughly u | ae the 
characters and the manners he ee — he: zuage 
in which he wrote, and who excelled ali mankind; jn the 
; acuteneſs of their underſtanding, and the utc de- 
y of their taſte, regarded his Thad "nd ba Dale 
as 2 moſt perfect work of human genius. eat cities 
contended ior the honour of the poet” birth; 15 1755 17 
nerable Lycurgus collected and tranſeri ed the! 
Odyſſey with his own hand, and introduced 1 1 75 
Toma | into Greece : Solon ordained ther obe La 
recited in the Athenian republic: Alexander. the Great 
was ſo paſſionately fond of their peril tha he placed 
177550 every night under his lo : ns the. molt 1 inge- 
qus of the ancient critics deduce from theſe poems 
lie” julteſt rules of criticiſm. To crown his praiſe, 
the beſt Epic, Poets in in ſucceeding times haye looked up 


TLIC 


Here 1 mult be 1 1570 for: « quoting Fur Hues ms Noble 
Englith poet, which, though frequently repeated by many of the 
admirers of our immortal 'bard, and though inſerted by Met 
Pope in his preface to his tranſiation of the Hiad,; appear t ms 
co be extravagant even to abiurdity.— The lines are hee; 


Read Homer once, and you ean read no bre. 
For all books elle appear ſo mean, 10 poor. 
« Verſe will ſeem prale : di hs ut fill. perſiſt to, ea Dl 


2 e e be 5 all the * Jou n need,” 1 0 60 
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wo Homer: 10 cer model Tor ch Rr 
ey Have e ied Rim exactly ir EE 
oe eee of” Meir ſubjeck; but 


in their poems ate Httle elle tan eee 13 
adwifabſe Works. But the ſtyle of Homer can be tr 
a che original alone, where he will be found to 
have Spot to che 5 advantage the 0 
perfetions f the fineſt language ever Token by wen. 
Hofer s, effet, highly valuable on account 'of 
knowled "hi affords us of the manners, aa 
feaſts, „1 vi and Battles of the men of thoſe ancient. 
times” Ide pureſt fhtintis of morality are every where 
inculcated 5 ping "Under the emblem of Jupiter, he 
deſert only/and Altmighty Deity, whoſe decrees 
are fare rl e due kuree of an goodneſs and happi- 
v it providence directs the moſt minute e 
Ethat d. joy eli the univerſe, | 
Hons nearly” cotemporary with Homer. He 
it Comes, a city of Etolia, and educated at 
* . Three of bis performances have come 
iſt, His Works and Days, in which he 
4 es This piece was the model of Vir- 
iPs'Georg ics Zang abounds with excellent maxims, 
905 with See to the ſubject of which it treats, and 
to human life in general. 2dly, His Theogony, or ge- 
nealogy of the gods. This is the moſt certain account 
of the uneient heathen mythology. The Shield 
of Hercules, ſo called from its being a e 
ſhield of that hero. His taſte of writing was extreme 
different from that of Homer, * whoſe conſtant aim was 
the ſublime, while that of Heſiod was the beautiful. 
Rural HERES were the favourite theme of Heſiod's 
muſe,” $i | 
ewe 4 was « native of Perce. <Jambie Ane a | 
ſpecies of poetry adapted to violent and paſſionate fab 
jects, were the invention of this poet. Quintikan fays, 
that his ſtyle was nervous and expreſſive; but that bis 
manner was very ſatirical and licentious. 
Alccus was à native of Mytilene- From him the Al- 
Cen vers derive their name. His pieces were ſevere 
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de tyrants of Leſhos, and againſt Fittacus 

in IIis ſtyle, according to Quintilian, was 

5 0 and dh reſemblance to that of Homer. 

Beſides a mann 9 
1 * | 


| "Sappho was with Mins 49 bf 
the Au place. rad Aa the Sapphic vertices, and 
vas honoured with the name of the Tenth Muſe. Alceus 
was a lover of hers4z but his addreſſes ſeem to have 
dern ineffectual ; for ſhe was greatly enamoured of 
Phaon; who, on the other hand, paid voy little regard 
to her paſſionate and beautiful The purity of 
b anſwerabl to he} beauty 
1 * 


„„ 3 
nour of Bacchus, and performed in de highways and 
ſtreets, or here · ever they happened to fall in with the 
throngeſt audience. Thesis gave l. .a different turn. 
He carried about his in a cart, which ſerved 
them likewiſe for a ſtage ; he cauſed them to beſmear 
their ſaces with the lees of wine and introduced a per- 
ſon in the intervals of the chorus who ſpoke a magnifi- 
cent deſeription of ſome extraordinary er his 
was, in a manner, the cradle of traged. 
Simonides, 8 dai one we the and called 
Cyclades"! dilti his elegiac verics. 
His anſwer to Herofs- „ Mau ar is GOD?” 
is well known. © at ſirſt deſired one day to 
IC when that was clapſed, he de- 
manded two days more; then four; and ſo on for a 
* 33 me baded, laſt 
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ſurpriſed at this betiaviour, aſked 


him the reaſon of it; Beetuſe,” anſwered Simonides, 


the more 1 meditate on the ſubject bf your queſtion, 


<« the more ificomprehenfible I find it. His verſes art 


much commended by the ancients, and have acquired 
him gteat reputatien. ee eee 


898 


Tur origin of philoſophy, as well as that of poetry, 


4 7 b 


is like wiſe fixed to this period; when feveral Greeks, 


whoſe diſpofitions did not incline them to buſineſs, ap- 


plied themſelves to the ſtudy of nature. Thales, 


a native of Miletus, and the founder of the Tonic 600. 
ſeck, is thought to have led the way. He learned 

aſtronomy of the prieſts of Memphis, and was the firſt 
Greek that treated of natural philoſophy. He gave ge- 


neral notions of the univerſe; and maintained, that an 
only ſupreme Intelligence regulated all its motions. He 


diſtinguiſhed the ſphere into eight circles, and diſcover- 
ed the cauſe of eclipſes, which in thoſe days were ac- 
counted prodigies. © Valerius Maximus tells of him, 


that on being aſked, whether a man could conceal his 


actions from the Deity ? he anſwered, < How is that 


<«« poſſible; fineghe cannot conceal from him even his 
e thoughts? From his ſtrong attachment to ſtudy he 
declined'marriage. ' His great knowledge procured him 


a place among the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 


Aniiximiander, his ſcholar, diſtinguiſhed the four e- 
lements, and found out the 2 of the ecliptic. 
Although theſe firſt philoſophers did not arrive at an 


; accurate knowledge of natural philoſophy, they have, 


nevertheleſs, the honour of having pointed out tlie way 


diſcoveries; 


to their followers m the fame track, 


Heraclitus was a native of Epheſus, where he became 


the foutider of a ſect of philoſophers. We know little 


more of him, except that he was a profeſſed mmfanthrope 3 
that he beheld with pity all the actions of men; that he 


 conftantly'wept for their miſery, and from thence ob- 


tained the name of the crying philoſopher, 


„ Ins 1 Democritus 


* 
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Democritus was a native of Abdera in Thrace, and 


2 lived in the time of Xerxes king of Perſia. As a philo- 


ſopher, he was in high eſteem. His defire of know- 
ledge induced him to travel through the greateſt part of 
the then known world; and in thoſe journies he ſpent a 
very conſiderable fortune. He lived in perfect indiffer- 
ence. about all the events of life, and uſed to laugh at 
the follies of ' mankind. His reſiding for the moſt part 
among tombs, inclined many to believe him to be dif- 
ordered in his judgement ; and the inhabitants of Ab- 
dera intreated Hippocrates, the famous phyſician, to go 
and fee him. Hippocrates, accordingly, paid him a 
viſit ; but on diſcourſing with him, immediately diſco- 
vered him to be a man of extraordinary knowledge and 
underſtanding. Diogenes Laertius aſſures us, that De- 
mocritus poſſeſſed a fine genius, and had acquired a 


great fund of the moſt valuable learning. 


F e OE e. 


PK Tb 
Of the Spartan and - Athenian governments. 


Eſore proceeding to the more intereſting part of 
our hiſtory, we have judged it proper to . 


to this firſt book a ſeparate and diſtinct account of the 
moſt curious particulars of Grecian polity and manners, 


which it was impoſſible to interweave into the main bo- 


Ay of the work, but with which, at the ſame time, it 
was neceſſary to be acquainted, elſe many of the hiſto- 


rical paſſages that follow could not be diſtinctly under- 
ſtood. As theſe particulars have a ſtrong ene 
; | | wich, 
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with, and ſerve to illuſtrate one another, we thought it 
beſt to throw them all together in an appendix. We 
have divided this appendix into two parts. In the, firſt 
we ſhall ſpeak more particularly of the Spartan and A- 
thenian governments: and, in the ſecond, we ſhall 
treat in general of the education of the youth; of the 
games and ſhows ; of the principal circumſtances rela- 
ting to the art of war; and of the moſt remarkable par- 
ticulars of the religion of the Greeks. M 


. I. 


HE Spartan inſtitutions may be conſidered under 

two diſtin& heads: 1½, So far as they regarded 

the public government of the ſtate : 24ly, So far as 
they regarded the private lives of the citizens. | 
The public 223 of Sparta was managed by 
two kings, a ſenate, the people, and the ephori. 
Hence it partook of the nature of each of the three prin-- 
cipal forms of government, monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
democracy. | W uf 
Ihe civil power of the two kirigs at Sparta was very 
limited. In time of peace they enjoyed little elſe than 
the name of kings, and were truly no more than the 


two chief men of the ſenate. They were not at liberty 


by themſelves alone to undertake any public buſineſs 
whatever; all matters of that kind being determined by 
a plurality of voices in the ſenate. In time of war, in- 
deed, they were inveſted with an abſolute authority, in 
quality of generals. But they were accountable for. 
their management; their conduct was liable to inve- 
ſtigation, and their perſons ſubject to puniſiment. We 
may therefore eaſily conceive, that the two kings of 
Sparta made but a poor figure in time of peace. 5g 

The ſenate was the grand inſtitution of Lycurgus. It 
was intended to counterbalance the power of the kings 
on the one hand, and that of the people on the other. 
It was compoſed of thirty members, including the two 
= 1 2 kings. 
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kings. The whole legiſlative authority was lodged in 
their hands, and every point was determined by a. plu- 
rality of voices, 50 e 
| The power of the people was by Lycurgus very 
much confined, Their principal privilege was that of. 
chuſing the members of the ſenate. Their aſſent indeed 
was neceſſary to give ſanction to the laws; but they 
were not permitted to reaſon or to deliberate upon fach 
matters as were laid before them; being obliged ſimply; 
to approve or to reject the opinion propoſed to them by 
the ſenate, Their aſſemblies too were in a great mea- 
ſure dependent on: the ſenate, which-might call them 
together or diſmiſs them at its pleaſure. - 
. This was the footing upon which Lycurgus eftabliſhy 
ed the public government at Sparta; and in this ſitua- 
tion it remained for about 130 years after his death, 
when it was thought neceſſary to deviſe ſome curb to 
the power of the ſenate, which appeared to be too 
abſolute and great. For this purpoſe, therefore, the 
Ephori were created in the time of King Theopompus, 
Theſe magiſtrates were five in number; were choſen. 
by the people, and out of their own number, and con- 
tinued only one year in office, They bore a great reſem- 
blance to the tribunes of the people among the Ro- 
mans. Their authority was very great. I hey could 
oblige the inferior magiſtrates, - and even the kings. 
themſelves, to render an account of their adminiſtration ; 
and they could arreſt and impriſon the perſons both of 
the ſenators and of the kings. A remarkable inſtance. 
of this power happened in the caſe of Pauſanias. 
The moſt important article reſpecting the private po- 
licy of the Spartans, was the equal diſtribution of the 
lands. Lycurgus, when he began his reformation, 
finding the whole territory of the ſtate in the hands of 
a few wealthy citizens, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevail with thoſe citizens to relinquiſh their poſſeſſions, 
and to conſent to an equal diviſion of the lands among 
the whole members of the commonwealth. In this ar- 


quous work, he was lucky enough at laſt to * 
3 5 ER Ke ng 
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A buſhel of flour, eight gallons gf wine, five pounds 


Y . 
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The whole territory of Laconia was diſtributed into 
30,000 ſhares, and aſſigned to the inhabitants of the 
country; and the liberties of Sparta were, in like man- 
ner, divided into gooo ſhares, and allotted to the in- 
habitants of the city. Each ſhare contained as much 
ground as was judged ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of 
one family ; which was computed to require about ſe- 
venty buſhels of grain, and a proportionable quantity: 
of wine and oil - | | Ks 
To remove likewiſe, as far as poſſible, all pretenſions 
to diſtinction that might ariſe from an inequality in 
point of moveable effects, Lycurgus prohibited the uſe 
of gold and ſilver, and 2 the Spartans to confine 
themſelves to iron money e, of which the weight 
and ſmall intrinſic, value muſt render its uſe extremely 
difficult. By theſe means he baniſhed luxury and mag- 
nificence, brought riches into contempt, and made mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity to be honoured and eſteemed. It 
is vain to pretend to reaſon abaut the rationality and: 
expediency of theſe eſtabliſhments of Lycurgus, ſince 
it is certain, that while Sparta retained this contempt 
for riches, ſhe continued powerful and glorious, | 
Still further to prevent the deſire of riches, and all 
incitements to luxury, Lycurgus prohibited the practice 
of all ſuperfluous' and unneceſſary arts at Sparta; and 


all public ſhows, that his citizens might not be accu- 


ſtomed to ſights condemned by the laws, nor liſten to 
the juſtification of crimes and irregular paſſions. In 
place of ſuch occupations and amuſements, hunting, 
and bodily exerciſes were encouraged, and conſtituted: 
the ordinary buſineſs of the Spartans, wh 

To complete this ſyſtem of equality that Lycurgus 
deſired to eſtabliſh among his countrymen, his laſt and 
moſt effectual inſtitution was that of the public tables, 
at which the whole body of citizens, rich and poor pro- 
miſcuouſly, were obliged to cat of the fame diet.” E- 
very table contained fifteen perſons, each of whom 
furniſhed a certain quantity of the requiſite proviſions, . 


of 
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of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs, together with 
a ſmall ſum of money to purchaſe a little fleſh and fiſh, 
and to cook the victuals, was the monthly contribu- 
tion of every member. No new member could be ad- 
mitted to any of thoſe tables without the conſent of the 
whole company. From their entertainments all deli- 
cate and luxurious diſhes were baniſhed; their ordina 
and moſt eſteemed fare being a ſort of black broth *. 
This laſt regulation met with much oppoſition, and 
occaſioned an inſurreQion, in which Lycurgus had one 
of his eyes knocked out. But the gentleneſs with 
which he treated the author of that misfortune, very 
much increaſed the public eſteem for him; and the re- 
ation at laſt took place. The public tables ſoon be- 
came ſo many ſchools of temperance and inſtruQion't 
the youth. | 10 
But of all the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, the moſt ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, and the moſt wiſe, were thoſe 
that regulated the education of the children, which he 
juſtly regarded as the ground-work and baſis of his 
whole ſyſtem of government. His care in that reſpect 
may be ſaid to have preceded not only the birth, but e- 
ven the conception of the children, by the ſtrict atten- 
tion he beſtowed on procuring them healthy and vigo- 
rous mothers. For this purpoſe the Spartan young 
women were from their earlieſt years accuſtomed to a 
courſe of hardy and laborious exercifes, proper for in- 
vigorating the body, ſuch as — running, and 
throwing the javelin. Theſe exerciſes, too, inſpired 
them with a ſpirit of emulation and heroiſm, and im- 
proved their minds no leſs than their bodies. Hence 


* Dionyſins, the tyrant of Syracuſe, being informed of the 
extraordinary fondneſs of the Spartans for this black broth, is 
ſaid to have procured a Spartan cook for the ſingle purpoſe of 
preparing ſor him this diſh. But the tyrant, on taſting it, ha- 
ving ſhown great diſlike to it, the cook, with the ſtrong ſenſe of 
his native laconiciſm, told Diony fins, That one muſt bathe in 
the Eurotas before he could acquire the proper taſte for this 
broth, i; e 

the 
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the ſofter ſex, which, in the modern nations inhabiting | 
our hemiſphere, ſeems to be naturally actuated with a 
deſire of outward ornament and dreſs, to attract the ad- 
miration of the other ſex, at Sparta aſpired at the moſt 
manly accompliſhments. Their education there ren- 
dered them ſuſceptible of the moſt heroic virtues; and 
that to ſuch a degree, that the love of their country of- 
ten extinguiſhed the powerful ties of natural affection. 
The mother, who heard that her fon had fallen in the 
ſervice of his country, anxiouſly examined the body to 
ſee whether he had received his wounds before or be- 
hind: in the firſt cafe ſhe rejoiced, in the latter ſhe 
' wept. | 3 | 
Nor were the Spartan maidens permitted to receive 
huſbands till they arrived at the flower of their age : — *' 
An inſtance of ſingular wiſdom in their excellent law- 
giver. His ſagacity was no leſs 9 in contri- 
ving things ſo, that their marriages were all clandeſtine, 
and rather a rape than a formal conjunction. By theſe 
means the interviews between the new- married couple 
were few, difficult, and ſhort. - Hence temperance in 
their pleaſures, * OE! | X 
Every child, when born, was examined by the oldeſt 
men of its tribe; who, if they thought it too delicate 
and weak, condemned it to die. It is obſervable, . that 
the Spartan children were never wrapped in fwaddlin 
_  cloaths, and yet were all remarkably ſtraight, well pro- 
portioned, and beautiful. Their nurſes were reckoned 
very careful and ſkilful; and, on that account, were 
eagerly ſought after by the principal people in the other 
ſtates of Greece. It is reported, that Alcibiades was 
ſuckled by a Spartan. | | 
As the education of the children was accounted: too 
important a concern to be intruſted to the parents, 
who, by an abſurd and ill-judged fondneſs, often ruin 
them, the ſtate took that matter entirely into its own 
hands. A citizen of diſtinguiſhed integrity and ability 
was appointed principal ſuperintendant of the education 
of the youth, At the age of ſeven years, the child 
7M | RS - 
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were taken from their parents, and diſtributed into dif- 
ferent clafſes, where they were inured to a hardy life, 
expoſed to the extremities of cold and heat, obliged 
to walk barefoot, with their heads ſhaved and uncover- 
ed, and accuſtomed to the greateſt ſimplicity and tem- 
perance in their diet. | 7 
At the age of twelve they were removed into another 
claſs, where they underwent a more ſevere diſcipline 
ſtill. There they learned obedience to the laws and 
magiſtrates, and reverence for their old men. To in- 
ſpire them with bravery, and to render them expert at 
the exerciſes of war, were cauſed to fight with one 
another. In theſe conteſts they uſed to contend with 
ſuch fury and obſtinacy, as often to have ſome of their 
members difabled, and ſometimes even to be killed. To 
make them adventurous and cunning, they were allow- 
ed to ſteal —_ they pleaſed, either from the gar- 
dens or public halls of entertainment, provided they ac- 
compliſhed the theft without being detected; but when 
caught in the fact, they were puniſhed. It was likewife 
accounted a worthy accompliſhment in the Spartan chil- 
dren to be able to bear, without complaining, at a cer- 
tain feaſt in honour of Diana, the moſt ſevere whipping, 
even till the blood followed the ſtroke. Their under- 
ſtandings were cultivated more by the converſation of 
the wiſeſt citizens, than by ſtudy and reading. They 
were particularly taught to give their anſwers in the few- 
eſt words poſſible. Hence conciſeneſs, either in ſtyle 
or converſation, has obtained the name of Laconici/m. 
By theſe means a ſingle 1yllable ſometimes ſerved among 
the Lacedemonians tor an anſwer. -- - - *s 4 
The love of their country was the chief ſentiment 
with which the Spartans laboured to inſpire their youth; 
and the ſcience of war was almoſt their only ſtudy. For 
it appears to have been the intention of Lycurgus to 
form a nation of ſoldiers ; not indeed that they might 
mdulge themſelves in a fpirit of 1 9g and by that 
means give way to ambition and injuſtice, which he e- 
vidently meant to prevent, by prohibiting: their —_ 
2 | 
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uſe of any naval force, but that they might be able to 
maintain the peace and liberties of their native country 
againſt turbulent and ambitious neighbours. Their 
firſt and principal leſſon in the art of war, was, Never 
to fly, let the enemy outnumber them ever ſo much; 
but either to die or to conquer. Thoſe who fled in any- 
engagement, were rendered infamous for ever, and 
might be inſulted by any perſon with impunity. . An- 
other ſingular, but very political maxim obſerved by 
the Spartans in war was, Never to purfue a vanquiſhed 
enemy beyond the field of battle. For this reaſon their 
adverſaries being ſure of finding ſafety in flight, were 
induced to fight with leſs obſtinacy. War, inſtead of a 
hardſhip, was by the Spartans conſidered as a recrea- 
tion; for then, and at no other time, the extreme ri- 
gour and ſeverity of their uſual courſe of life was in a 
good meaſure relaxed.  *' | 2 
We cannot conclude this article, without obſerving, 
that to ſeveral eminent writers ſome of the Spartan cu- 
ſtoms and inſtitutions have appeared reprehenſible. 
Certain public exhibitions of their young women are 
cenſured as indelicate : — And an article of freedom in 
an eſſential point allowed to their married women, is 
condemned as immoral, and as being ſubverſive of one 
of the moſt powerful bonds of paternal and of filial at- 
1 | 
We know, that to the firſt it may be anſwered by 
a certain claſs of philoſophers, That this apparent 
indelicacy is only a conſequence of the corruption of 
the manners of thoſe who account it ſuch; while, on the 
other ſide, it is a proof of the innacence and ſimplicity 
of the Spartan manners. To the ſecond the anſwer 
is more obvious, and perhaps more ſolid, I hat at Sparta 
filial affection was intentionally diverted from the private 
father, and direQed by the whole ſyſtem of their educa- 
tion to the ſtate, as the common father cf all its mem- 
bers : A circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes Spartan polity 
from that of every other nation, fo far as we know, 
which ever appeared on carth. 
| ; ; K Their 
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Their cruelty, both as individuals and as a commun. 
ty, is made another ſubje& of reproach againſt the an- 
cient Spartans : And indeed it ſeems to be altogether 
without excuſe. To deſtroy ſuch of their children as 
the inſpectors judged to be too puny and weak, was 
both cruel, and, we will venture to add, abſurd. Dai- 
ly experience might have convinced them, that an en- 
feebled appearance in the firſt days of life is far from 
being an unequivocal ſign even of bodily ſtrength. Innu- 
merable inſtances to the contrary occur daily in all coun- 
tries. But, even in a nation of Spartan warriors, an a- 
thletic make could hardly be put in competition with 
bravery, which depends more on the mind than on the 
body, and, hke underſtanding, fancy, memory, and other 
mental endowments, is moſt rarely communicated to an 
Herculean frame. Of this the illuſtrious Spartan A- 

eſilaus furniſhes a convincing proof. | 

But their more than ſavage barbarity -to the Helots, 
who tilled their fields, and on whom of courſe they de- 
pended for the means of life, ſhocks humanity, and al- 
moſt exceeds belief. They not only obliged them to 
wear, on all occafions, both in their dreſs and deport- 
ment, the moſt diſgraceful marks of abject ſervility, but 


daily inſulted, ſtruck, and maimed them, without a ſha-, | 


dow of provocation; and, often in pure wantonneſs, ſtab. 
bed them to death. 

The horrid amuſement of the Cryptia, or. aimbuſeade, 
not only permitted, but even authoritatively impoſed on 
the youth, is an inſtance of unprecedented, of incon- 
_ ceivable bxrbarity. Parties of the hardieſt young Spar- 
tans, armed with daggers concealed-under their cloaths, 
were diſpatehed to traverſe the fields, evidently with a 
view to mark out ſuch of the Helots as-appeared to poſ- 
ſeſs moſt ſtrength and courage, and the molt manly ap- 
pearance in face or geſture, Having made their obſer- 
yations, they contealed themſelves in the moſt unfre- 
guented places, till night gave them an opportunity to 
perpetrete the meditated maſſacre, W lallying forth 


from 
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from their e they ſtabbed with their dag - 
gers the devoted unſuſpecting wretches. 

On the whole, the Spartan conſtitution tems to have 
been deviſed to render them a nation of hardy, unfeel- 
ing warriors. Every circumſtance deemed condacive to 
this end, was ſtudied and praQtſed, though frequently 
repugnant to the ſofter and moſt amiable feelings of the 
human mind. But what cannot habit effect among 
mankind? The manners not only of diſtant nations, 
but even of the ſame nations in different ages, differ as 
much, as the motions of a tumbler differ from thoſe of 
a lahorious peaſant. - 

Jo extraordinary a people ſoon attracted the ads 
tion of their neighbours, as well as of ſtrangers ; and 
Sparta acquired a pre-eminence over all Greece. The 
other ſtates, when at war, reckoned it a ſingular ad- 
vantage to obtain a Spartan for their general, and paid 
him the moſt perfect obedience. 

Moſt of the ancient philoſophers were of opinion, that 
the government of Sparta approached the neareſt of any 
to perfection, as comprehending all the 2 and 
excluding all the diſadvantages, of the other forms of 
government. So far is certain, that while the inſtitu- 
tions'of Lycurgus were maintained in their full vigour 
in Sparta, no ſedition ever broke out there; no private 
man poſſeſſed himſelf by violence of the ſupreme power; 
and no king aſſumed more authority than 1 the laws per- 
mitted. | 


SECT. II. 


0 form an accurate notion of the forni ot govern- 
ment in the Athenian republic, it is necellary to 
know diſtinctly the different members whereof it was 
compoſed. 
'the inhabitants of Athens were aiſtinguilhed into 
2 different ranks; the citizens, the nen the 
dVCS. 
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- Thoſe only were naturally citizens, who were born 
of Athenian parents, both free. Foreigners indeed 
might become citizens by the indulgence of the prope, 
who had the power of conferring that honour on ſuch 
as had rendered ſignal ſervice to the ſtate. All the citi- 
zens were by Cecrops diſtingwſhed into four tribes : 
each of theſe tribes conſiſted of three diviſions; and 
each of theſe diviſions was ſubdivided into thirty fami- 
hes. About roo years after Solon, this diviſion of the 
citizens was altered by Cliſthenes, who increaſed - the 
the number of tribes to ten; in which ſituation they 
continued till the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, when 
they were further increaſed to twelve. The y@ung 
men were not admitted to the rank of citizens, nor in- 
titled to any of the privileges by them enjoyed, till the 
age of twenty years; when, after ſwearing in the moſt 
_ folemn manner never to fly from battle, to defend their 
country to their laſt breath, and to advance its honour 
and glory with all their might, they were inſcribed in 
the liſt of citizens. The whole power of government 
was excluſively confined to the citizens alone.. 
Such ſtrangers as ſettled at Athens, either for the 
fake of commerce, or for any other conveniency, always 
put themſelves under the protection of ſome citizen. 
They were obliged to pay a tax to the ſtate, and were 
ſubject to the laws; but had no ſhare in the govern- 
The third claſs conſiſted of two diviſions : 1ſt, The 
ſervants, who, thqugh free by birth, were conſtrained 
through poverty to gain a livelihèod by ſerving the o- 
ther citizens : And; 2dly, The /laves,..properly fo call- 
ed, who were either priſoners taken in war, or were 
purchaſed with money. The laſt lived in a ſtate of ab- 
folute dependence on their maſters, and were account- 
ed part of their property. When treated with cruelty, 
they had a right to complain to the proper magiſtrate, 
and on proving what they alledged, their maſters were 


. - obliged to diſpoſe of them. A certain proportion of 
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gains was appropriated to their own uſe.. They 
| CR _ might 
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might purchaſe their liberty, though contrary to the 
pleaſure of their maſters; and their maſters might vo- 
luntarily ſet them at liberty whenever they thought pro- 


8 . 3 
ws We have ſeen in the preceding part: of this hiſtory, 
that the Athenians were at firſt ruled by kings. We 
have ſeen them upon the death of Codrus aſſerting their 
liberty, taking the whole power of government into 
their own hands, and ſetting up principal magiſtrates 
of their own creation, called Archons. We have ſeen 
them limiting ſtill more and more the power of thoſe 
Archons ; firſt reducing the duration of their office to 
ten years, inſtead of conferring it for life, as at firſt ; 
and afterwards confining it to the ſpace of one year. 

Senſible at laſt of the numberleſs inconveniencies at- 
_ tending this unſettled ſtate! of government, they unani- 
 mouſly empowered Solon to make ſuch alterations in it 
as he ſhould judge 'proper, and to bring the manner of 
proceeding in their public deliberations to a firm and 


certain footing. | 8 

Aware of the turbulent and licentious diſpoſition of 
the people with whom he had to deal, Solon accepted 
of the office with reluctance. Naturally averſe himſelf 
to deſpotic ſway, and inclined to the free and equal rule 
of a r e knowing perfectly at the 
ſame time the impoſſibility of reconciling the Athenians 
to any other mode of ſubjection, he deviſed for them a 
form of government purely popular. But as he was 
well acquainted with the many dangers and imperfec- 
tions incident to that ſyſtem, he endeavoured, by every 
poſſible precaution, to obviate them as far as was in his 

WET. | | . . 
Solon would willingly have begun his adminiſtration, 
by eſtabliſhing at Athens the ſame equality in point of 
fortune that prevailed at Sparta. But foreſeeing the 
danger of ſuch an attempt in his circumſtances, he re- 
ſolved to take a middle courſe, and to procure an ac- 
quittal of all debts then ſubſiſting among the citizens. 
By that means he delivered from flavery a great * 
Rd | O1 
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of citizens, whoſe exceſſive debts had obliged them · to 
part with their freedom; and at the ſame time he ſtruck 
it the root of moſt of the commotions that had of late 
diſturbed the ſtate, which were produced by the rigour 
of the richer citizens in exacting their debts, and the 
refractory diſpoſition and the inability of my poorer 5 
ſort to pay them. 
Solon next proceeded to 1 all the citizens into 
| four claſſes, in proportion to the wealth of each. The 
| firſt three clafles-comprehended the richer citizens, who 
| alone were to be promoted to all the offices of truſt or 
dignity in the ſtate. The fourth claſs contained the 
poorer citizens, who, though excluded on account of 
their poverty from all poſts and employments, had ne- 
vertheleſs the privilege >; voting in the public aſſemblies; 
which, as we ſhall by and by ſee, eventüally threw into 
their hands the whole power of the ſtate: for as this 
claſs comprehended a greater number of perſons than 
the other three together, they poſſeſſed a preponderancy 
of voices on all occaſions. Afterwards, too, this ex- 
cluſion of the poorer ſort from public offices, was abo- 
lihed by the interpoſition of Ariſtides, and full liberty 
was granted to the meaneſt citizen, of arriving at * | 
office whatever. | 
Solon next laid down rules about the forma of pro- 
ceeding in the public aſſemblies. Theſe aſſemblies wert 
compoſed, as we have already obſerved, of the whole 
collective body of the citizens; each of whom not only 
might, but was obliged to aiſiſt at them. Their meet- 
ings were of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. 
The ordinary meetings were appointed to be holden on 
certain fixed days, and the particular buſineſs that was 
to come under the conſideration of each meeting was 
properly known and aſcertained. The extraordinary 
meetings were called by public proclamation, when any 
matters occurred whoſe nature or importance required 
more ſolemn conſideration, or quicker diſpatch. Every 
meeting was opened with ſacrifices and prayer; after 


"which the preſident explained, to them the matter about 
| which” 
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which they were to deliberate. If the queſtion had 
been previouſly agitated in the ſenzte, in the manner 
that we ſhall afterwards deſcribe, the opinion there given 
was fead, and the people were aſked, Whether the 
thought proper to confirm it ? If they demurred, thoſe 
who ehoſe to deliver their ſentiments about the affair were 
deſired to aſcend the tribunal. The oldeſt members ge- 
nerally ſpoke firſt. When the pleadings were conclu- 
ded, the. people gave judgement by holding up their 
hands, in fign of approbation of the opinion or propoſal 
laid before them. But if a majority gave not this ſi | 
the propoſal was rejected. After the pleaſure of the 
aſſembly was thus known, their ſentence was reduced 
into writing, then read over to them, and confirmed. a 
ſecond time. 

The whole power of the commonwealth, both JegiC: 
lative and judicative, was veſted in theſe popular aſſem- 
blies: for not only were all matters of public concern, 
ſuch as the enacting and abrogating of laws, religious af- 
fairs, the creation of magiſtrates, and inquiries into their 
adminiſtration, peace, war, treaties, and the rewards of 
ſignal ſervices done to the ſtate, diſcuſſed in them; but 
every queſtion of private right might be tried before 
them, by appeals trom all the Judicatories i in the repu- 

ic. 

As ſome ſort of reſtraint, or rather as a gy = 
3 popular aſſemblies, Solon inſtituted the ſen 
which he formed of 109 men choſen out of each tribe 4 
and the tribes in his time being four, the whole mem- 
bers of the ſenate amounted, by conſequence, to 400. 
heir nutaber, however, was afterwards increaſed to 
529, upon the increaſe of the number of tribes to ten, 
about 100 years after Solon, when each tribe was allow- 
ed to furniſh 50 members to the ſenate. , They were 
all choſen by lot; but no man could become a ſenator 
before the age of thirty, nor till ſtrict inquiry was made 
into his private character; and before his admiſſion, he 
bound himſelf by oath to give judgement in every que- 
ſtion according to law, and to to deliver at all times to the 


people 
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people of Athens the beſt counſel he could. Every 
member of the ſenate received a ſalary out of the public 
. treaſury. -- The preſident was elected out of each tribe 

in its turn. 1 e + Hd: 5 

The ſenators, before aſſembling, ſacrificed to Jupiter 
and Mercury. lt was the preſident's buſineſs to lay be- 
fore the ſenate the queſtions on which they were to de- 
liberate. Each judge ſtood up in his turn, and deliver. 
ed his opinion. - The manner of ſtating the queſtion be- 
ing agreed on, it was written out, read aloud, and the 
judges proceeded to give their votes by throwing either 
a black or a white bean into an urn. If the number of 
white beans exceeded that of the black, the ſentence 
paſſed in the affirmative ; if the number of black beans. 
was greateſt, it was rejected. But before the decree of 
the ſenate could have the force of a law, it required the 
approbation of the aſſembly of the people, before whom 
therefore it next came. If affirmed by them, it paſſed 
into a law ; if not, it was only good for a year.. This 
council was, as already mentioned, intended by Solon 
as a check upon the aſſembly of the people, which being 
for the greater part compoſed of a confuſed multitude, 
without education, capacity, or much zeal for the pu- 
blic good, ſtood ia need of ſuch an inſtitution to inform 
and dire& them, to fix their inconſtancy, to prevent 
"gg temerity, and to aſſiſt their deliberations with a 
prudence and maturity to which they neceſſarily were 
ſtrangers. For this reaſon the moſt important matters 
of the ſtate, ſuch as thoſe relating to peace, war, the 
army, the navy, and the public funds, were firſt agita, 
ted in the ſenate, and brought before the popular aſ- 
ſemblies only in the ſecond inſtance, 

The next molt conſiderable act of Solon's adminiſtra- 
tion was the inſtitution, or rather perhaps the reforma- 
tion, of the court of Areopagus. Ihe power of this 
court was, properly ſpeaking, purely judicative. It was 
compoſed of the Archons, who had ſerved the ſtated 
rime in that capacity, and had diſcharged the duty of 
their office with diſtinguiſhed integrity, and ae 
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The number of judges in this court was not fixed. 
Sometimes they amounted to two or three hundred. 
court of Arcopagus never met but at night, and in 
an open place; and thoſe who — before them were 
not permitted to indulge 1 ves in rhetorical flou- 
riſhes, but were ſtrictly confined to the merits of their 
This court was m—_ moſt highly reſpected, on ac- 
count of the ſingular juſtice and integrity of the judges, 
who were intruſted with the education of the youth, 
with the care of the public money, and with power to 
puniſh thoſe who lived in idleneſs. They had likewiſe 
_ juriſdiction in matters of religion, and dehberated about 
the introduction of new divinities, and the building of 
temples and altars. Beſides the matters here enumera- 
ted, they meddled with no other, unleſs upon particular 
application of the ſtate, which ſometimes had recourſe 
to the wiſdom of their deliberations on any dangerous 
| * ; 


It were equally tedious and unneceflary to enter into 
a particular detail of the various ſubordinate inſtitutions 
of Solon. We hope that what has been faid may give 
the reader a diſtin& notion of the public government 
of this famous republic, and that is all we . 
| 1 | | E 


We ſhall here mention, very briefly, ſome of the moſt re- 
markable of Solon's laws. — He who in public commotichs re- 
mained neuter, was declared infamous, — A rich heireſs, who 
in marriage found her natural wiſhes diſappointed, from ſome na- 
tural defect about her huſband, of which he muſt have been ſen+ 
ſible before marriage, might aſſociate with her huſband's neareſt 
male relations. No portions were allowed to be given with any 
wives, except thoſe who were heireſſes.— All injurious reflections 
againſt the dead were forbidden; — ſo were public revilings againit 
the living, —— Thoſe who had no children were authoriſed to 
bequeath their effects by will, from which before Solon's time 
they were reſtrained, — From a deſire to promote induſtry and 
. manufaQures, which the barrenneſs of the territories. of Attica 
rendered more particularly neceſſary, he ordained that the ſon 
who by his father had not been educated in ſome buſineſs, ſhould 
not be obliged to ſupport that _ when in want: — And » 

, | Wag 
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We ſhall therefore condude with a few words on the 
article of the public revenues of Athens. 
Theſe aroſe, 1½, From the produce of the territory 
of the republic, the fale of its woods, and the 
ſums drawn from its ſilvet mines. 2dly, From the con- 
tributions of the allies to ſupport the expences of war.—- 
In the time of - Ariſtides, the produce of this fund a- 
mounted to no more than 460 talents ;z Pericles aug- 
mented it about a third; and ſome time after it was 
more than doubled, and roſe to 1300 talents. '3dly, 
From the fines, and confiſcations impoſed by the courts 
of law. And, laſtly, From extraordinary taxes levied 
in cafes of urgent neceflity upon all the inhabitants of 


Attica. 


Ws 


Of the education of the youth, the games and ſows, 
matters of war and religion among the Greeks. 


ENF all the branches of Grecian polity, that which 
| regarded the education of their youth was the 
moſt admirable. To the wiſdom of thoſe ancients, in 

5 : this 


who was thrice convicted of idleneſs became infamous. — TO 
diſcourage profligacy and to promote marriage, illegitimate chil- 
dren were not obliged to relieve their parents when reduced to 
poverty, while lawful children were, with the exception juſt men- 
tioned, compelled under the penalty of infamy, to maintain their 
indigent parents. — An adulterer caught in the fact might in- 
ſtantly be put to death with impunity ; — and the adultereſs was. 
Prohibited to adorn her perſon, and to aſſiſt at public ſacrifices. 
— The exportation of any of the fruits of the round, except 
oil, was prohibited under fevers penalties. — No ſtranger could 
be naturaliſed into the Athenian republic, unleſs he had been 
; previouſly exiled to perpetvity from his nqͥtive country, or had 
JAettled with his whole family at Athens to proſecute ſome ma- 
nufacture.— The guardian was not permitted to live in the 
Tame houſe with the mother of his ward. — The cuſtody of the 

winor's perſon was not intruſted to his preſumptive heir, — An 
| a. 15 archon 
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this reſpect, may be chiefly attributed the vaſt £ 
ority in point of character and ability of the individu 

\ them over thoſe of modern times. To treat 55 
ſubject with the accuracy its importance requires, would 
be a work equally laborious and uſeful. But as it is in- 
compatible with our . deſign to enter into a mi- 
nute inveſtigation of this matter, we ſhall content our- 
ſelves with giving a general view of it in as few words 


as — 

mong the Greeks, the education of the 3 was 
a yy of government, and. for that purpoſe public 
exerciſes were appointed, both for forming the. body, 
and for improving the mind. ; 
- Their, bodily exerciſes were principally cal to | 
inure them to the fatigues of war. Proper ſchools were 
ſet apart for the performance of thoſe exerciſes, and 
ſkilful maſters were appointed by the public to overſee 
them. There the youth practiſed wreſtling, riding, the 
uſe of arms, and military evolutions, Hunting too, 
which is an image of war, was in great repute, and 
very highly encouraged by the ancients. In the courſe 
that diverſion, the youth were accuſtomed to ſup- 

rt the moſt violent fatigue, cold, heat, and all the 
other varieties of the weather, hunger, thirſt, and hard 
- Journies. For this reaſon Xenophon, one of the fineſt 
writers that Greece produced, who with the fcience of 
a philoſopher, united the ſkill of an excellent commander, 
a thorough knowledge of the world, and the politeneſs. 
of a — thought it worth his while to compoſe a 
treatiſe on the art of hunting; andꝰ in his beautiful philo= 
ſophical romance, the Cyropedeid, takes frequent occafion 
to launch forth into the praiſes of it, and to ſhew, in 


2 a voted drunk ſuffered death, — He wha dipated 
his fortune was declared infamous, — He who refuſed to be a 
ſoldier, or betrayed c:wardfce in bane, was not allowed to ap- 
pear .in the forum, of in the places of public worſhip. — The 
huſband who continued to cohabit with his wife, after diſcovering 
"vat mow eats) his bed, became infamous. : 
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Dancing, too, was reckoned an eſſential part in the | 


education of the ancient Greeks. Its principal aim wi 


them was to beſtow on the body an unconſtrained an- 


eaſy motion, and a graceful air, To excel in it, there- 
fore, was accounted an accompliſhment --worthy the 
graveſt and greateſt characters. Hence even Epami- 
nondas, one of the moſt perfect characters that Greece 


ever produced, was praiſed for dancing grace fully, and 
for playing ſkilfully on the flute. I Mt 


F 


Mie, which holds a middle rank betweeri the ener- 
ciſes of the body and the qualifications of the mind, was 
like ways carefully cultivated by the Greeks, and confi, 
dered as a neceſſary and polite accompliſhment; The 
ancients indeed aſcribed to this art the moſt wonderful 
paſſions, to ſof - 
ten the manners, and even to humanize barbarous and 
favage diſpofitions. On this account Socrates himſelf 
was not aſhamed, when pretty far 9 ta / 
Jearn to play upon muſical inſtruments: And Themi. 
ſtocles, otherwiſe ſo well accompliſhed, was thought 
deficient in merit, becauſe he could not touch the lyre. 
Even Plato, the graveſt philoſopher of antiquity, deem- 
ed theſe two arts of dancing and muſic ſo important, 


that in his books of laws, he takes much pains to pre. 
.  feribe proper rules with regard to them. But the taſte - 


of the Greeks, in theſe two articles, was at length cor- 
rupted and depraved by the extreme licentiouſneſs of 
their theatres, where both muſic and dancing were by 


the comedians applied ta the purpoſe of exciting the 


looſeſt and malt ſnameful paſſions. ; | 

.- Greece was the nurſery and the refidence of every 
branch of polite learning, of arts, and of ſciences. E- 
very ſtudy that depends on the powers of imagination, 
or the facultics of the underſtanding, was there carried 
to the ſummit ob perfection. Hence their. youth applied, 
with „ M to the ſtudy of mathematics, 
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firuced by the beſt maſters in the principles of their na · 
tive language, of which the various beautics were care- 
fully pointed out to them. By theſe means the Arhe- 
nians in particular imbibed that exquiſite taſte for the 
refinements of language, which has been thegronder of 


ſucceeding ages. | 
But the acquiſition they valued the moſt, and which 
| was the object of their warmeſt ambition; was elo · 
quence. is indeed in governments like 
theirs, was of all qualifications the moſt uſeful, 
the path that conducted to the higheſt offices of the ſtare, 
and raiſed thoſe who excelled in it to the __ diſtin- 
guiſhed rank among their fellow. citizens. 
Before the time of Socrates, the ſciences were , chiefly 
taught by maſters called Sophiſ?s, a vain preſumptuous 
ſet of men, who were eternally diſputing and boaſting of 
their knowledge. The excellent philoſopher juſt — 
tioned took pains to detect their ignorance, and 
to expoſe them to ridicule. This provoked them againſt 
him; maenner by foo, that he owed his de- 
ſtruction pr to the reſentment of thoſe Sophiſts. 
The games and combats, fo much in uſe among the 
Greeks, were ipally encouraged on account -of 
their being ſo admirably calculated for rendering the 
bodies of the youth robuſt and vigorous, and for ena- 
bling them to ſupport the fatigues of war; and likewiſg 
becauſe they formed a part of their religious worſhip. 
Of theſe exerciſes the famous heroes of antiquity, ſuch 
as Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, and Pollux, were the 
original mventors ; and the greateſt poets aſpired at 
by celebrating the praiſes of thoſe that conquered 
and excelled in them. In proceſs of time, public in- 
ſtructors in theſe exerciſes aroſe, who formed a ſeparate 
profeſſion by themſelves, and often made an oſtenta- 
+ tious diſplay of their fall, by contending with one an- 
other in public. 
Of theſe games there were four principal and more 


Wlemn exhibitions, viz. the Olympic, the Pithian, the 
The 


Nemcan, and Iſthmie. 
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+ The Olympic games were the moſt famous | of alk. 
"Their firſt inſtitutor is unknown, though is with 
a great deal of probability generally co as ſuch. 


No particular time was at firſt ſet apart ſor their cele- 
bration; hut about the year before Chriſt p84, Iphitus, 
king of Elis, fixed it to every fourth year. Theſe games 
were-conſecrated to 8 and were performed in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia, a city in the diſtrict of 
Piſa. An Olympiad was — 2 four years, being 
the ſpace of time that intervened between one celebra- 
tion and another. Ancient authors reckon their chro- 

nology altogether by Olympiade, beginning at the O- 
555 which Happened in the yy before Chriſt 
1 Theſe mare Glown games were no doubt at firſt. e- 
| Rabliſhed by the-Greeks, as well with a view to draw 
together the leading men in the different ſtates of 
Greece, that they might have an opportunity of deli- 
berating on matters of general concern, as to inſpire 
the youth with a love of glory. The Greeks exerted 
their utmoſt efforts to ſupport the magnificence of theſe 
games, which were regularly celebrated while that 
people maintained their liberty. The vaſt concourſe of 
ſpectators that conſtantly flocked thither, inſpired the 
combatants with the higheſt ſpirit of emulation; and 
to come off victorious was eſteemed the greateſt glory. 
According to Horace, victory there raiſed the conquer- 
ors to the rank of gods. The year was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the * in the chariot races, ac- 
counted the moſt honourable of all, and his praiſes. 
were ſung by the moſt famous pacts.—The prize WAS a 
crown. ot laurel. / 

Running was conſidered as the principal exerciſc at 
the Olympic games; which therefore always opened 
with the foat races. The courſe was called the 
Stadium, from the meaſure of that name, containing 
about 600 fect, which was originally the whole ſpace 
{et apart for the performance of all the exerciſes. But, 
in W * time, not only the paxticulay particular, {pg N 
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which the diſputants contended, but likewiſe that occu- 
pied by — — was called by that appellation, 
though perhaps exceeding the extent of ſeveral ſtadia. 
In e were diſplayed the differ- | 
ent prizes deſtined for the victors. At one e 

of the hits 'was the barrier or ſtarting place, 
formed by a cord extended, without which were ran- 
ged the runners, and alſo the chariots. The drawing 
of this cord was the fignal for ſtarting. At the other 


— pf the liſts was placed the gout for Moll they 


"The runners were drawn up in a ſtraight line, and 
the moment the ſignal was given, they hurried towards 
the goal with wonderful rapidity. In the ſhorteſt race, 
he who arrived firſt at the goal was declared thewiQtor : 
But there was à longer race, in which, after reac 
the goal, they returned to the barrier. Beſides theſ. 
there were others of greater extent ſtill; and, in the 
longeſt of all, the diſputants were obbged to e 
the goal 0 wer um twelve times. 

Horſe - races, though holden in a conſiderable degree 
of eſtimation, were not ſo common: And, indeed, in 
thoſe ancient times, when the uſe of ſtifrups was un- 
known, it muſt haue n er very great dexterity wy 
contend in them. 

The chariot races were the mod famous of all; z nod 
only becauſe ancient princes and heroes generally fought 
from chariots; but like wiſe, becauſe thoſe who contend- 
ed for the prize in that exerciſe, at the Olympic games, 
were perſons of the nobleſt birth, or diſtinguiſhed by 
the greatneſs of their exploits. Two kings of Syracuſe, 
— and. Piikp of: Macon, —e 
their having obtained the balm of victory in 1 diſ- 
pute among their higheſt honours. Thoſe chariots 
were drawn by two or four horſes yoked 2 
Hence the words bige, (a two horſe carriage), and 
uadrige, (a four horſe carriage). All the clarks 
Kt off off together from the — called carceres, 
kat ow was given. The ſtation” of each 


Was 
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was ſettled by lot; for ſome ſtations were much more 
advantageous than others; thoſe, for le, that 
were ranged on the left, were nearer the geal;/armind 
which they were obliged to turn, than ranged on 
the right, which had a larger circuit to perform; but 
the ſtations occupied by each, before ſtarting, were 
neceſſarily altered in the courſe of the race ; for the 
fleeteſt horſes, and moſt ſkilful charioteers, would cer- 
tainly take poſſeſſion of the moſt convenient ſtations. 
Of all the Athenians, Aleibiades was the moſt ambi 
tious to diſtinguiſh himſelf in theſe games. For that 
purpoſe he kept a great number of horſes ; and once 
ſent no — ſeven chariots to contend for the 
pri n he won the three firſt prizes, 
gave a grand entertainment to all the ſpectators, 
who muſt have formed a vaſt multitude; Theſe vic · 
tories of Alcibiades were immortalized by a famous ode 
compoſed by the celebrated Euripides. 
| It was not neceſſary for the diſputant in his gion 
races to conduct his chariot in perſon. * It was ſufficient 
if he were preſent; or even if he ſent thither his horſes. 
Thus Philip was at Potidea, when he received the news 
of his victory in the chariot races at the Olympic games. 
It may be obſerved too, that even women were 
to contend for the prize in that diſpute, as well as the 
men. We learn from hiſtory, that” Cyniſca, the fiſter 
of Ageſilaus king of Sparta, was the firſt woman who 
ſet the example; and that ſhe gained the victory m the 
race of the chariots drawn by Gur horſes. 4. 
The victor, after bein adorned with. 4 ew of 6» 
live, received a palm into his hand, and was conducted 
through the ſtadium by a herald, who proclaimed him 
vigor by the found of a trumpet. This was accom- 
panied by loud ſhouts from the ſpectators. On return - 
ing to his native city, he made his entry through a 
breach in the wall, thrown down for that ſpecial pur- 
— mounted on a chariot drawn by four horſes, all 
is fellow-citizens going out to meet him. Victory in 
— chariot · races was, as already obſerved, eſteemed _ 
2 mo 
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moſt honourable of all; and- hiſtorians diſtinguiſhed 


rt priesmnghar dhe name of hug who had won the 


in that diſpute. .. 
combats of 9 Athlete, or the Gymnaſtic ex- 
— formed the remaining part of the entertainment 
at the Olympic games. The Athiete prepared them - 
-ſelves for this public exhibition of their dexterity by a 
regular education; and none but free Greeks, of irre- 
˖ moral characters, were admitted into their 
number. They were obliged, r to their ap- 
pearing at the public games, to ſpend ten months in 
the Gymnaſia; where, under the direction of proper 
maſters appointed for the purpoſe, they obſerved the 
moſt rigid to harden their bodies, and to adapt 
Wend to, the requiſite. exerciſes. Before engaging, the 
had their bodies carefully rubbed and anoint- 
l, that their limbs and joints might thereby be ren- 
dered more ſtrong and pliable: and they fought, quite 
naked, to give leſs hold to their adverſaries... 
— who preſided at theſe games were called A 
The various * in which the Athlet contend- 
= were, wreſtling; — boxing the Pancratium; — 
_— the diſcus ;—and ju | 
| is an exercife e every — 5 ere ſo well known, 
4 | ſpend many words in giving 
4: a deſcription of it. Each contending party hath his 
utmaſt „ agility, and addreſs, to throw down 
his adverſary. But if he who was thrown down carried 
his opponent along with him, the diſpute was not at an 
end; =_ they ſtill continued ſtruggling, and he who 
2k: uppermoſt at laſt, and obliged-the other to demand 
was declared. conqueror. —Milon of Crotona, 
And Poly: were the moſt renowned wrelilers. ot 
all antiquity. y. 
Boxing. is an exerciſe pretty oenerally. known. like» 
_ wiſe. In this exerciſe the combatants fought with their 
1 — which were armed with cęſtuſes, a ſort of gaunt- 
mas — e! W ſtraps lined with 


plates 


* 
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plates of iron, to render the blows more violent: and 
to preſerve their heads from contuſions, they wore a 
fort of large cap. Sometimes, after oontending a long 
while, they. were ſo exhauſted by ſweat and fatigue, as 
to be obliged of concert to ſuſpend the combat for a 
little time, that they might draw breath, and refreſh 
themſelves. In theſe engagements, tbey were ſome- 
times les ag disfigured, having all their body co- 
vered with miſerable contuſions, an eye knocked out, 
' or their jaw-bones broken; and ſometimes the u ee 
ante dropped down dead on the ſpot. 
The Paneratium required, as the word e the 
whole ſtren » of the body. It was a combinaticn 
both of wreſtling and boxing; for the combatants em- 
ployed the ſtruggling practiſed in the firſt, and the 
ws uſed in the ſecond. They were at. liberty even to 
kick with their feet, and to make uſe of their teeth and 
nails. Such combats juſtly appear to us barbarous and hor- 
rible, nearly as much ſo as thoſe. of the Roman gladi- 
ators; and the ſpectators were certainly in a high degree 
devoid of humanity, when they took pleaſure to ſee 
men endeavouring in this manner ti diabgure, and e 
ven to murder one another. 
.- The diſcus was an exerciſe in which the Aten 
exerted all their ſtrength to throw a piece of ſtone or 
lead, of a round form. and generally of ſuch a weight, 
that it was with difficulty carried in both hands. This 
exexciſe, like moſt of the others, was calculated to 
ſtrengthen the body, and to make it bear more ca- 
fily the burdens neceſſary to be carried in war. Their 
poſture, when they threw the ſmaller diſcus, was thus: 
They advanced one leg to a convenient diſtance before 
the other, bended their body, and holding the diſcus 
. on one arm, leancd their whale weight on the 
emoſt- leg ; then, after two or three motions in the 
manner they: were to' throw, in order properly to ba- 
| Hance their whole body, they diſcharged the diſcus. He 
Who threw it faftheſt, won the prize. But beſides 


| | this they. had ſeveral other 1 theowing. dhe 
| dls, 


the Olympic games 


compoſed. by 
| monides made this the thema of all their works of that. 
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diſcus, Land making uſe of both arms at the fame | 
time. 

5 and eving the javelin were two i 
in which the diſputants endeavoured to jump and to 
throw the javelin the fartheſt they poſſibly could; and 
he was victor who threw it the fartheſt of all. 

- Beſides the exerciſes above deſcribed, it was uſual at. 
for the poets, and fineſt geniuſes of 
the times, to contribute ſtill further to the: public enter- 
tainment, by reciting before that vaſt aſſembly ſome of 
their beſt compoſitions. - There Herodotus | 9 


read his hiſtory, which was ſo highly reliſhed and ap- 


plauded, that each of the nine books, whereof it con- 
ſiſted; was honoured with the name of one of the nine 


muſes. - In like manner Lyſias the famous Athenian o- 


rator recited an oration, wherein he congratulated with... 


the Greeks on their having humbled the power of. B. 


onyſius the tyrant. Several other orators likewiſe wont | 
thither to — ſome favourite diſcourſe. 5 
The victors in thoſe games had right of prectidency 
at all the public ſhows. Beſides this general indulgence, 
they __ Ange ah honoured at — by the pri- 
— maintained at the public charge, of . 
fighting m_ the perſon of the king. — The ho” 4h 
the victors were the ſubject of the odes 
the poets of thoſe days. Pindar and 8i- 


kind. 

The Pythian ga mes were ccledented at Delphos every 

fourth year, in ys hr of Apollo; and particularly in 
of his victory over the ſerpent * The 
victor in them was crowned with laurel... 

The Nemæan games were celebrated every ſecond | 
year at Nemæa, a city of the Peloponneſe, in «honour, 
of Hercules, who had deſtroyed the lion that infeſted 
the foreſt of Nemaa. The victor in them was crowned, 


the Iſthmian PINA were eclebtated every fourth. 


| year in the iſthmus oi "WW in honour of Ne unc. | 
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They were inſtivored by Theſeus. The vigor in them 
was crowned with pine leaves. 

I!̃᷑ is to be remarked, that during the celetrition/6f 

all theſe games, a general fuh of arms took 

place through Greece, if at the time war dan e 

to prevail between any of the ſtates. 1 

One of the moſt famous combatants in the G 
ſtic exerciſes, of which we have been juſt ſpeaking, ' 
was Milo the Crotonian, ſo called from his A na- 
tive of the city of Crotona. He is renowned in | 
for his prodigi ous ſtrength, and his great coura 

When but a very young — he was fix times victor 

at the Olympic games. The inſtances of his vaſt” 

ſtrength, and no leſs peng ſtomach, told us by hi- 
ſtorians, appear almoſt incredible. He is faid to have 
carried on his ſhoulders the whole length of a ſtadium 
an ox four years old; to have killed it with angle. 
blow of his fiſt; and to have eaten the whole carcaſe in 
one day. His ſtrength, however, at laſt his 
deſtruction: for, having attempted to open entirely the 
body of an oak tree, Which he found al a little open al- 

ready, the wood cloſed upon his hands; and, being un- 
able to difengage * he was devoured of the wild” | 

beafts. f 
The Athenians were pallonately fond of din re- 

preſentations. Among them judges were appointed to 

examine each piece before it came to be licly acted: 

And the repreſentations were conducted with the _— 
magnificence. | TA 
Tragedy was. not n invented; but carried to che 

higheſt pitch of perfection among the Greeks. - Theſpis 

may be ſaid to have been the 1 2 of it: — Efchylus 
improved upon his plan; and Se and Euripides 
completed the work. 

Terror and 1 the foul af the ancient 

Greek tragedy; for that ingenious people, who in e- 


very art and ſcience made nature their ſole model, dif- 
covered,” that theſe two paſſions were the beſt adapted 
wo alecl the minds of the ö The principle up- 

| | on 


WE” 
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on which this is founded, may perhaps be-this; that 
as ve refer every thing to ourſelves, and are ſenſible of 
the misfortunes with which human life is ſurrounded, 
we are more diſpaſed to be affected with the repreſenta- 
tion of theſe misfortunes, from a. conſciouſneſs of being 
_ ourſelves expoſed to feel the fi s by which we ſec 
others diſtreſſed. - But to aſcertain the principle appears 
nimportant. Terror and — were the only 
paſſions whereby thoſe ancient poets ſtudied to move 
their audience. They ſeem to have diſdained to accom- 
pliſh that end by exhibiting their heroes as the flaves 
of the ſoſter paſſions, and unmanned by the effeminate 
cares of love; for they regarded weakneſſes of that ſort 
as a ſtain on their characters. ä 
Comedy pace with her ſiſter art at Athens, and 
arrived at perfection much about the ſame time. The 
Athenians took great delight in the livelineſs and ſatiri- 
cal humour of its repreſentations; being well pleaſed to 
ſee the blemiſhes in the characters of their ſuperiors and 
cotem expoſed and cenſured by the ingenious 
touches of pleaſantry and wit. But we are juſtly ſur- 
8 at the extreme licentiouſneſs of the Athenian co- 
for they not only made the moſt illuſtrious 

charaters of their age the butt of their ridicule, but e- 
ven meddled with thoſe of their gods. They likewiſe _ 
* 123 to touch on ſtate affairs; and introduced the 
. faults of government as the ſubjeQ of their mirth and 
pleaſantry. —— This exceſſive — was one of | 
| the conſequences of the popular government. 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes, were the moſt 
famous of the Greek comic poets, but of the two firſt 
none of the performances have. come down to us, and 
only a few of thoſe of the, latter. —— In the time of 
Lyſander and the thirty tyranits, the. ſatirical liberty 
which had till then prevailed on the ſtage was greatly 
reſirailied. - The poets, however, eluded the force of 
the injunction given them, not to mention any perſon 
by name, by drawing the character in ſo ſtriking a 
manner, that the audience had no difficulty to find out 


the 
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the perſon aimed at. Bux at laſt in the time of Alex - 
ander the Great, the poets were entirely prohibited to 
attack any living character in their comedies, either di 
realy or indirealy. They were obhged therefore to 
have recourſe to fiction, and to deviſe adventures for 
2 perſonages. r 
of the living manners of the age in 1 Arg 
| e theatre of the Greeks conſiſted of three Waal 
diviſions: 'The firſt, deſtined for the ſpectators, and 


denominated, the theatre, in 'a more ſtrict and con⸗ 
fined ſenſe, was in the form of a ſemicircle, and diſpoſed ; 


in the manner of an amphitheatre, containing three 
ſtories of ſeats above one another, of which: the higheſt. 
reached to the top of the building. Each ſtory conſiſt - 
ed of ſeven rows of ſeats, from one another by 
a'landing place. The ſtories of ſeats were divided from 
cach- other by three ranges of very large porticoes, . 
which compoſed the body of the 9 Be- 
ſides theſe, there were great ſquare openings in proper 
places called vomitoria, 2 — the people entered 
and retired; and ſtairs cunei, becauſe each of 
them formed a ſort of corner " ducting to dhe an 
ſtories of ſeats. 

The ſecond diviſion was- called Ss Hi 83 
| fiſted:of two parts. The firſt of theſe, called in a more 
limited ſenſe the /cenes, was of the form of a long 
ſquare; and preſented a large front, along which the 
ſtatues and decorations werg diſpoſed. The other part- 
of this diviſion was a large ſpace in front of the ſcenes, 
called by the Greeks cenium : but it might have 
been in a ſtricter ſenſe denominated — for K 
was there that the actors performed the piece. 

The third diviſion, called the orcheſtra, was Gtuates, 7 
between the theatre and the ſcenes, and was ſet e 
for the pantomimes, dancers, and muſicians. . 

The whole edifice was open at top, and expoſed tor 
the weather, but was — covered with ſails or 


large pieces of canvas, to rye we Wen from . 
the hear of the lun; 299 The 
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Te paſſion of the Athenians for theatrical tepreſenta- 
tions roſe at laſt to a kind of phrenſy, and. is -accounted 
one of the principal cauſes of i of their 


- manners. It muſt be allowed, that Pericles, from a de- 
ſire to conciliate the popular favour, was the firſt who 


laid the foundation of [this corruption; for, by procuring 
ſacrifices 


aà certain ſalary to each citizen, every day that 
were performed, or plays exhibited, he very naturally 
produced in the hearts of the Athenians a ſtrong inch- 
nation for the theatre. Feaſts and plays ſucceeded each 
other almoſt without intermiſſion ; and the people, as a 
conſequence of their taſte for owe and diverſions, be- 
came idle and indolent. bt 4. 
Ibis taſte, however, was reſtrained within me ſort 
af bounds, till after the death of Epaminondas; when 
the Athenians, finding themſelues delivered from a man 
wrhoſe talents had raiſed the 
as to be able to diſpute with them the ſuperiority in 
Greece; and who had, during his life, kept them, as 
well as the other ſtates in conſtant action; and having 
then no other enemy to give them diſturbance, con- 
ſumed in ſhows and — hey the whole public money de- 
ſtined for the maintenance of their fleet and — 


What unaccountable deluſion, to ſquander away in 


empty amuſements ſuch immenſe ſums; and to prefer 


— * 3 ſo many brave chiefs gained immortal fame, fur- 


the love of Nene to the good of the ſtate, and inte- 


grity of manners L. Their enemies, and particularly 
Philip king of Macedon, did nat fail to avail themſelves 


- "as this Nate of indolence and Warn into which, he 
Athenians had fallen. 


The Greeks were from the earlieſt times diſt; 
F ed by their martial charaQer, of which the eng war, ' 


niſned the firſt public diſplay. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether ths warlike temper was the cauſe or the 
effect of that ſtrong ſpirit of liberty with which we have 


ſeen them ſo univerſally actuated: but theſe two paſ- 
ſions aye. certainly nearly allied, and muſt have greatly 
<heriſhed. and. ole one another. This martial 

4K | | . diſpoſition, 


Thebans to ſuch a ſituation 
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diſpoſition, too, muſt have been highly promoted by 


the iar ſituation of the country, divided, as it was, 
into a number of ſmall ſtates, each governed by its own 


laws, and inffuenced by its character and in- 
tereſts. Accordingly, we fee, that ambition and jea- 

vccaſioned continual ſubjects of diſpute among 
— different ſtates, and kept them almoſt conſtantly 
at war with. one another. Sparta and Athens were un- 
| the chief of all thoſe ſtates, and rendered 
themſelves no = — by their -rivalſhip and their 
perpetual ſtruggles for ſuperiority, than by — ag 
rity and difference of their and manners, _ 

From what has been already ſaid in the former part 
of this appendix, the. cauſe of the pre-eminence of Spar- 
ta and Athens over their neighbours: is fu 
parent. The whole aim of the Spartan legiſlator ap- 
pears to have been to — bo countrymen a nation 
of ſoldiers. Every circuinſtance of their education was 
admirably calculated for that purpoſe. To go barefoot, 
to lie hard, to eat little, to ſuffer every extremity ot 
the weather, to bear fatigue, and even wounds, to 
exerciſe themſelves continually at wreſtling, running, 
hunting, all contributed to that end. Their remarkable 
reverence for magiſtrates and elders, and their perfect 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, prepared them admirably for e- 
very branch of military diſcipline. - At Sparta too the 
mothers wept only for ſuch of their children as fled, not 
for thoſe that fell. Every means, in a word, was 
tiſed to make the rr in battle. 

The Athenians, though not educated in ſo hardy a 
X manger, were nevertheleſs animated with an equal ſpirit | 
of yalour. The ancient glory of their nation, which 
had always diſtinguiſhed — by its warlike actions, 
Vas a powerful incentive” to bravery. A generous e- 
mulation, not to yield in point of merit to their rivals 
the Spartans, likewife ſerved greatly to promote the mar- 
tial temper natural to the Athenians. But above all, 
the rewards and honours beſtowed on thoſe that had * 
Nn * ede courage in battle; the monu- 
| MD, 2 ments 


ficiently ap- 
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wiſe great 
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ments erected to the of ſuch as had fallen in the 
ſervice of their country; and the excellent funeral ora- 
tions publicly pronounced on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, 
to render their names immortal, contributed wonder- 
fully to keep alive the flame of valour, and to inſpire 
them with extraordinary bravery. This end was hke- 
advanced by the attention ſhewn by the re- 
> to ſuch of their citizens as had ſuffered in war; 
only thoſe who were maimed, but the children 
and parents . thoſe who were killed in battle, were 
taken under the immediate protection of the common 
wealth, and educated and maintained at the public ex- 


3 

theſe means Sparta and Athens enjoyed an undiſ- 
ſuperiority, in point of valour and military dif- 
cipline, = © other ſlates. Thebes — — 
extraordinary exertion of bravery, attempted —— 
chr gy but her power, 2s we ſhall fee in the ke 
* was N 

The armies both of the Lacedemoniatis and Athe= 

nians conſiſted of four claſſes, citizens, allies, merce= 
naries, and flaves. At Athens, in the time of Deme- . 
trius Phalerius, were reckoned about 20,000 citizens, 
10, ooo ſtrangers, and 40,000 flaves. 
All the Athenians, at the age of twenty years, were 
inrolled, and engaged by _ to ſerve the nc. 


which they were obliged to do till they were 12 
old. Citizens alone were admitted on that 


| Each of the tribes whereof the ſtate was compoſed — ps 


niſhed a certam number of ſoldiers, according as the pu- 
blic exigengies required, either for the ſea or land ſervice; 
for-in pro of time the naval power of Athens became 
very conflderable, in ſo much, that at the beginning of 
the Peloponneſian war, we ſhall ſee them maintaining a 
| fleet of no fewer than 300 ies. 
At Sparta, in the time Demaratus, were computed | 
to be 8000 Spartans. Theſe were the flower of the na- 
tion, every individual of that number poſſeſſing the 


— mma ; ond hay; wane” of we 
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tänts of Sparta; for choſe who went vy the name of 

Tacedemonians lived in the country. Their allies 
formed the moſt numerous part of their troops. The 
mercenaries were maintained by the ſtate; and Every. 
Spartan was attended by four or 4 — Helots. 

The age of thoſe who Bore arms among the Lacede- 
monians, was from thirty to fixty years; thoſe of a leſs 
or more advanced age were charged with the defence of 
the city. They never put arms into the hands of their 
ſlaves, except in caſes of great neceſſity. Their pro- 
per national forces altogether amounted only to about 


16,000 men ; for Sparta was not near ſo populous as 
Athens. 


The infantry of the Greeks, in general, conſiſted of 
two great diviſions: 1ſt, The heavy armed ſoldiers, 
cach of whom carried a large ſhield, a lance, a javelin, 
and a ſword. 2dly, The light-armed ſoldiers, who 
"bore only bows and ſlings, and in the beginning of the 
battle were commonly poſted in the front of the army. 

The armies were divided into different ſquadrons or 
regiments, commonly conſiſting, as at the battle of 
Mantinea, of between 500 and 600 men; theſe again 
were ſubdivided, like our modern regiments, mto four 
companies of 128 men each; and «theſe were further 
fubdivided into four parties, which we may call platoons, 
conſiſting of 32 men each, and which admitted of four 
men abreaſt, and eight deep z or the contrary. - 

The Lacedemonia had but few. horſe ; and the A- 
thenians ſtill fewer, by reaſon of their uneven rocky 
coun 8 
The Avira were much ſaperior to the Lode: 
monians in naval power. Their fleets co 'of two 
| forts of ſhips : 1ſt, Their ſhips of war, called by them 

' ſhips, which were rowed. 2dly, Their tranſ- 
ports, which carried the proviſions and baggage, and 
were managed wath fails. Of their ſhips of war ſome 
nad but one bench of oars, without any deck; ſome 
had two, ſome three, fome four, and ſome five benches 
oft dars. Hence they were n bire mes, tri- 

remes, 
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remes, Gr. according 10 their number of benches. 
—̃ͤ matt hf its The moſt common o- 
pinion is, that the differeut benches of oars were diſ- 
poſed above one another obliquely, like the ſteps of a 
ſtair, and not parallel to each other, along the length of 
the veſſel. The beak or roſtrum of the veſſel was on à le- 
vel with the water, immediately under the prow, and was 
a long piece of wood, having a ſharp point covered with 
iron, ith -which they ſometimes pierced and ſunk their 
opponent at a ſingle ſtroke. The management of the 
veſſel was committed to the rowers, remiges, and fail- 
ors, - naut. Diſtinct from theſe were the ſoldiers, 
whoſe only buſineſs was to fight. The failors were all 
citizens, and none of them flaves. The chief com- 
mander of the veſſel was called nauclerus. The next 
in office was the pilot, gubernator, who had his ſtation 
at the ſtern. It is believed that each of the larger veſſels 
coritained about 200 men in all, counting both ſoldiers 
and ſailors. The common pay was about three oboli, 
near three pence Sterling. The pay of he land. forces 
_ much the fame. | 
Ihe charge of arming the quilies 1 in time of war, and 
of furniſhing them properly with every thing neceſſary, 
was laid upon the richer fort of citizens, who were 
| thence called trierachs, a word importing commanders 
of gallies of three henches of oars: At rſt the num · 
ber of theſe was indeterminate; but afterwards it was 
clabliſhed, that each tribe ſhould furniſh 120 men; and 
the number of tribes at that time being 10, the whole 
number, by that means, amounted to 1200 men. 
Theſe were divided into four claſſes of 300 men each, 
of whom the firſt 300, being the richeſt, made the re- 
quiſite advances, for which recourſe was reſerved to 
them againſt the reſt. Thoſe 1200 men were again 
divided into. parties of 16 men each, of whom a 
party was obliged to equip one galley. x. 
As this law was extremely arbitrary, and by that 
means gave occaſion to much injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
5 perſuaded * Athenians to eſtabliſh a dif- 


ferent. 
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ferent rule, whereby every . whoſe eſtate amount - 

ed to ten talents, was o to fit out one upon 

Dae rern 

talents, he was obliged to fit out two; and ſo of the 

reſt. Thoſe who were not worth ten talents, were to 

join with others, till the eſtates of the whole reached to 
that ſum, and to find one galley among them. 

lt was the ſtate that furniſhed the pay of the failors. 
und ſoldiers, The trierarch had the command of the 
_ veſſel; and when there were two trierarehs, they com- 

manded by turns, at the rate of fix months each. When 

their office-ended, they were obliged to give an account 

of their management; and to deliver up the ſhip, with 

every thing belonging to her, into the 1 of the re- 

blic. ; 

Perrhe Greeks bud = finguler taſte for e ances of 
religion. Being for the greater part ori compoſed 
of ſmall colonies from different nations, each ſtate had 
its peculiar form of worſhip z beſides which, they had 
the folly to adopt not only the various deities of one 
another, but likewiſe thoſe S- the different nations with 
whom they had any intercourſe. Still not ſatisfied with 
the multitude of gods; by theſe means introduced a- 
mong them, they inſtituted a feſtival in honour 
of all other gods wherewith they were unacquainted; 
and from the Acts of the © it appears, that the 
Athenians had erected an altar to the unknown God. 
The maſt remarkable particulars relating to religion a» 

mong the Greeks were their temples, their lacriices, 
their feſtivals, their oracles, and their augury. 

The four principal temples belonging to the Greeks, 
were;. 1/7, That of Diana at Epheſus, accounted one 
of the ſeyen wonders of the world. It was — 440 

feet long, and 230 wide; and was ſupported by 127 
pillars, about 8 feet high, the whole — . Yy the 
moſt ſkilful artiſts. 2d, That of Apollo in the city of 
Miletus. zu, That of Ceres and Proſerpine at Eleuſis. 
bene wer but of mar Jove at Athens. All theſe 
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ſmeſt ornaments; their architecture furniſhed the moſt 
perfect models in the three principal orders, d 1 65 
the Doric; Ionic, and Corinthian. a 
But of all the in Greece, the moſt f- 
mous was that of Apollo at Delphos, on account of 
the great eredit and reverence paid by all nations to 
the reſponſes of his oracle. This temple was filled witk 
immenſe riches, made up of preſents from the moſt o- 
lent princes and ſtates. Thoſe, particularly, of Cr 
a ſus king of Lydia, were extraordinarily magnificent, 
conſiſting of vaſt quantities of gold and ſilver, and ſome 
ſtatues of ſolid gold, of ineſtimable value. But the 
great wealth of this temple allured the avarice of ſeve- 
ral princes who were not over ſcrupulous about the 
crime of ſacrilege. Xerxes, in his return from Greece, 
took poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of its treaſures ; the 
Phoceans plundered it ſeveral times; and the Emperor 
Nero, long after, ordered 500 of its moſt valuable ſta- 
tues'to ht to Rome. 
Io give a aiſfine idea of the ſacrifices of the Crock, 
it ſhall ſuffice to ſet down an account of that offered up 
on the arrival of Telemachus at Ithaca, as we find it 
minutely deſcribed in the third book of Homer's O- 
dyfley. Neſtor performed on that occaſion the part of 
the prieſt or ſacrificer : Two men brought forward the 
heifer: Two. other men approached at the ſame time; 
the one bearing a baſon with water, the other a baſket 
containing the conſecrated barley: Two men more 
ſtood by; the one holding an axe, the other a veſſel 
to receive the blood. Neſtor nn the ceremony, by 
uring out the water, by way of libation, and ſcatter- 
ing the barley; after that, he cut off from the fore- 
head of the victim ſome hair, which he threw into the 
fire, and addrefled a prayer to Minerva. Then he who 
held the axe, cut with one blow the ſinews of the neck 
of the heifer, which was then thrown down ; the wo- 
men preſent pouring forth, in the mean time, their 
prayers, accompanied with loud exclamations: The 
__ „„ again was blooded. As 3 
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ſhe was dead, they ſkinned and opened her: The 
haunches were ſeparated from the reſt of the carcaſe, 
were overlaid with a double coat of fat, covered with 
{mall pieces cut off from the other parts, and then burnt 
on the altar, Neſtor ſprinkling them with wine. When 
the haunches were conſumed by the fire, and the in- 
trails taſted by all - preſent, the remaining parts were 
eut into convenient pieces, and roaſted on ſpits; and 
then thoſe preſent ſat down to the entertainment. 
The Athenians obſerved many: feſtivals. The princ 
| pal were, 
1ſt, The Panathenea, calebirntad. in honour. of Mi- 
nerva, the tutelar deity of their city, which from her 
derived its name. Theſe were ſubſtituted by. Theſeus, 
in place of the Athena, when he prevailed with all 
the people of Attica to remove to Athens. They were 
ſolemniſed every year; and, on that occaſion, victory was 
publicly contended for in four different 4 8, namely, 
running, wreſthng, muſic, and poetry. es were 
8 for regulating the form of the trial, and di- 
ributing the prizes. Theſe diſputes were followed by 
a ſolemn proceſſion, in which a magnificent ſtandard 
was carried, exhibiting the feats of Pallas againſt the 
Titans and giants. The old men walked foremoſt in 
this proceſſion ; next the oldeſt women ; after them came 
all the men in the flower of their age, armed with 
ſhields and lances; they were followed by the young 
men of the principal Farilies girls carrying baſkets, 
wherein were the conſeerated things, ſucceeded next; 
and the proceſſion was cloſed by young children of both 
ſexes. In this feſtival, the people of Athens implared 
the protection of Minerva. | 
. 2dly, The feſtivals of Bacchus, cn of the 
greater, called Diony/ia, which were celebrated in 
pring within the city; and the -lefler, called Lenea, 
celebrated in the autumn, and in the country. Both 
were attended with magnificent ſhows, and dramatic 
repreſentations, as well of the tragic as comic Kind. 


7 * initiated. drefled themſelves at theſe. feſtivals in 
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ſkins, and carried in their hands thyrſuſes, with drum 
or horns; having their heads adorned with leaves of 
the vine or ivy; and perſonating Silenus, Pan, or the 
Satyrs. They were either _ drunk, the moſt 
common caſe, or elſe counterfeit drunkenneſs; and 
ran about all over the country. The women joined in 
the celebration of theſe: feſtivals as well as the men 
diſguiſed themſelves in the ſame manner; and ſeemed» 
actuated by a fort of religious phrenzy. The vileſt and _ 
moſt exceſſive debauchery and — previaioe” 
on thoſe occaſions. 

Zaly, The feſtival of Eleuſis, or Ceres. This 
wi one of the moſt famous, and was called, by 
way of excellence, the myſteries. Tradition bore, 
that it was inſtituted by N who having come to E- 

leuſis in Attica, taught the inhabitants the uſe of corn; 
and, at the ſame time, ſoftened and humaniſed their 
ſavage diſpoſitions. Theſe myſteries were divided into 
the greater and the leſſer: The leſſer were celebrated 
in the month of November, and the greater in the 
month of Auguſt. Strangers were totally excluded 
from both. Before initiation, it was neceſſary to waſh; 
to pray, to ſacrifice, and to obſerve a ſtrict continence 
for a certain ſpace. The ceremony of their admiſſion 
was performed in the night. On that occaſion certain 

myſterious books were read; extraordinary voices, 
with claps of thunder, were heard; ſpectres appeared; 
the earth ſhook ; and the initiated were congealed with 
fear. It was alledged, that very abominable things 
were tranſacted at theſe ceremonies ; but if ſo, they 
were buried in ſilence; for i: was highly criminal - to 
divulge the myſteries of this feſtival. An atchon, 
then honoured with the title of king, preſided at the 
celebration of the ceremonies, having under him ſeve- 
ral officers to aſſiſt him in the difeharge of his duty. 
All the Athenians, both men and Won were "wy 
initiated in theſe myſteries. 
It was commonly believed, that this ceremony en 
| og the * of virtue; ; and procured the * | 
the 
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the peculiar protection of the goddeſs, and a. hi ; 
degree of happineſs in the next life. What ſt — 
* notions have been entertained in all ages, about 
' ,* manner of paying honour to the beings ſuppoſed to 
| preſide over the univerſe, and of reconciling their. fa- 
vour ! It was capital for any perſon not initiated to en- 
ter the temple of Ceres. This feſtival continued nine 
= days. The firſt three days were conſumed in the per- 
. formance of certain previous ceremonies. On * 
_ =». fourth was exhibited the proceſſion of the baſket, ſo 
k called from its being compoſed of women, carrying 
| baſkets, filled with certain things moſt carefully con- 
cealed: The fifth was the proceſſion of the torches, 
when they imitated Ceres ſearching for Proſerpine. On 
the fixth the ſtatue of Bacchus, called /acchus,; was 
carried along. This proceſſion ſet off from the 88 
cus, a ſuburb of Athens, and ended at ey he gle x 
marchi „they fung hymns in praiſe of the god- 
deſs; ind 'erumpes} danced, -and exhiblaed the 
higheſt marks of j joy. On the ſeventh day, -games and 
combats were celebrated. The two laſt days. were ſet 
apart for certain particular ceremonies. | This feſtival 
was obſerved only once every four years; and, while 
it continued, it was unlawful to arreſt or to throw any 
perſon into priſon. 8 5 
Oracles, among the pagans, mw tp reſult of the 
anxious curioſity about futurity, natural to the minds 
of men, who, by that means, preſumed to interrogate 
the deity about human affairs. — This was the moſt ſo- 


lemn (ſpecies of prophecy, to which recourſe yas had for 
jm pc of all doubtful queſtions: © To obtain- the 


—— of the gods about — war, or concluding 
peace, 
racle ; 
dom the 


thoſe pagans never failed tg apply to ſome o- 
and the reſponſe, if intelligi le, which was gel. 
the caſe, was religiouſly complied with. Jupiter 
was thought to be the chief ſource of moſt oracles. 
Thoſe who were more immediately employed in decla- 
ring the n to expreſs 
themſelves in ambiguous terms, which wight receive 
2 any 
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on that the eyent ht requite. — It 
22 — that Greece, from 1 times, made 
uſe of this method of. conſulting the gods; for we find 
no preciſe. period aſſigned for the firſt introduction of o: 
racles into that country. Thoſe who had the chief ma- we 
nagement of affairs in the different ſtates, found theſe 
oracles very convenient. For, when they had a mind 
to introduce any innovation into the ſyſtem of governs - 
ment, or wanted any favourite meaſure adopted by their 5 
eountrymen, they knew well how to procure the appro- 
bation of the oracle, and in that caſe the people never 
ventured to contradidt the pleaſure of the gods. — The 
7 likewiſe found their advantage in this matter; 
hey took ſpecial care not to permit the god to open 
his mouth, till after the requiſite preparations by ſaeri- 
eſents. — Oracles, therefore, appear to 
have been — of human invention, founded on the 
credulity of the multitude, and kept up by the ſelf. in- 
tereſt of the ptieſts, and the policy of the ruling men. 
The moſt renowned oracle of antiquity was that of 
Apollo at Delphos; a town in the diſtrict of Greece 
called Phocis. Apollo was there worſhipped under the 
name of Pythian Apollo; and the prieſteſs aſſumed the 
name of Pythia. She delivered her oracles ſtanding 
on a tripod called Cortina, which was placed on the 
mouth of a hollow in Mount Parnaſſus, whence pro- 
ceeded a vapour that affected the head; and round this 
hollow was built-the temple of Delphos- In proceſs of 
time, the prieſteſs being unable alone to ſuſtain the fa- 
tigue of giving —— to the multitude that thronged 
5 dither from all quarters to conlult the oracle, was obli- 
gedto make uſe of an aſſiſtant, who was likewiſe a female. 
It was only on particular days, called happy, that the 
prieſteſſes uttered their prophecies. For that purpoſe 
they prepared themſelves by puriſications, faſts, and ſa- 
crifices. When ache day arrived, the laurel tree «that 
grew before the gate — the temple, and the carth a- 
round, were perceived to ſhake. As ſoon as the prieſt- 
cls was mtoxicated by the vapour, her hair ſtood erect, 
ber ook grew wild, "he foamed at the mouth, and ap- 
*Þy O | ©. peared 


peared alt ber "Ry il, in the ſixth hook!of. 
his — his pl Sybil as aQtuated ix 
the ſame manner. Then ſhe uttered ſeveral indiſtin@ - 
words, which the prieſts carefully collected, and after- 
| ny arranged according to pleaſure 5 for theſe 
ponſes were almoſt always dark, obſcure, and ca- 
— dle of different interpretations. Sometimes, indeed, 
= extremely ſeldom, they were plain; for it was hard- 
poſſible ir the oracle to miſtake the real ſolution of a 
| y& among the infinite number of queſtions aſked. ' It 
is to be ſuppoſed, too, that the miniſters ef the god 
would employ every ſort of art and deceit to * up- 
on the multitude; and it is clear, from various 

in hiſtory, that they have accepted bribes, to 1 
— reſponſes. Some pious Chriſtians, indeed, 
fathers of the church, and others, were of opinion, that 
the devil took ſome concern in the matter, by the per- 
miſſion of the Supreme Being, that the impious inven- 
tions of thoſe pagans might turn to their own puniſh- 
ment and confuſion. 
Augury was another ſpecies of ſuperſtition to'which | 
the Grecks, as well as the other heathens, had recourſe ; 
and they honoured it tod with the title of /cience,*tho* 
it conſiſted of the moſt ridiculous puerilities. For thoſe 
who made augury their ſtudy, were exceedingly atten- 
tive to the notes of birds; and carefully obferved whe- 
ther they appeared on the right ox left hand; they took 
ſpecial notice of the appetite diſcovered by chickens for 
their food; of the appearance of the intrails of beaſts; 
of monſters; ; of prodigies; of eclipſes; and of all other . 
extraordinary phenomena of nature. On fuch -trifling 
circumſtances-did the moſt important affairs of ſtate a 
molt always depend. For it is amazing, that not only 
the vulgar, but even many of the greateſt men among 
the ancients, paid implicit faith to theſe ridiculous ab- 
furdities. At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, 
that there were ſeveral, who, ſo far from giving credit 
to this fooliſh farce of divination, laughed at it, and 
made it the butt of their Ern 3 ſuch as Hannibal, 
ere ag &c.. 
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From the time that Hi Ibias took refuge in Pete to 
the end of the Peloponneſian war, 4 period 2 a- 
Kern 100 We 3 


In 18 ſecond age is the ſame in the * as 
ration of the Greek nation, that the ſpace-from 
twenty five to forty years of age is in the life 


of map, namely, the period of its greateſt ſtrength and 


vigour. It may therefore be not improperly called the 
manhood of Greece, being altogether made up of the 
moſt glorious gays which that country ever enjoyed. 
"The Greeks, hitherto confined within the limits of a 
narrow country, had found little opportunity of diſplay- 
ing, in'the ſight of the world, their valour and virtue. 
But the Perſian invaſion that was foon to pour upon 
them like an impetuous torrent, was deſtined to- ſet their 
merit in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, and to give 
full ſcope to their wiſdom and bravery. We ſhall by 
and by ſee a very ſmall army of Greeks-marching bold- 
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gainſt ſo vaſt a multitude of enemies, that a ſingle 


108 


arge of their darts is {aid to have darkened the face 


of the ſky. We ſhall ſee theſe few Greeks attack with 


undaunted 'reſolutioh this immenſe. croud of - Perſian 


troops, and put them fairly to flight, We ſhall find 


them in like manner engaging their enemies at ſea un- 


der the fame diſadvantage in point of numbers, and with 
the ſame ſucceſs. In a word, we ſhall have a ſtriking 


proof of the great fuperiority of diſciplined valour o- 
ver the blind impetuous courage of an irregular multi- 

tude. | 1 I | 6 _—_— 
During this ſecond age we ſhall ſee the Spartans, who 
by the admirable conſtitution of their government and 
their private virtues, had acquired a. pre-eminence over 


all their neighbours, exerciſing their power with a ſeve- 
_ rity: that ſavoured of the auſterity of their manners, 
treating their allies with haughtineſs and rigour. 
- conſequence of this behaviour, we thall fee thoſe allies 


I. 


growing by degrees more and more impatient of the 


Spartan yoke, and falling gradually under the influence 


of Athens, who induſtriouſly availed herſelf of ſo fa- 
vourable a conjuncture. The Athenians, therefore, in 
their turn take the lead in Greece, and maintain their 


ſuperiority down to the Peloponneſian war, conſtant] 


faithful to their engagements, treating the other ſtates 
as equals,” and exerting their power only in doing 


« 
4 — 


- This period ſo glorious for Athens vas of about fifty 
years continuance. At length, however, the Athe- 
nians in hke manner diſguſted the other ſtates by their 
haughtineſs and inſolence; and by the event of the Pe- 
loponneſian war, the Spartans became a ſecond time the 
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ed the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, of whom * be 
I we have already taken notice, filled at this 521, 
time the Perſian throne, which he is faid to have 
obtained by the addreſs of his groom. For upon the 
death of Smerdis the magian, it was agreed among the 
conſpirators who had murdered him, that he of their 
number whoſe horſe ſhould neigh the firſt on a certain 
appointed day, ſhould be elected king. The groom of 
Darius being informed of this agreement carried a mare 
in the evening to the place where the meeting was to be 
bolden next day, and then brought his maſter's horſe to 
the mare. When, therefore, the Perſian noblemen 
came to the place appointed, the horſe of Darius no 
ſooner reached the fpot where he had met the mare the 
night before, than he immediately neighed, and Darius Ef 
was thereupon proclaimed king by e et.. | 
The Perſian empire comprehended then not only all 
that part of Afia preſently known by the name of Per- 
fia, but hkewiſe what we call Turkey in Aſia. It alfo 
included on the African fide, Egypt and ſeveral coun- 
| Þ. — on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea; and on that 
| OR ; paso Thrace and Macedonia. Indeed it 
I is true, that ſeveral ſtates in the hſt-mentioned countries 
were rather tributary, than entirely dependent on the 
- Perſian power: and the ſame may be ſuppoſed to have 
been the caſe with dome others * their more © remtS 
provinces: | 


But let us rake a brief review N r various cauſes 


— 


* This Rory has a very laithous 4 Wen es, and will proba- 
bly ſtagger the belief of many readers | We ſhall only obſerve 
yþat it were happy for mankind, if all conteſted ſucceſſions to pri- 
vate eſtates, as well as to kingdoms and principalities, were deter- 


wine by means as ſimple and i inoffenſive. 
4 that 
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that produced the war between the Greeks and Per- 
ſians. We have already obſerved, that Hippias con- 
tributed greatly to this event, when, upon finding all 
his attempts in Europe to reſtore himſelf to the ſovereign 
power in Athens, ineffectual, he took refuge in Perſia, 
and having inſinuated himſelf. into the favour of the 
Perſian, monarch, practiſed every artiſige to prevail with 
him to attack the Athenians. But this was not all; o- 
ther cauſes een to forward a nee * 
Hippias. 

Atoſſa, e er of Cyrus, and one e of che wives 
. of Darius, had uſed: all her influence with her huſ- 
band to perſuade him to undertake an expedition into 
Greece, that he might thereby give the Perſians a con- 
ſpicuous proof of his courage, and Dig 7 
Democedes, a phyſician, a man in high eſteem 
with Atoſſa, was on account of his being a na- 
tive of the Greek colony, ſettled at Qrgtona in Italy. 
pitched on as the mſt proper perſon for travelling into 
Greece, to examine its fituation and the ſtrength of 
the chief town&along the coaſt. In this jomney De- 
mocedes was accompanied by fifteen Perſian noblemen, 
who had private inſtructions to keep a ſtrict watch on 
his behaviour, and to bring him bagk. again to Perſia. 
After - theſe Perſians had accompanied Democedes 
through the principal cities of Greece, and made the re- 
quiſitę obſervations in tliat country, they het paſſed o- 
ver into Italy, but were * ded. g ſpies by Taren- 
tum, and throw into ꝓr Here mocedes being 
ſeized "ah a ſtrong deſire e Sons, his tine! 
country, found means to ęſgape from erhan compa- 
3 retired to that . The other Perſians having 
in a little time recovered their liberty, returned to Perſia, 
after N in vain to-preqpil with the magiſtrates 
of Crotona to deliver up Democedes. — Hence we lee,” 
that Darius had already begun to meditate an expedi- 
tion into Greece ; to the more immediate exccution of 
which he was inſtigated by the following affair. 
1 Ionians, or a Gren tribe, as we have 


mentioned 


* 


— 


*- 4 
Sages Ancrtwr Orrnuce, "fret 
mentioned above, inhabited a conſiderable part of the 
ſea coaſt of Afia Minor, and had now of a long while 
behaved as tributaries 'of the Perfian empire. Some 
wealthy inhabitants of Naxus, one of the Cyclades 
fands, having been expelled their native country, took 
refuge at Miletus, where they implored the affi nce of 
Ariftagorts the Perfian governor of that city, to reſtore 
them to their native country. This ſuggeſted to A- 
riſtagoras the deſign of reducing the land of Naxus 
undet the Perſian power; hoping at the fame time that 
the conqueſt of it ſhould open the way to that of the other 
Cyclades, This plan he communicated. to Artaphernes 
governor” of Sardis, and Darins*s brother, who appro- 
ved of it, and procured the conſent of Darius to attack 
Naxus. Having made the neceſſary naval preparations, 
_— gave the chief command of the expedition 
4 a noble Perſian. But the people of Naxus 
brave a reſiſtance, that the Perſians, after be- 
fieging the iſland” for the fpace of four months, were 
obliged to abandorr the enterpriſe. Megabates attri- 
buted the bad ſucreſs of this expedition to the conduct 
of Ariſtageras, and endeavoured to ruin him in he 

opinion of Artaphernes. 

Ariſtagoras believing his ruin inevitable, reſolved, in 
order to avoid the reſentment of the Satrap, ,to per- 
. fuade the Fonians to revolt from the Perſian yoke. 

With this view, after having ſounded'the inclinations of 
the leading men among the Tonians, and procured their 
concurrence, he made à tour through the whole coun- 
try, to difpoſe the minds of the multitude to promote 
the projected revolution. Then he made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the Perſian fleet, of which he had the command; 
and travelled into Greece to endeavour to prevail with | 
its various ſtates to fecond his undertaking. He began 
his negotiations at Sparta, where he addreſſed himſelf 
to Cleomenes, who was then on the throne, and repre- 
fented to hint what a noble occaſion now preſented itſelf to 
the Spartans; of employing their valour in procuring liber- 
"yo teſt coentrymen the lonians. Cleomenes hefitared 
art 
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at firſt ; but a preſent from Ariſtagoras of fifty talents, in- 
; though, according 
to ſome authors, the Lacedemonians not only refuſed to 
hearken to the requeſt of Ariſtagoras, but ordered _ 
to depart from their city. From Sparta Ariſta 
went to Athens, where the inhabitants, full of —— 
tion againſt the Perſians, for having lately ſummoned 


them to reſtore Hippias to the 9 A4. were the 


beſt inclined in the world to liſten to his requeſt. 


therefore inſtantly embraced his cauſe, and ſent twenty 


ſhips to the aſſiſtance of the Ionians. * 

The firſt attempt of the lonians was againſt the 3 
city of Sardis, of which, being in a defenceleſs 504. 
ſituation, they quickly got poſſeſſion. But a ſolœk 


dier having ſet fire to one of 2 * houſes, the reſt which 


were all of wood, immediately catched the flames, and 
by that means the whole city —— reduced to aſhes. The 
Ionians alarmed in the mean time at the approach of 
the Perſiari army, reſolved to retreat to Epheſus, and to 
betake themſelves to their fleet; but the Perſians overs 
took them, and cut many of them off. 

When Darius was informed of the burning of Sardis, 
and that the Athenians had aſſiſted the Ionians in their 


revolt, he was highly enraged, ſwore by a ſolemn oath to 


take vengeance on the Greeks, and gave orders to repeat 
in his hearing, every day when he fat down to able 
« Sire, Remember the Athenians.” “ 

The Ionians, notwithſtanding their late diſaſter, per- 
ſiſted in their enterpriſe ; and failing towards the Helleſ- 
pont took Byzantium. But the Perſians, that they might 


oppoſe them every where, divided their forces, and 


beat them in ſeveral engagements, in one of which A- 
riſtagoras was killed. At. laſt, uniting all their troops, 
the Perſians marched againſt Miletus t ſtrongeſt city 
of Ionia, hoping that if they could reduce it, the other 

ian cities would ſoon ſubmit, The Ionians, ſuſpect- 


| ing their deſign, quickly afſemfled their own ſhips and 


thoſe of their allies, forming altogether a fleet of 350 
fail, . which the Perſians not daring to attack, N 
I voure 
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voured by the way of negotiation to detach the allics 
from the confederacy, and were ſucceſsful. As ſoon, 
therefore, as the ſhips of the allies were ſeparated from 
thoſe of the Ionians, the Perſians fell upon the latter, 
now reduced to a very ſmall number, and entirely de- 


feated them. Then they attacked Miletus, took it, 


razcd it to the — and put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword. The other cities, terrified by this example, 
immediately made their ſubmiſſions. Hiſtieus; uncle 
of Ariſtagoras, and tyrant of Miletus, having gathered 
together the remains of the Iorfian army, made an in- 
curſion into Myſia; but was attacked by Harpagus, 
who commanded a conſiderable body of Perfian troops 
in that country, was defeated, taken priſoner, and ſent to 
Artaphernes, who knowing him to have been very ac- 
tive in promoting the revolt, crucified him, and ſent 


his head to Darius *. 


Darius, in the mean time, was s continually walitnting 
an expedition into Greece, that he might gratify the 
violent reſentment he had conceived again't its inhabi- 
tants. At laſt he gave orders to fit out a fleet of more 
than 300 ſhips, and to raiſe at the fame time a power 
ful nd army, that ſo he might cruth the Greeks at 


once. Of theſe forces he gave the chief command to 
His ſon in law Mardonius, whoſe inexperience contri- 
buted not a little to the bad ſucceſs of the expedition. 


In the firſt place, he loſt many of his ſhips, together 
with a great number of men, in a violent tempeſt, as 


they were failing round the point of land farmed by 
Mount Athos, called at preſent Cape Sauto; and 


next, his land forces in paſſing through Thrace, were 
by the Thracians attacked in their camp during the 
night, and a vaſt number of them cut off. Theſe diſ- 


aſters obliged Mardonius to relinquith this firſt A | 


ous and to return back again, 


| » In as + ir r holore Chriſt 493, Lartius was elected firſt. Die- 


tator at Rome; and, fix years aiter, 'Tribuncs of the people were 
Prül. ereated. 2 
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A war breaking out much about the ſame time be- 
tween the Eginetæ and Lacedemonians, the latter 
marched to attack the former, but by the miſconduct of 
Demaratus, one of their kings — (65 had quarrelled 
with his brother-Ki — the enterpriſe miſcar- 
ried. Cleomenes, in revenge, called in queſtion the 
legitimacy of Demaratus's birth; and the matter having 
been referred to the deciſion of the oracle, the prieſteſs 
was corrupted by Cleomenes, and gave 2 a- 
gainſt Demaratus, who was thereupon depoſed. En- 
raged at this injurious treatment, he retired to the court 
of Perſia, where he was received in the moſt welcome 
manner; and loaded with wealth ; but all this profuſion 
of kindneſs could not prevail with him to do any thing ; 
prejudicial to the intereſts of his country. 

The Athenians having likewiſe quarrelled with the E- 
ginetæ, fitted out a fleet againſt them; and on that oc- 
caſion ſeveral engagements enſued, of the circumſtances 
of which we are ignorant. Theſe inteſtine quarrels, 
however, gave the Athenians an opportunity of beco- 
ming very {killful in naval affairs, and prepared them to 
make that vigorous reſiſtance to the Perſian power, 
which we ſhall by and by relate, | 

Athens, in-the mean time, enjoyed. the ſweets of the 
liberty procured her by the expulſion of the Pi- 
ſiſtratidæ; and produced many citizens of extraordina 
wiſdom and valour; among whom Miltiades, Ari- 
ſtides, and Themiſtocles, chiefly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. As theſe three illuſtrious Athenians are ſoon to 
make a great figure in the affairs of Greece, we ſhall 
here exhibit in few words the chief-outlines of their 
characters. Miltiades was a perfect proficient in the 
art of war, and no perſon could boaſt of equal ſkill in 
conducting an army. He had a particular cauſe of 
hatred againſt the Perſians, by whom, on their entering 
Thrace, he had been deprived of a government he then 
held in that country. 

Alriſtides and Themiſtocles, though much younger | 
than Miltiades, gave proofs of the greateſt abilities ; 
but 
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but their different diſpoſitions generally occaſioned a 
contrariety in their opinions. Themiſtocles was a ple- 
beian by birth, was naturally ambitious, and being at- 
prom — prejudice and education to the party of the 
made it his chief ſtudy to gain the good will 
| of « the — — For that purpoſe, he behaved on all 
occaſions with extreme complaiſance to the citizens, 
whom he ſhewed himſelf ever ready to oblige; and ap- 
peared very little ſcrupulous about the means he em- 
ployed to accompliſh his enterpriſes. | » 
Ariſtides, on the other hand, being note by bi 
and an admirer; by principle'of the Spartan — 
entertained a ſtrong attachment to ariſtocracy. He was 
perfectly indifferent about popularity, and made juſtice 
the governing rule of his whole conduct as well in pu- 
blic as in private life. The public welfare was the chief 
object of his attention; and his love for his country, 
his ſingular fkill in public buſineſs, and his difintereſted 
and upright behaviour, procured him the admiration, 
the confidence; and the eſteem of his fellow-citizens. 
While the Athenian liberty nouriſhed ſuch citizens as 
theſe ; and while Sparta, adhering to the rigid inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus, produced a whole people of the bra- 
veſt ſoldiers; Darius reſolved to fall upon Greece with 
all his forces. But deſirous previouſly to ſound the in- 
clinations of its various ſtates, with reſpect to the ſupe- 
rioxity he intended to claim over them, he diſpatched 
heralds through all the cities of Greece, to demand 
earth and water, a ſymbol which denoted the ſubmiſ- 
ſion and dependence of thoſe from whom it was re- 
quired on him that required it. The Eginetæ, and a 
few other cities, dreading the vaſt power of the Per- 
ſians, admitted the ſuperiority claimed. But the Athe- 
nians and Spartans, far from agreeing to the demand of 
the heralds, were fo provoked at the arrogance of their 
commiſſion, that through that violent diſpoſition natu- 
ral to thoſe. who live — a republican government, 
they tranſgreſſed the law of nations in the perſons of 
5 has 8 one of whom they threw into a well, and 
P 2 another 
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another into a deep ditch, telling them with a ſpirit of 


Bock II. 


raillery peculiar to the Greeks, that they might take 
from thence as much earth and water as they pleaſed.” 
Darius perceiving that he, ſhould meet with-the moſt 


obſtinate reſiſtance. in his undertaking, made-more for- 
midable preparations for war than before, and increaſed 
his armament to zoo, ooo men, and 500 ſhips 3 the 


whole commanded by Datis and Artaphernes. Hippias 


happy in ſo fatourable an opportunity of revenging him- 


fel: on the Athenians, acted as guide and conductor 
ot tlie expedition, under Artaphernes, by whom he had 


been hitherto treated in the kindeſt and moſt hofpi- 


table manner. The Perſians quickly reduced all the 
iſlands in the Ægean ſea; and having taken Eretria, a 
city in Kubcea, burnt it to the ground. Then the 

entered Attica, and encamped at Marathon, a ſmall 


town on the ſca- coaſt, whence they ſent to inform the 


Athenians of the chaſtiſement inflicted on the obilinate 
and diſobedient Eretrians. 

Upon this the Athenians applied for — to 
the Lacedemonians, who granted them 2000 men. 
But a ſuperſtitious maxim that prevailed at Sparta, 
prevented thoſe forces from beginning their march 
till after the full moon, by which means they did 


not arrive at Athens till four days after the en- 
ſuing; battle. The terror of the Perfian name reſtrain- 


ed the other ſtates from furniſhing the expected aſ- 
ſiſtance. Platea alone ſent 1000 foldiers to join the 
Athenians. In this extremity the Athenians armed 
even their ſlaves, a meaſure that had never been 
praQiicd beſore: but, after all. they could muſten up 
no more than 10, o men. This ſmall' army was com- 
manded by ten generals, each of whom was to exerciſe 

the chief command in his turn for na longer ſpace than 
a day at a time. But when it came to be Ariſtides's 
turn to command, that magnanimous patriot, ſenſible 
of the ſuperior fil and experience of Miltiades. as a 
general; entreated him to accept. the command in his 


Head: This example was followed by all the reſt.— 


When 
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When the public welfare is the ſole object in view, great 
minds never fail to ſacrifice an meaner motive to 
that higheſt conſideration. 
They next deliberated whether they ought to e 
the enemy in the city, or to march out and give them 
battle: And indeed how little probability was there, 
that ſuch a handful of men ſhould in the open field be 
able to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Perſian multitude ? a 
Miltiades, however, was of opinion, that they ought to 
march out and fight the enemy; and being — 
by Ariſtides, the other generals aſſented likewiſe. That 
ſkilful commander defired to take advantage of the im- 
prudent ſituation of the Perſians, who being hemmed 
in by the ſea, by a ſteep mountain, and by the moraſs 
of Marathon, could bring but a ſmall part of their for- 
ces into aQion, and could make no uſe at all of their 
cavalry. N 
The Abena therefore, to A of 100 
men, marched forth againſt an army of 100,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horſe. This memorable day refleQ-. + > 
ed the higheſt glory on Miltiades. To prevent his 490. 
little army from being ſurrounded by the enemy, 
he drew it up with a mountain in the rear; extended his 
front as much as poſſible; placed: his chief ſtrength in 
the wings; and cauſed a great number of trees to be 
cut down}; to keep off the enemies cavalry from char- 
ging — in ffank. The Athenians ruſhed. forwards 
on the Perfians like fo many furious lions. This is re- 
marked to have been the firſt time that they advanced 
to the attack running. By their impetuoſity, they o- 
a lane — the enemy, and ſupported with 
the greateſt firmneſs the charge of the Perſians. The 
battle at firſt was fought by both parties with great va- 
lour and obſtinacy; but — wings of the Athenian 
army, where, as we have juſt ſaid, Miltiades had placed 
his chief ſtrength, attacking the main body of the enemy 
| in flank, threw-them into irretrievable confuſion. Six 
1 thouſand Perſians perithed on the ſpot, and among the 
| 


reſt the traitor rp, the 3 occaſion oP the 
var, 
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war. The reſt of the Perſian army quickly fled, and a- 
bandoned to the victors their camp, full of riches. 
Thus the Athenians obtained a victory more real than 
probable. Animated by their ſucceſs, they purſued the 
— to their very ſhips, of which they took ſeven, 
and ſet fire to ſeveral more. On this occaſion one Cy; 
negirus, an Athenian, after performing prodigies of va- 
lour in the field, endeavoured to prevent a particular 
galley from putting to ſea; and for that purpoſe held her 
Hiſt with bis ri right — which being cut off, he next 
ſeized her with his left ; which being likewiſe cut off, 
he took hold of her with his teeth, and kept her ſo till 
he died. Another ſoldier, all covered over with the 
blood of the enemy, ran to announce the victory at A- 
thens, and after crying out, Rejoice, we are conque- 
6 rors, fell dead in the preſence of his fellow-citizens. 
The Greeks, in this engagement, loſt only 200 men. 
Ariſtides and Themiſtocles diſtinguiſhed themſelves very 
highly in the battle; but Miltades gained the chief 
glory. As a reward for ſo ſignal a piece of ſervice to his 
country, and to perpetuate the memory of his {kill and 
bravery, they made him to be painted in a large picture, 
repreſenting the battle, in the — of giving orders 
at the head of his 10, oo Athenians. likewiſe 
raiſed monuments to the memory of thoſe that had fallen 
in the engagement, and thereon inſcribed, the names 
| both of the deceaſed, and of their particular tribe. 
Their ſucceſs at Marathon, -as+ having made the 
Greeks ſenſible of their own ſtrength, is accounted the 
principal cauſe of their future victories; and indeed the 
— of having with ſuch a handful of men de- 
feated fo vaſt an army, might very juſtly inſpire them 
with great confidence. But what may not a ſkilful ge- 
neral perform at the head of a«s{mall number of ſoldiers, 
| — by the moſt ardent love for their country, and 
| wi defence to confront death in every ſhape ?-. 
4 Perſian fleet, in the mean time, attempted to 
dernde Athens . the. dee 7 n Arrive 
1 to 
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to its relief: but the victorious Greeks; by a t . 


march, fruſtrated the deſign of the enemy. 

The Athenians, thus delivered from the Perfians, -n re- 
ſolved to chaſtiſe the iſlands that had aſſiſted their ene- 
mies; and for that purpoſe ſent out a fleet under the 
command of Miltiades, who very ſoon ſubdued a great 
number of the iſlands, and made them. tributary to his 


countrymen. But he was ugſucceſsfubat Paros, where, 


upon a falſe alarm of the arrival of the Perfians, he pre- 


cipitately abandoned the undertaking, and returned 


with his fleet to Athens. Being obliged to confine him- 
ſelf to his houſe, by a dangerous wound he had recei- 
ved in the courſe of the ſiege, his enemies took advan- 
tage of that circumſtance to prepoſſeſs the public againſt 
him with a belief of his keeping up a traiterous corre- 
ſpondence with the Perſian monarch. The raſh incon- 
ſtant multitude immediately condemned him to death. 


Every. man of ſenſe was aſhamed and ſhocked at : 


the injuſtice and cruelty of this ſentence. In vain 
did his friends conſtantly remind the people of his be- 


haviour at Marathon: all they were able to obtain, 


was a commutation rs * ſentence from death to a 
fine of fifty talents. cat exploits had already 
excited the jealouſy of his AY 5 mages von who either 
thought that they owed him too much, or were afraid 
. leſt — might aſpire at ſovereign authority; and careleſs 
of being called ungrateful, they made his late misfor- 
tune a crime. Miltiades being unable to pay ſo high a 
fine, was thrown into priſon ; where his grief and in- 
dignation at ſuch unworthy treatment rendered his 
wound incurable, and ſoon brought him to the grave. 
Thus did this great man afford a ſtriking example of the 
ingratitude an cruelty of his inconſtant and capricious 

countrymen. | 
His ſon Cimon, who afterwards made fo great a fi- 
gure, was enabled, with the. aſſiſtance of his friends, to 
diſcharge the fine, and obtained the privilege of bury- 
ing the. dead body of his unfortunate father ; whoſe 
death opened the eyes of the Athenians, and * — 
enſible 
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ſenſible of the injuſtice of their behaviour. But their 


ſorrow was too late, and could not redeem that excels 
lent commander from the grave, nor even prevent 


their repeating the fame cruelty and folly for the fu- 


ture. 
be wiſe Ariſtides very ſoon bexame a Went victim 
to their capricious ungrateful diſpoſition ; but his diſ- 
i fea was honourable; beigg confeſſedly occaſioned by 
eady adherence to juſtice. We have already men- 
that an extreme contrariety of manners and 


principles ſubſiſted between him and Themiſtocles. The 


though of mean extraction, was extravagantly 
ambitious, v very bold and enterpriſing, and of fo ac- 
tive a diſpoſition, that quiet and repoſe ſeemed a> bur- 
den to him. He affected to roam through the ftreets 
in the night; and when aſked. the reaſon, anſwered, 
That he could not fleep for thinking on the trophies of 
Miltiades, He was exceedingly artful in finding out 
and availing himſelf of the ruting paſſions of men; and 
was ſo much the more dangerous by being very elo- 
quent. Ariſtides, on the contrary, was of a reſerved, 
modeſt, ſteady diſpoſition ;- governed all his actions by 
the moſt ſcrupulous rules of juſtice ; and regarded the 


lofty projects of Themiſtocles as ſo many ſteps: to ſove- 


reign power. Themiſtocles, impatient of being conti- 
nually thwarted in his ambitious, ſchemes, by ſo rigid a 
cenſor as Ariſtides, reſolved to free his hands of him at 
once. For that purpoſe he applied himſelf privately to 
form a party aga aint Ariſtides; and at laſt got him ba- 
niſned by the — of aſtracifn, It is a, that on 
this occaſion a peaſant who did not know Ariſtides, and 
could not write, having by accident applied to him to 
write his own name on his ſhell, was aſked by Ariſtides, 
Whether he had ever. received any. provocation from 
the perſon he wanted to baniſh ? 1.4 None at all, Sir,” 


anſwered the peaſant, * but I cannot bear to hear him 
_ 4 always called the juſt.” Ariſtides, without faying a 


word, took the ſhell, wrote his own name upon it, and 
returned it to the man. While going. out of the city, 
2 he 
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of He begged of the gods, that no misfortune might hap- 
pen ts his countrymen which might oblige them to re- 
cal him from baniſkhment. 

_ - "Themiſtocles, in the mean time, foreſecing an * 
proaching ſtorm from the quarter of Perſia, perſuaded 
the Athenians to empley all the money they drew from 
their mines in fitting out a powerful fleet for the protec- 
tion of their country. 

Bt e. more exaſſ againſt, the Greeks than e- 
ver, by the defeat of his army at Marathon, reſolved to 
exert his utmoſt efforts to wipe away that diſgrace, and 
to reſtore the glory of his arms. He gave orders there- 
fore to make new levies of troops through all his pro · 
vinces; and conſumed no lefs ths than three years in pre- 
paring for this third expedition againſt Greece, which, 
though then pretty far advanced m years, he intended 
to conduct in perſon. But death Slappointed all his 
projects. — Darius was a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice and 
the laws of his Kingdom; and of a mild humane diſpo- 
fition; though the keennels of his paſſions hurried him 
ſometimes into meaſures of which his calmer reaſon 
would have diſapproved. He reigned thirty-ſix years, 
and is known in ſcripture by the name of Hhaſuerus. 

After the death of Darius, his fon Xerxes, the eldeſt 
of his children hy Atoſſa his ſecond wife, ſucceeded him 
in the kingdom of Perfia, and proſecuted the warlike 
ee begun by his father. Having ſubdued the 

gyptians, he determined in the third year of his reign f 
to carry his arms immediately inte Greece. 

Terxes therefore aſſembling his council, in- 
formed them of the motives that induced him to 484. 
undertake this 8 namely. to puniſh the | 
Athenians for having been acceilory to the burning of 
Sardis, to wipe away the diſgrace of the defeat at Mas 
rathon, and to execute the intentions of Darius his 
father, Mardonius, of whom we have made men- 
tion above, behaved on this occaſion. with all the baſe- 
neſs of a ſervile flatterer, to pleaſe the vanity of his ma- 
fler; 3 * — that no natien in the world would 


_ oe dare 
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dare to oppoſe his power; and affecting to vilify and to 
deſpiſe extremely the courage of the Greeks. The reſt. 
of the council perceiving the king to be mightily pleaſed 
with the flattery of Mardonius, did not fail, like well- 
bred courtiers, to applaud his opinion, and to coincide - 

with him in every particular. 90 true it is, that princes 
owe almoſt always their greateſt misfortunes to the 
complaiſance and adulation of thoſe about them. Arta- 
banus, the uncle of Xerxes, alone-ventured to contra- 
dict the opinion given. He endeavoured to make the 
king ſenſible of the raſhneſs of the intended enterpriſe, 
by putting him in mind of the unfortunate ſucceſs of 
another of the ſame kind attempted by his father Da- 
rius againſt the Scythians, and the imminent danger in- 
to which it had brought that prince, who had been ut- 
terly undone, if Hiſteius had Eliomas the advice of. the 
other officers and courtiers, to deſtroy a bridge he had 
thrown over the Danube. He likewiſe reminded Xer- 
xes of the ſhameful defeat of the Perſians at Marathon; 
and exhorted him not to give ear to the flattering ſug- 
geſtions of inexperienced courtiers, nor to fuffer his rea- 
ſon to be dazzled with the glaring proſpect of an imagi- 
nary glory. He concluded with upbraiding Mardonius 

for the inſincerity of his advice. | 4A 

Princes corrupted by flattery are apt to conſtrue an 
open generous behaviour into a ſeditious boldneſs. Thus 
Xerxes, inſtead of profiting by the advice of his uncle, 
was enraged at. it, and told Artabanus, that his being 
brother to Darius was the only conſideration which pro- 
tected him from the effects of his reſentment, On re- 
ſetting coolly, however, he perceived the injuſtice of 
this treatment of his uncle; and next day acknowled- 
ged in apen council, that he had been in the wrong. 

Herodotus relates a ridiculous ſtory of an apparition, 
by which he pretends Xerxes was confirmed, in his reſo- 
lution of invading Greece; and Artabanus deterred from 
giving further oppoſition to that project. It is generally 
believed, that it there was indeed any foundation for this 
ſtory of the apparition, which is extremely eee 5 
* ; m | 


— 


the war. However that may have been, Xerxes per- 


ſiſted in his reſolution, and thought of nothing but of 


_ executing it. Before ſetting out for Greece, he made 
an alhance with the Carthaginians, and ſent money to 


their general Hamilcar, to induce him to make war on 


the Greek ſtates in Sicily, to_prevent them from ſending 


afhſtance to their countrymen on the continent. With 
this money Hamilcar having levied an army of 300,000 


men in Spain and Gaul, invaded Sicily accordingly. 
Xerxes departed from Suſa in the fifth year of 


his reign, for Sardis, the place of rendezvous of 481. 


his army ; giving orders to his fleet to fail to- 


wards the Helleſpont along the coaſt of Aſia Minor, and 
commanding a paflage to be cut for it through Athos, a 


mountain in Macedonia, that ſtretches out into the Hel- 
leſpont, in the form of a peninſula. Though it is pro- 


bable that this order was never complied with, it ne- 


vertheleſs gives us a ſurpriſing example of the ridiculous 
folly of this great monarch, whom ſenfible people will 
be more inclined to pity than admire. He is even re- 


ported to have been childiſh enough to imagine that he 


rvuld controul the elements; and to have threatened 
to puniſh them, if they ſhould ' preſume to oppoſe his 
deſigns; and in particular it is faid he addrefled a letter 


in theſe terms to Mount Athos. But candour requires 
us to remark that this is too groſs to gain implicit be- 


After having -paſſed through Cappadocia, he halted 
at Celene, 'a town of Phrygia. Here we are told that 
Pythius, a very wealthy prince, received Xerxes in a 


moſt magnificent manner, and offered him the uſe of. 
his treaſures ; that Xerxes diſdaming to yield to him iii 
generolity, augmented his riches by large preſents ; but 
that Pythius having begged of Xerxes to leave him one 
of his five ſons to be the fupport of his old age, and to 
take only the remaining four along with dim in the ex- 
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5 muſt have been ſome trick invented by the children of © 
Hippias, or of thoſe whoſe intereſt. it was to kindle up 
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pedition, the cruel monſter ordered the favourite ſono 


be put to death in preſence of his father . 


Xerxes paſſed the winter at Sardis, whence he ent | 
deputies to. demand earth and water of all the cities of 


Greece, except Athens and Sparta, whom he affected 


thus tacitly to ſingle out for vengeance: In the ng 
he advanced towards the Helleſpont, where he enjoyed. 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſea covered with his fleet, and 
the land with his army. -Artabanus took this o 
nity to make ſome reflections, in the preſenee of the 
king, on the many miſeries incident to mankind; which 
it is the firſt duty of ſovereigns to alleviate as much as 
poſfible. He inſiſted, at the ſame time, on the great. 
e of human affairs; and could not help * 
ing his obſervation to» the preſent enterpriſe of 
fy rxes, whoſe army was ſo numerous, that no country 
eould for any confiderable time furniſh it with ſub- 
fiſtence, and nn was. too * for any har- 
bour to contain. | 
Jo tranſport his troops . Afia i into: bers Xerxes 
ordered a bridge to be thrown over a ſtrait of the Helle- 
ſpont, about à quarter of a league broad, known at 
preſent by the name of Gallipoli. But the work was 
deſtroyed by a ſtorm. Xerxes, enraged at this acci- 
dent, vented his reſentment upon the ſea, which, He- 
redotus ſays, he ordered to be chaſtiſed with 300 laſh- 
es, and chains to. be thrown into it; as if to bind it. 
Then he commanded two new bridges to be conſtruct- 
ed, one for the n and che other for the baggage. 


* This tory Ain ſhocks the credibility of a confiderate read- 

: and it may be obſerved once for all, that the hiſtory of the 
Perſian expeditions againſt the Greeks reſts entirely on the autho- 
rity of Grecian writers, who being juſtly prejudiced by theſe inva- 
fions againſt the Perfian tyrants, may. be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
have repreſented facts in the light the moſt unfayourable to their 
oppreſſors, and the moſt glorious to their own countrymen; - In 
particular the number of the forces ſaid to have been brought a- 
zaink the Greeks is ſo extravagantly great, and the temptation to- 


exaggerate is ſo evident, that a judicious reader will be inclined 
to. make cot. * abatements. 
One 


e 
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One of theſe bridges conſiſted of 360, and the other of 
314 ſhips, moored endways acroſs the ſtrait. They 
were ſecured by large anchors againſt the violence of 
the winds and waves, and were joined together by fix 
large cables, reaching from one ſide of the ſtrait to the 
other, and faſtened on both ſides to large wooden 
ſtakes fixed in the ground. The ſhips were covered 
with a ſort of deck, mon the handy my „n * i 5 
ing * 1 
82 * artived at Doriſca in Thrace, Xerxes 
defired to review it; and, for that purpoſe, ordered it 
to be drawn up in the Plains in the neighbburhqod. 
By Herodotus's aceount it was found to amount to 
1, 800, ooo foot, and 80, oo horſe, which, joined witn 
the forces furniſhed him by the nations * he had 
ſubdued -after paſſing the Helleſpont, formed, altoge- 
ther, a multitude of 2,100,000 men. His fleet conſiſt- 
ed of 1207 gallies of three benches of oars, each car- 
rying 200 men; which, when reinforced by 120 more 
of the fame ſiae furniſhed by the European ſtates, form- 
ed a fleet of 1327 veſſels, carrying 301, 666 men, ex- 
cluſive of 3000 —— The army was commanded 
by fix generals, of whom Mardonius was the chief. 
Datis was general of the cavalry; and Hydarnes of the 
immortal troop compoſed of 6080 choſen men. He- 
rodotus, who. gives this R 
lived at the time, and further informs us, that theſe 
vaſt forces were ſupplied with-provifions by a great 
number of ſhips, ſolely employed for that purpoſe, 
which attended the army along the coaſt, and conti - 
nually brought them freſh — of all kinds of „„ 
viſions. He likewiſe tells us, that befides the prepara- 
tions for this expedition made by Darius, no lefs than 
four years were . for the n, purpoſe 1 
Rerxes. 2 10 
-Nerxes, after reviewing. bis R deſſred Deimars- 
tus to tell him, without flattery, whether he thought 
the Greeks would dare to oppoſe him. That generous 
Lacedemonian frankly anſwered, 'Fhat the Greeks, be- 
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pg people inured from their cradles to poverty and 
ber hardy life, had, by that means, been, vitherts 
enabled to themſelves free and independent ; * 
that as they had been educated, and had always lived 4 
in liberty, he believed none of the ſtates of Greece, 
but particularly his own countrymen, the Lacedemoni- - 
ans, would ever liſten to any terms that might ſeem to 
encroach upon that invaluable privilege ; and that he 
was perſuaded they alone, though deſerted by all their 
neighbours, would not decline Higining, let their ene. 
mies outnumber them ever ſo much. wy 2 

The Greeks ſeeing the ſtorm ready to fall upon cheer, : 
werofomewhas alarmed at' firſt, but by no means dif- 


couraged. They held an aſſembly in the Iſthmus, where 


it was agreed to ſuſpend all private conteſts, and to u- 
nite their whole forces againſt the common enemy. 
But the Bceotiahs, Theſſalians, and ſeveral other ſtates, 
who were more immediately expoſed to the impending 
danger, having declared for the Perſians, the whole 
burden of the war devolved on the Athenians and La- 
cedemonians. The former applied for aſſiſtance to their 
allies, to the Argives, to the Sicilians, and to the inha- 
bitants of the iſlands of Corcyra and Crete; moſt of 
whom declined to join them, under the affected pre- 
tence, that they could not be admitted to an equal 
ſhare in the command; the Siciliang even inſiſted for 
the chief command. Moſt of them therefore ſubmitted 
to Xerxes. The ſtates of Theſpia and Piatea alone took 
. 6 
But this general deſertion of the Sther ſtates ſerved 
only to make thoſe of Athens and Sparta to prepare for 
their defence with greater vigour and Sweden 
Themiſtocles, fully ſenſible of the vaſt importance of 
this war, and of his-own capacity to conduct it with all 
the ſkill and reſolution it required, made it his firſt care 
to remove out of the way, by the force of money, one 


FEpicides, who pretended to compete with him for the 


cites command, ban whoſe ſole merit conſiſted in an o- 
a 9 5 nn 5 
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ſtentatious eloquence, with which he had acquired con- 
ſiderable credit with the people. I hemiſtocles, there- 
fore, who had on every occaſion given proof of ſuperior 
parts, and ſhewn himſelf capable of conducting the 
greateſt undertakings; and had particularly, on former 
occaſions, diſplayed a ſingular ſagacity in ſeizing the 
deciſive moment of action, was unanimouſly choſen 
commander in chief of the Athenian forces. Ariſtides 
was recalled, after a three years baniſhment, together 
with all the other baniſhed citizens; no oppoſition ha- 
ving been made to the return of his rival by Themi- 
ſtocles, who, on this occaſion, ſet an example highly 
worthy the imitation of all men of influence in a ſtate, 
by whom jealouſy and rivalſhip ought, in times of 
danger, to be ſacrificed to the intereſts of their coun- 
i C 

Mbemitoeles having Man foreſcen, from the time 
of the battle of Marathon, that the war was nothing leſs 
than finiſhed by that engagement; and being fully ſen- 
ſible, that Athens, poſſeſſing ſuch a barren and narrow 
territory, was much too weak to make head againſt 
the powerful forces of the Perſians by land; had there- 
fore from that moment applied all his attention to the 
increaſe of the naval ſtrength of his countrymen, in 
which he had ſo far ſucceeded, that they at preſent had 
a fleet of 100 large gallies, beſides many veſſels of 
three banks of oars; and on the approach of Xerxes, 
he perſuaded them to equip 100 more. To this ſmall 
fleet Greece owed its preſervation. 2 
Furybiades, a Lacedemonian, was named command- 
er in chief of the united forces of both ſtates. This 
affords another proof of the moderation of Themi- 
ſtocles, who readily ſacrificed his ambition to the ad- 
vantage of the common cauſe: for although. the Athe- 
nians were intitled to claim the, chief command, as ha- 
ving furniſhed two- thürds of the fleet, he neverthelefs 
chearfully acquieſced in the PE of Eurybi- 


ades. 
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The. firſt ſtep taken by the allies was to di. * 
Leonidas at the head of 10,050 men, to "SY 

take poſſeſſion of the defile of Thermopylæ, u- 
ated at — foot of Mount Oeta; between T heſſe 


and 
Phocis, a paſs no more than go feet broad, _ the 
only one by which the army of — could penetrate 
into Achaia. In the mean time, the fleet of Xerxes 
coaſted along the ſhore, regulating its motions by thoſe 
of the army. Every thing gave way to the Perſians ; 
and the cities through which they paſſed furruſhed them 
with proviſions in abundanc. 
Terxes, after marching through Thrace and Mace- 

donia, came at laſt to the paſs of Thermopyle, guard- 
ed by the Gregian- troops; which, according to Pau- 
ſanias, amou nte@'altogether to no more than 11000 ; 
and of theſe only 4000' were more immediately deſtined 
to defend the paſſage. But every man of that number 
was fully determined to conquer or to die. Xerxes was 
far from thinking that the Greeks would dare to diſ- 
pute his paſſage. But finding himſelf miſtaken, and{be- 
ing informed by Demaratus, that a handful of men 
| _ at this place ſtop for a ' conſiderable time all his 
forces, he endeavoured to corrupt Leonidas by magni- 

ficent ; and the moſt tempting promiſes, even 
that of making him ſupreme lord of Greece. But 
Leonidas having rejected all his temptations with diſ- 
dain, Xerxes thereupon commanded him, by a meſſen- 


ger, to ſend him his arms; “ Let your king come and 75 
„ take them,“ anſwered Leonidas. Then the Medes 


advanced againſt the Greeks; but being unable to ſuſ- 
tain their attack, were obliged to retreat. The troop 
of Perſrans, diſtinguiſhed. by the name of, immortal, 

next charged the Greeks, and fought with great va- 
Jour, ſo that the paſs was choked pp with the dead. 

While the beſt troops of Xerxes were thus ſacrificed to 
the Spartan valopr, an inhabitant of the country having 
diſcovered: to the Perſians a fecret path conducting to 
an eminence that commanded the pals, a large detach | 
ment was immediately lent to me poſſeſſton of it. 
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bDeonidas receiving intelligence that the tops of the 
rocks forming the paſs, were occupied by 20, 000 
Perſian troops, whoſe darts muſt ſoon overwhelm 
him and his ſmall party, intreated the greater part 
of his men to retire and reſerve themſelves for a 
more advantageous opportunity of ſerving their coun- 
try ; while he himſelf, with 300. Spartans, and 
a few Theſpians, would maintain the poſt to the laſt 
drop of their blood. The reſt having accordingly de- 
parted, * Come, my friends,” faid Leonidas, © let us 
dine chearfully, in the hope of ſupping together in 
«. the other world.” His brave companions, who are 
{ſuperior to all praiſe, thus encouraged by the example 
of their chief, thought of nothing now but how to ſell 
their lives as dearly as poſlible; believing it incumbent 
on them, ſays Mr Rollin, as the leading people. of 
Greece, to devote themſelves to certain death, thereby 
to convinee the barbarians how much it mult coſt them 
x to reduce a free people to ſlavery.—ln the dead of night, 
tis heroic troop. advance directly forwards to the tent 
of the king, penetrate to the middle of the Perſian 
camp, cut off all that come in their way, and ſpread 
the moſt dreadful conſternation among the enemy. 
But day- light at laſt diſcovering them diſtinily to the 
Perſians, they are immediately ſurrounded, and being 
rather overwhelmed than conquered, breathe their la! 
above heaps of flaughtered enemies; leaving to after 
ages an example of intrepidity before unknown, and 
hardly to be parallelled in hiſtory. — The Perſians are 
ſaid to have loſt upwards of 20,000 men in this engage- 
ment, and, among the reſt, the two brothers of 
Rernds- ad eto als {ae Se. 
Io the memory of theſe brave defenders of Greece, 
a ſuperb monument was afterwards erected, bearing 
two inſcriptions; the one in honour of all thole was 
had fallen on that occaſion, importing, that an army 
of 4000 Peloponneſian Greeks had, in that place, 
ſtopped the progreſs of the whole Perſian force; the 
other in honour of Leonidas, and his 300 Spartane, 
35 3 8 expreſſed, 
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expreſſed; in a few ſimple words, to this effe&: Go, 


 « paſſenger, tell at Sparta, that we died here in obe- 


« djence to her laws.“ 


This famous action at Thermapfles, in the opiationl 4 
of Diodorus Siculus, contributed very highly 
ſubſequent advantages obtained by the Greeks, For the 


to the 


Perſians, aſtoniſhed at fo ſtriking an inſtance of deſpe- 


rate valour, thence concluded, that it was hardly poſ- 


ſible to ſubdue a nation of ſach undaunted reſolution ; 
and the Greeks likewiſe perceived from the ſame ex- 


ample, that valour and diſcipline are capable of vanquiſſi- 
ing the greateſt multitude, and that we it was 


poſſible to overcome the Perſians. 


: 


The very day that Leonidas fell at Trendy the | 


Athenian fleet, commanded by. Themiſtocles, | having 


diſcovered, while cruizing off Artemiſa, a promotitory 


in Eubcea, a detachment of the enemies fleet, amount- 


ing to doc veſſels, attacked them in the night, and 


ſunk more than thirty of them; and the reſt were that 


ſame night wrecked on the coaſt of Eubcea by a ſtorm 


that ſucceeded the engagement, — The Athenians re- 
ceiving next day a reinforcement. of 53 ſhips more; 
attacked thoſe of the Cilicians, and ſunk many of them. 
A general engagement enſued the ſame-day, in which 


both parties . with great bravery; and though 


neither could boaſt of the victory, yet the loſs was moſt 
conſiderable on the ſide of the Perſians. From the e- 


vent of theſe ſeveral actions, the Athenians learned, 


that victory is not always determined by the greater 
number of ſhips. Hearing, in the mean time, of what 
had paſſed at Mermoppiss the Greeks thought it ad- 
viſable to retire nearer home, and therefore ſet ſail 
for Salamis, a ſmall iſland not far from Attica. The 
very fame day too of the action at Thermopyle,' the 
Carthaginian army, amounting to 300,000 men, which 
co· operated with the Perſians, and was endeavourin 
to reduce the Greek ſtates in Sicily, was Nerf defeat 
ed by Gelon, tyrant of SyracuſG. 

Terxes having now advanced into Phocis, after 
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marking his march all along with the effects of his re- PR 
ſentment, the Peloponneſians reſolved ' to fortify them- 
ſelves within the Iſthmus. The Athenians, therefore, 
ſeeing themſelves on the eve of being cruſhed under the 
whole weight of the Perſian power, ſent, in this extre-' 
with to conſult the oracle; who told them, That the 
„ only means of preſerving their city was wooden 
& walls.” Theſe wooden walls, pointed out by the 
oracle, were interpreted by Themiftocles to be their 
—_— ; and he told his countrymen, that the fole means 
of preſervation left was, to abandon the city, and to 
| betake themſelves to their fleet. This advice was not; 
at all reliſhed by the people, who ſhuddered at the 
thoughts of deſerting their gods, and the tombs of their 
_ anceſtors. Themiſtocles, owever, ſucceeded- at laſt, 
in perſuading them, that the exiſtence of Athens de- 
pended neither on its . houſes nor its temples, but on 
the lives of its citizens; and that the gods themſelves 
had, by the mouth of the oracle, -plainly declared it to 
be their pleaſure, that the Athenians ought to leave 
their city for a while. The people, at laſt, convinced 
| by his eloquence, conſented to go aboard their ſhips. 
It is difficult to fay, whether we are more affected on 
this occaſion by the melancholy ſituation! off the. Athe- 
nians, thus compelled by a barbarous prince to deſert 
their native country; or by the heroic reſolution of 
thoſe Athenians to go in this manner into a ſort of vo- 
luntary baniſhment, rather than to ſubmit to their op- 
preſſor. 
1 Athenians cop their women, children, and 
the greater part of their old men, to Trezene, a ſmall 
town on the ſea- coaſt of Peloponneſe, where they were 
received with all the marks of humanity that their ſitua- 
tion required; but a great number of their oldeſt men 
were left in the citadel, being unable by reaſon of 
their great age and infirmities to undergo the fatigue of 
. tranſportation. 
Terxes in the mean time approaching NEO © Attics, > 
ſent a detachment of his troops to plunder the temple, of 


Delphos, which contained immenſe riches. But Hero- 
R 2 | dotus 


this occaſion gave another proof of his extraordi 


to ſtrike him. Themiſtocles called out to him, © Strike, 


* 
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dotus and Diodorus Siculus, both tell us, that moſt of 
the ſoldiers ſent on this errand, periſhed by the n in 
a violent tempeſt. 

The Perſian army arriving at Athens, find nothi 
but filence and ſolitude within the walls. They attack the 
citadel, which, after the braveſt reſiſtance by its feeble. 
garriſon, is taken by ſtorm, and all within it are put to 
the ſword. Xerxes ordered the reſt ot the city to be 
ſet on fire. 

In the mean time differences 1 are like to ariſe i in 1 the 


Grecian fleet commanded by Eurybiades, one half of 


them being of opinion that they ought to advance to. 
wards the iſthmus of Corinth, to be at hand to ſupport 
their army; and the other, that they ought by no 

means to quit the advantageous poſt at Salamis. The 
latter opinion was ſupported by Themiſtocles, who on 


moderation and coolneſs of temper. - For while he was 


maintaining, his opinion with much warmth againſt Eu- 


rybiades, who was a man of a very cholerick diſpoſi- 
tion, the latter flew in a paſſion, and lifted up his cane 


r but hear me.” His eloquence and firmneſs at laſt 
prevailed, and the Greeks ſaw that it was moſt adviſe. 
able for them, as being extremely inferior to the ene- 


my in the number, as well as in the fize of their ſhips, - 


to fight them in ſuch a narrow ſtrait as that of Salamis, 


where the enemy could not bring all their fleet into ac- 


tion; and that it was of the higheſt importance to avail 

themſelves of their preſent ſituation. They reſolved, 

therefore, to prepare to fight the Perſians in this ſtrait. 
The Perfians' too determined to give battle, con- 


trary to the opinion ot Queen Artemifa, who repreſent. 


ed to them that the loſSof a ſea fight muſt be inevi - 

tably attended with the deſtruction of theit army at land. 
But her advice, though the moſt prudent, was reject - 
ed, Xerxes himſelf having declared his ſentiments for 
their coming to aQion. Themiſtocles, in the mean 
time, . yu it entirely out of the power of his coun. 


trymen 


— 
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to retire from Salamis, contrived to have falſe 
intelligence conveyed to Xerxes, of their intention to 
decline the engagement, and to make their eſcape, 
and therefore adviſing him to order his fleet inſtantiyß 
to advance and block them up. This ſtratagem he 
communicated to Afiſtides, who undertook to exhort 
the reſt of the commanding officers with whom he was 
in great credit, not to be diſmayed at ſeeing themſelves 
hemmed in, but to behave with their uſual intrepidity. 
The ſtratagem had the deſired effect, and the Greeks 
ſeeing no other poſſibility of eſcaping, except by fight- 
ing their way through the midſt of the enemy, prepared 
for the engagement. | n a 
Xerxes, who was on ſhore, being deſirous of ſeeing 
the battle, ordered a ſuperb throne to be erected for 
him on an eminence, — The fleet of the Greeks con- 
ſiſted of 380 fail. — Themiſtocles who that day com- 
manded it, waited for the riſing of a wind, which re- 


gularly began to blow at a certain hour, in a direction 


exactly in the face of the enemy. The Perſians m 
the attack with great bravery, but the ſmall fleet of the 

Greeks acting by the ſkill of its commanders under 
every advantage,  ſoan threw the enemy's firſt line into 
confuſion, and ſunk the Perſian admiral. | Thoſe that 
followed him, intimidated by his fate, partly betook 

' themſelves: to flight, and partly were ſunk, On the 
wings, however, the action continued very warm and 
obſtinate, but the wind being againſt the Perſians, the 
unwieldy fize of their ſhips rendering them very diffi- 
cult to be managed, and their great number rather 
embarraſling than availing them in ſuch a narrow ſtrait, 
they could not long ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the Athe- 
nians, but fell into a general diſorder. The Ionians, 
mindful of their Grecian extraction, were the firſt that 
fleg ; and they were quickly followed by the reſt of the 
| Perfian fleet, which ſoon appeared ſcattered up, and 
down in flight and diforder. „„ 
Qucen Artemiſa ſignaliſed herſelf by a courage far 
above her ſex. In the height of the battle, perceiving 


herſelf 


= 


Greek that purſued her, deceived by the ſtrat 
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herſelf to be on the point of falling into the andes of 


the vio s, ſhe immediately hung out Greek colours, 


attacked one of the Perſian gallies, and ſunk it. The 


agem, be- 
lie ved her to be one of his on party, and quitted the 


purſuit. The victory coſt the Greeks 40 Ad but of 
the Perfians/200 were either taken or ſunk. - 


This engagement, one of the moſt memorable #evorded 


in ancient hiſtory, acquired immortal fame to the Gre- 
cian wiſdom and courage. — The renowned Cimon, 


though yet but a young man, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


highly on that occaſion, and gave evident ſigns of his 


future greatneſs. But as the principal glory of the 
victory belonged: to Themiſtocles, the eyes of all the 


_ Greeks were fixed on him as their deliverer.; and the 


higheſt honours were conferred on him. At this time 


every ſentiment of jealouſy was overlooked, and none 
exceeded the Lacedemonians in their encomiums on 


Themiſtocles, whom they crowned with laurel, the re- 
ward of wiſdom and valour. When he appeared at the 
Olympic games, the whole aſſembly roſe up to give him 


place; every eye was fixed on him alone; and that ay 


Was the moſt glorious of all his life. 


This important defeat aſtoniſhed - and. diſcatcented 
Terxes in the higheſt: degree. Mardonius, however, 
endeavoured to compoſe his mind by - palliating his 
loſs; but at the fame time adviſed him to ſet out 
for Perſia; aſſuring him that with 300,000 of his land- 
forces, he, Mardonius, did not doubt of being able to 
conquer the Greeks, notwithſtanding the late diſaſter. 
— The remains of the Perfian pings! in Comer, 
a harbour in Eolia. „ 


On che other hand, 8 in concert wich A- 


; riſtides, ſent private intelligence to Xerxes, that the 


Greeks were preparing to deſtroy his bridge over the 
Helleſpont. That weak, credulous Prince believed the 
information, and leaving Greece in a- violent hurry, ; 


with a ſtrong guard of his belt troops, arrived, aſter a 


ny painful march of 4 5 days, (attended with the double 
„ een 
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miſery of famine and diſeaſe, which deſtroyed the great- - 


eſt part of his troops) at the bridge , but had the mor- 
tification to find it already demoli 4 by à great ſtorm. 


This mighty Prince, therefore, whoſe numerous fleet 
had lately covered the ſea, and who had arrogantly pre- 
fumed to bind the waves, was reduced to the neceſſity 
of paſling the ſtrait in a poor fiſhing bark. Thus was 
the vanity effectually humbled, and thus ended all the 
lofty projects of this impious and preſumptuous man, 
who, before leaving his own dominions, had ordered 
all the Greek temples of Aſia to be burnt, and the im- 
menſe riches contained in them, to be applied to defray 5 
the expences of his expedition. | | 
Mardonius, after wintering in Theſſaly, | took the F 
| field, and began his operations,” by — 4 very advan- 
tageous offers tp the Athenians, to detach them _ 
their confederacy with the other ſtates, promiſing. 
only to rebuild their city, and to give them a va fam. 
of money, but to ſet them at the head of all Greece. 
Ariſtides, then Archon, anſwered the meſſengers of 
Mardonius, that all the gold in the world was inſuffi- ; 
cient to corrupt the Athenians, or to induce them to 
deſert the defence of the common liberty of their coun- 
try; that while the ſun continued to light the world, the 
Athenians would remain the mortal enemies of the Per- 
ſians, and would revenge, to the utmoſt of their power, 
the miſchief they had brought upon their country, and | 
the burning of their houſes and temples. As ſoon as 
Mardonius received the anſwer of the Athenians, and | 
thence ſaw that no motive could perſuade them to break 1 
their engagements, he ordered his army to advance to- | 
wards Attica. The Athenians, on the approach of the 
Perſian army, left their city a ſecond time, and retired to 
Salamis. Mardonius, thereupon, ſent new deputies: to = | 
them, with terms ſtill more advantageous: than the N 
former, but the Athenians were ſo far from accepting 
them, that they ſtoned to death one Lycidas, only for 
ſaying, that they ought to give an audience to the de- 
e The Perſian * provoked at the contempt 


with 
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with which the Athenians treated all his propoſals; en- 
tered Athens, and durnt every thing that had formers 
Iy eſcaped the fury of Xerxes. * 

In this ſituation, the Athenians contplained to: the 
Lacedemonians, of their not having ſent them the ſtipu- 
lated ſuccours. The latter were then folely intent on 
maintaining their ground within the Peloponneſe, and 
defending the entry of the Iſthmus 3 but, in compliance 
with the ae rarer of the Athenians, who made a 
great outcry againſt the ſlowneſs of their proceedin 
they — to p aſſiſtance 5000 Spartans, each 
whom was. attended by ſeven Helots. Theſe forces, 
joined with thoſe of the Athenians and Peloponneſians, 
formed altogether an army of about 70,000 men; 
which, after afſembling at Eleuſis, followed Mardonius 
into Beotia, and encamped at the foot of Mount Cithe- 
ron; Paufanias, fon of Cleombrotus, and ee of 
8 commanding the Lacedemonian erden and 

Ariſtides thoſe of the Athenians. —— had inn army 
then amounted to 300,000 men. 

Pauſanias, in the mean time, avid ule Pla- 
tea, with his forces drawn up in battle-array ; 
479- the Athenians on the right wing, oppoſed to the 

Perſian troops; and the Lacedemonians on the 
left, oppoſed to the Greek troops, in the- ſervice of the 
Perfians.—The Megarcans, who were encamped on the 

having been attacked by the Perſian cavalry, were 
after a very brave and chenans ran ere The 
ving way, when 300 Athenians ran to their relief. 
battle then became more obſtinate than before; 
s, who commanded the Perfian cavalry, Go 
Lain, his men betook themſelves to flight. The death 
of this officer, who was reckoned the ableſt in the Per- 
fnan army, ſpread univerſal conſternation through all 


. their troops. Ten days intervened between this action 


and the general engagement. Artabazus was of opi- 
nion, that the Perſians ought to avoid a general battle ; 
but Mardonius, a man of à violent fiery diſpoſition 

thought 1 — Pauſanias and Ariſtides, informed 
, of. 
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of the deſign of the Perſians to attack them, drew up 
their army in bastle order near to the city of Platea; 
which Mardonius perceiving, changed the intended or- 
der of his attack. That day was wholly taken up with 

theſe evolutions. But the Greeks, finding themſelves 
ſtraitened for water in their preſent ſituation, reſolved to 
decamp. Mardonius believing this movement to be a 
flight, immediately advanced with his men, uttering. 
loud ſhouts, and charged the rear of the Greek army, 
compoſed of the Lacedemonians ; who forming them- 
ſelves in a column, oppoſed the enemy with their u- 
ſual valour, and falling on the Perſians with the greateſt 
fury, made a dreadhl Laughter. | 

Mardonius fell in the beginning of the action. The main 
body of the Greek army advancing in the mean time to 
the charge, in ſeparate detachments, completed the over- 
throw of the Perſians. In another quarter of the field, 
the 40,000 Greeks in the Perſian ſervice, who were en- 
gaged with the troops commanded 'by Ariſtides, hear- 
ing of the flight of the Barbarians, followed their ex- 
ample, and retreated likewiſe ; but rallied in their camp, 
and there intrenched themſelves. The Lacedemonians, 
however, ſupported by the Athenians, - attacked and 
forced their intrenchments; after which nothing was to 
be ſeen but a general maſſacre: for the Perſians being 
too numerous to be made priſoners, . received no quar- 
ter, and were all put to the ſword. Artabazus, after 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf both as a ſkilful officer and as a 
brave ſoldier, collected the ſcattered remains of the Per- 
ſian army, amounting now to no more than 44,000 
men, and returned with all expedition towards Perfia. 
The loſs of the Greeks in this engagement was a- 
bout 10,000 men. CO 

The Greeks, as a monument of this memorable vic- 
tory, erected a ſtatue to Jupiter in the temple of Olym- 
pia, inſcribed with the names of all the ſtates of Greece 
who had fought at Platea. It came next under conſide- 
ration, whether the prize of valour ought to be ad- 


- 


judged to the Athenians or to the Lacedemonians. But to 
| 8 avoid 
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avoid all controverſy on this head, wheygby the general 
joy ariſing from the victory might be diſturbed, the 
ueſtion was, by the influence of Ariſtides, referred to 
* determination of the other Greeks; who, to pre- 
vent all jealouſy between thoſe rival ſtates, adjudged it 
to belong to the Plateans. Then, after ſending a tripod. 
of ſolid gold to the temple at Delphos, and ſetting a- 
part a tenth of the ſpoil, as an offering to the gods, to 
apphed to religious purpoſes, they divided, with 
great juſtice, the reſt of the ſpoil; which was fo im- 
menſe, that Juſtin is of opinion, it was the firſt great 
cauſe of the corruption of the Grecian manners. | 
By the perſuaſion of Ariſtides, the Greeks paſſed a 
folemn decree, obliging all the ſtates to ſend deputics 
to Platea, to offer ſacrifices to Jupiter the deliverer ; 
inſtituting public games at that place every fifth year; 
and ardering a fleet of 100 ſhips, and an army of 10,000 
foot, and as many horſe, to be kept always on foot, for 
making continual war an the Barbarians. — The Pla- 
teans were appointed to celebrate in time coming the 
anniverſary of all thoſe that had fallen in this battle; 
which they regularly performed with mych pomp and 
ceremony. | 
The Perſian fleet having, in the mean time, failed 
towards Samos; that of the Greeks, under the com; 
mand of Leotychides the Lacedemonian, and Xantippug 
the Athenian, advanced as far as Delos, upon the ear- 
neſt intreaty of the inhabitants of Chios, who begged 
to be delivered from their fubjection to the Barbarians; 
and likewiſe in conſequence of ſecret intelligence recei- 
ved by them, of the intention of the Ionians to revolt. 
The Perſians hearing of the approach of the Greeks, 
retired to Mycale, in Aſia Minor, where they drew. 
their veſſcts on ſhore, and furrgunded them with a deep. 
ditch, The Greeks, however, purſued them thither ; 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the lonians, attacked them. 
The battle was at firſt bravely fought on both ſides ; 
but the Mileſians and Samians, followed by the reſt of 
the Aſiatic Greeks, having deſerted from the Perfians, 
the latter were vanquiſhed, and 40,000 of them cut in 
: Pieces 
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pieces. The Athenians took poſſeſſion of the enemies 
camp, burnt the Perſian fleet, and returned to Samos 
with a vaſt deal of plunder.— This engagement happen- 
ed the ſame day with that of Plate. 4 . 
Thus did that memorable day for ever free the 
Greeks from any further Perſian invaſions, and deliver 
them from thols innumerable armies of barbarians, 
which, like clouds of locuſts, had conſumed their coun- 
try for two whole years. Theſe grievous defeats were 
never forgotten by the Perfian monarchs ; and they en- 
tirely cured Xerxes of all deſire of undertaking any o- 
ther. enterpriſes of the ſame kind. He thought no more 
of executing vengeance on the Greeks ; and to efface 
all remembrance of his paſt diſaſters, he gave himſelf 
wholly up to every ſort of voluptuouſneſs and debauch- 
ery. His court became. one general ſcene of the mo! 
ſhameful exceſſes, murder and inceſt ſucceeding each 
other in a perpetual round. —— This weak licentious 
prince was at length put to death by his own ſubjects. 
Ihe ſevere effects of N experienced 
by the Athenians, had excited in them ſuch a ſtrong 
deſire of liberty, that to preſerve it, they boldly hazard- 
ed the greateſt dangers, Their bravery, however, was 
admirably ſupported and conducted by the wiſdom and 
Ixill of their generals, who were particularly attentive to 
cChuſe ſuch a ſituation for giving battle, that the enemy 
could not much avail themſelves of their vaſt ſuperiority 
in point of number, PO | 


„„ 
' Affairs of Greece, from the final dif: upbointment of 


the Perſian invaſiom under Xerxes, to the cons 
mencement of the Peloponneſian wa. 


4 HE Athenians having now recovered perfect 
1 tranquillity, brought back their wives and chil- 
dren to Athens; of which they rebuilt the walls, and 
Said -- 8 2 conſiderably 
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taking um 


conſiderably increaſed the extent. The Lacedemonians 

Sea e at this, from an apprehenſion leſt A- 
thens ſhould Pets too powerful, repreſented to the 
Athenians, that it was the general intereſt of Greece to 


have no fortified place withont the Peloponneſe, becauſe, 


in caſe of a freſh invaſion, it might ſerve for a retreat 
and warlike magazine to the enemy. Themiſtocles ha- 
ving procured himſelf to be named ambaſſador to Lace- 
demon, there, to juſtify the conduct of his er, — 

or the 


maintained in open ſenate, that it was as much 


common advantage of the allies, as that of the Atheni- 
ans, that the latter had fortified their city with good 


walls; that beſides, it was but equitable that they, as 


well as the reſt,” ſhould take proper meaſures for their 


'own' ſafety ;* and, in fine, that they were able to defend 


themſelves either againſt foreign or domeſtic enemies. 


In the next place, Themiſtocles, ſolely intent on in- 


creaſing the power of the republic, fortified Pyreus, the 
famous harbour. of Athens, in the ſame manner as he 


had done the city ; and perſuaded the Athenians to aug- 


ment their fleet yearly with twenty ſhips. The object 
of this ſkilful politician, was to deprive the Lacedemo- 
nians of the ſuperiority hitherto poſſeſſed by them over 


the other ſtates of Greece. But it muft be confeſſed, 
that he was not very fcrupulous with regard to the 


means employed by him for that purpofe. An inſtance 
of this, was his project of burning the Greeian fleet in 
the harbour of Pegazus, whither it had retired to winter 
after the defeat of Mardonius ; or, according to ſome 
authors, that part of it only which belonged to the La- 
c .emonians. But not daring -openly to propoſe: this 
ſcheme, he was defired by the people to communicate 
the matter privately to Ariſtides; who having been ac- 


cordingly informed of it, declared to the people, that 


2 the project of Themiſtocles was indeed highly 
uſcful, yet, at the fame time, it was moſt unjuſt. 


Themiſtocles was therefore prohibited from putting it in 
execution. — How becoming thus to fee a whole ſtate 
prefer what was juſt, to what was uſeful! and what a 


high 
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high idea of the juſtice of Ariſtides muſt we not con- 
ceive, when we ſee him choſen by a whole people, to 
determine whether a project was juſt or unjuſt! * 
The Lacedemonians, about this time, propoſed that the 
deputies who had formerly been admitted to ſeats in the 
counetl of the amphyctions, from Theſſaly, from Thebes, 
from Argos, and from the other ſtates that had fubmit- 
ted to Xerxes, ſhould, as a puniſhment for their defec- 
tion from the common cauſe, be for the future. depri- 
ved of that-privilege. The propoſal appeared to be e- 
quitable, and coincided: with the reſentment entertained 
of the puſilanimous and treacherous conduct of thoſe 
ſtates. But Themiſtocles, apprehenſive leſt by the pro- 
poſed excluſion the Lacedemonian intereſt might pre- 
ponderate too much in this important council, employ- 
ed all his cloquence and addreſs to get the propoſal re- 
jetted : and his endeavours were ſucceſsful. This ſtep 
exaſperated the Lacedernonians extremely againſt The 
miſtocles, whom they ever after oppoſed in all his 
ſchemes. In particular they exerted their influence to 
ſupport the riſing fortunes of Cimon in oppoſition to 
The miſtocles, and by their intrigues were very inſtru- 
mental in promoting the ſubſequent perſecution and ba- 
niſhment inflicted on him by his ungrateful countrymen, 

Ariſtides having nothing in view but the welfare of 
his country, was continually employed in promoting 
her intereſts. His prudence prevented diſturbances 
that were likely to ariſe in Athens by the licentious and 
turbulent diſpoſition of the people, who finding them- 
ſelves now in peace and ſecurity, deſired to take the 
whole power of government into their own hands: To 
theſe ſeditious projects they were chiefly inſtigated by 

Themiſtoeles, partly from motives of oppoſition to his 
rival Ariſtides, who was attached to the nobility ; but 

- principally from partiality to the party of the commons, 

to which his birth naturally attached him. -Ariſtides, to 
quiet them, procured the office of Archon, hitherto 
- confined to the richer ſort, to be rendered aftainable by 
every rank in the ſtate. By this conceſſion, he, for the 
| preſent, 
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preſent, ſatisfied the people, and diverted them from a 
heme that muſt infallibly have occaſioned a-eivil war. 
As the Perſians were {till in poſſeſſion of ſome cities in 
Aſia Minor, the Athenians and Lacedemonians reſol- 
ved to deliver thoſe cities from their ſubjection; and, 
for that-purpoſe, ſent out a fleet under the command of 
Pauſanias, Ariſtides, and Cimon the ſon of Miltiades. 
This expedition was attended with the deſired ſucceſs; 
and the Perſian garriſons were expelled from all the ci- 
ties. Then the fleet failed up the Helleſpont, and at- 
tacked Byzantium, which Pauſanias had the glory of 
taking. But the haughty diſpoſition natural to that 
Spartan, appeared to be greatly encreaſed by his late 
ſucceſs. He treated the officers in the moſt arrogant 
and overbearing manner, and ſoon became perfectly 
unſupportable. This exceſſive pride ſtained. the glory 
of his actions, and at laſt brought on his ruin. For 
deſiring to become the ſon-inJaw of Xerxes, his vanity 
induced him to. betray his country, and he offered to 
make that monarch maſter of Sparta, and of all the reſt 
of Greece, on condition of receiving his daughter in 
marriage, and of being inveſted with ſovereign autho- 
rity over the country 2 ſhould thus betray. Xerxes 
embraced the propoſal, and tranſmitted to Pauſanias 
large ſums of money, to enable him to make good his 
engagements. | The plot, however, was. diſcovered ; 
but as the Lacedemonians.could not, for the. preſent, 
procure ſufficient evidence of his treaſon to juſtify a ca- 
pital puniſhment, they were ſatisfied with depoſing him. 
The allies, now weary of their ſubjection to Sparta, 
which Pauſanias had exerciſed over them with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, and charmed at the ſame time with the 
modeity, mildneſs, and juſtice of Ariſtides and Cimon, 
conferred on them the chief command of the fleet, and 
put themſelves under the protection of the Athenians.— 
Thus did Sparta, by the haughty imperious behaviour 
of Paufanias, loſe that ſuperiority over the reſt of Greece, 
which her juſtice and moderation had at firſt procured 


her. 8 5 | 
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As Omen is about to appear in a very intereſting” 


light, as chief commander in Aſia, it is proper here to 
take notice of a few particulars of his life, previous to 


his appearing in that character We have already men- 
tioned his having undertaken to diſcharge the fine im- 


poſed upon his father, to obtain the privilege of burial for 
his dead body. That act of filial affection had procured 


him the eſteem of every body. Thenceforward, he daily 
gavediſtinguiſhing murk 

ed himſelf . of rivalling his father in valour and mi- 
ſitary ſkill ; T hemiſtocles in acuteneſs and prudence; and 


Ariſtides in integrity and juſtice. The latter conceived: 


the higheſt regard for Cimon, while yet very young; 


and perceived that he was equal to the moſt important 


offices of rhe ſtate. In the two memorable engagements 
at Salamis and Platea, Cimon ſignalized himſelf re- 
markably, and quickly attracted the admiration of his 
countrymen. 

After delivering the Greek 0 from the Per- 
ſian yoke, he continued to puſh on his conqueſts in 
Aſia, and reduced ſeveral of the enemy's cities. 
He next attacked, near the iſland of Cyprus, with a 
fleet of 250 fail, that of the Perſians amounting 
to 340 fail, and ſupported by a powerful army 
encamped along the ſhore. The engagement was deſ- 
perately ſupported at firſt. But the Greeks having ſunk 
ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, put the reſt to flight. Then 
Cimon, failing towards the Thracian Cherſoneſe, took 
the city of Eione on the banks of the Strymon. On 
this occaſion, the Perſian, Butes, who was governor of 
the city, finding it impoſſible to preſerve the city, threw 
his riches into the river, and then burnt himſelf and all 
his family on a funeral pile. 

After this, Cimon ſubdued the neighbouring Rates, 
drove from Syrops the pirates that infeſted the Egean 
ſea, eſtabliſhed an Athenian colony in their place, and 
made himſelf maſter of Naxus. Cruiſing along the 
coaſts of Aſia, he reduced all the maritime cities of Ca- 
ria and Lycia under the Athenian pow fy. and left not 


the 


of the fineſt parts, and ſoon ſhew- 
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the Perſians in poſſeſſion of a ſingle inch of ground be- 
tween lonia and Pamphylia. Hearing that the Per- 
ſian fleet lay at anchor at the mouth of the et Eury- 
medon, waiting for a reinforcement of - Phenician ſhips, 
that they might attack him with their united forces; he 
immediately failed againſt the former to prevent their 
junction; charged them with fuch vigour, that they 
3 5 obliged, in ſpite of their great ſuperiority in num- 
*, to run their ſhips aground, and took more than 
100 of them. Without giving his men time to breathe 
after their victory, he inſtantly landed them, and at- 
tacked the army of the enemy, which was drawn up on 
the banks of the Eurymedon. The Perſians ſuſtained 
the firſt attack of the Greeks with great firmneſs. But 
the troops of Cimon, animated by their late ſucceſs, 
broke them at laſt, put them fairly to flight, made 
a great number of them priſoners, and got a vaſt booty. 
Cimon crowned his victories with the capture of the 
Phenician fleet which was coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
Perſians, and by that means gave a fatal blow to the 
Perſian naval power. F 
The Lacedemonians, importuned by conti- 
474. nual complaints againſt Pauſanias, ſummoned him 
to return home to juſtify his conduct. He obey- 
ed, and was for the preſent acquitted, either througli 
the defect of evidence, or the gratitude of his country- 
men for his paſt important ſervices. He returned, 
therefore, to Byzantium; but n renewed 
his negotiations with Artabazus, to whom Xerxes had 
referred him, that they might together ſettle the plan of 
operations. The whole matter, however, was at laſt * 
clearly brought to light. A ſlave, whom he had char- 
ged with certain diſpatches for Aſia, having obſerved, 
that of all his companions formerly diſpatched thither on 
- buſineſs of the ſame kind, none had returned, became 
apprehenſive of meeting with the ſame fate himſelf. He 
was therefore tempted to open the letter of his maſter ; 
where, perceiving at once all the importance of his com- 
miſſion, he reſolved to deliver his diſpatches to the E- 
1 I phori, 
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2 who, after maturely weighing every circum- 
e, ordered the ſlave to take refuge in the temple of 
Neptune ; and then propagated a report, that the rea- 
ſon of his doing ſo, was to beg pardon. of the god for 
having opened a letter of his maſter. Pauſanias ha- 
ſtens to the temple, where the Ephori being concealed, - 
overhear his whole converſation with the ſlave, are there- 
by entirely convinced of the full extent of his treaion, 
and therefore reſolve to bring him to immediate puniſh-' 
ment. Pauſanias, perceiving his danger, flies for ſafe- 
ty to the temple of Minerva. The Ephori, not chuſing 
to violate the privilege of the temple, but deſiring, at 
the ſame time, to puniſn the traitor, ordered the entry 
to be ſhut up with large ſtones, and part of the roof to 
be uncovered, that he might be ſtarved to death; which 
happened accordingly. ; 
The ardent paſſion of Themiſtocles for power, 
at length offended the Athenians, who, provo- 471. 
ked at his conſtantly reminding them of his ſer- 
vices, baniſned him from Athens. Themiſtocles was 
obliged to take refuge at' Argos. In the mean time, it 
was alledged, that ſome paflages in letters, found in 
the poſſeſſion of Pauſanias after his death, ſeemed to in- 
dicate a ſecret underſtanding between him. and Themi- 
ſtocles. But the truth of this fact was never properly 
" aſcertained. The Lacedem as, however, upon whoſe - 
ition he had been a conſtant check, took advantage 
of this circumſtance to ruin him, and communicated 
the pretended diſcovery to the Athenians. Themiſtocles 
endeavoured to juſtify himſelf by letter. But his ene- 
mies, glad of ſo fair an opportunity of accompliſhing 
his deſtruction, uſed every argument to convince his 
countrymen of his guilt, and were at laſt ſucceſsful. 
ThenMocles, getting notice of. theſe proceedings, re- 
tired to the iſland of Corcyra, and from thence into E- 
pire. But thinking himſelf unſafe even there, he next 
took refuge at the court of Adn etus king of the Mo- 
loſſi. This was a very daiizerors and daring ſtep in 
Themiſtocles. I hat prince enter ained a ſtrong reſent- 
8 os ee T ment 
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ment againſt him, on account of ſome ſuit of his ha- 


ving been harſhly refuſed by the Athenians, while the 


authority of Themiſtocles was at its height among that 
people. Touched, however, at ſeeing at his feet, and 


in his power, the greateſt man of Greece, he gave him 
a kindly reception, and refolved to protect him. 


We ſhall, by and by, ſee the fate of Themiſtocles. 


Let us now reſume. the general. hiſtory of Greece, 


where we ſhall behold the glory of Ariſtides in full 


ſplendor. The Athenians, at preſent in the undiſputed 
poſſeſſion of the principal authority in Greece, and, by 
conſequence, enjoying — influence in the 
management of the public affairs of all its ſtates, re- 
ſolved, in compliance with the requeſt of ſeveral of the 
ſtates, to put the funds furniſhed for the purpoſe of the 
general defence of the country on a new foating, by. 
impoſing on each city a tax proportionable to its whole 
revenue. It required a man of great integrity and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs to proportion and to collect this tax. A- 


riſtides was unanimouſſy pitched upon for that purpoſe; 
and diſcharged the truſt repoſed in him to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all the parties concerned, and in ſuch a manner 
as did honour to the choice of his countrymen. The 


period of his adminiſtration is conſidered as the happieſt 
For, in the ſequel, un- 


the increaſe of unnec expences required the tax 
to be firſt doubled, and afterwards tripled. - 


It is hardly poſſible to carry the contempt of riches 
to a greater length than Ariſtides did; for he even glo- 


ried in his poverty. Of his ſentiments on this head, he 


gave evident proofs in his defence of Callias, one of 


the richeſt citizens of Athens, to whom it was imputed 


as a crime, that being rich, and the friend of Ariſtides, 
he had nevertheleſs ſuffered him to remain in poverty. 


But of this charge Ariſtides fully juſtified him, by de- 


clating to the judges, that Callias had often preſſed him 


to accept of confiderable ſums, but which he had as of- 


ten retuſed,. from a perſuaſion, that the want of riches 


prevented 


- - 
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evented in him all deſire of ſuperfluities, and left him 
at liberty to apply himſelf entirely to the Ys Amana 2 

of public affairs. What grandeur of ſentiment! 

The leading men who ſucceeded Ariſtides, reple- 
niſhed+ Athens with beautiful porticos, with ſtatues, 
and with other decorations ; but his ſtudy, fays Plu- 
tarch, was to fill it with virtue. He was not always, 
adds the-ſame author, a magiſtrate ; but he was always 
employed in the ſervice of his country. His houſe was 
a public ſchool for ſound policy, wiſdom, and virtue; 
and was ever open to all the Athenian youth, who re-. 
paired thither as if to conſult an oracle, and were liſten- 
ed to and inſtructed by him in the moſt familiar and 
obliging manner. Though he had, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, given ſignal marks of his courage, as at the 
battle of Marathon, when he ſupported the opinion of 
Miltiades, to march out and give battle to the Perſians 
in the open field, yet equity was his diſtinguiſhing" cha- 
racteriſtic, and procured him the appellation” of "juſt. 
The perfection of his virtue. was an 1 of temper 
which did not deſert him even in his baniſhmentz dt 
enabled him to preſerve his affection for his countyy, 
and to petition the gods in favour of his fellow-citizgns, 
at the very inſtant when they were treating him with 
the moſt *cruel ingratitude. His only object was the 

glory of Athens; and provided ſhe were ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt her enemies, he was little ſolicitous whether it 
was by his means or thoſe of another. Of this he gave 
a ſtrong proof with reſpect to Themiſtocles. After 
ſharing with him the whole danger and conduct of the 
war, he never offered to diſpute with him the glory of 
the ſucceſs ; but ſuffered him to enjoy it without a ri- 
val. In fine, Ariſtides was the perfect model of a good: 
citizen. 
The reader cannot Fail to be anxious to know the | 
circumſtances attending the laſt part of the life, and the 
final exit of this great man. But hiſtorians have left 
us altogether in the dark about this matter; though it 

is PRO, that he ended his days in peace. Hiſtory: 
T 2 only 
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ale informs us; that aftet . - fot a long while 
the . management of the public money, he died in 
ſuch abſolute poverty, as not to leave ſufficient funds to 
bury him. But the repnblic charged itſelf with this laſt 
duty to its beſt citizen; and likewiſe with the care of 

providing ſuitable matches for his daughters; and his 
Fon — — was ee in the Fryaneun at the 
public 


It was wendy about the time of which we 
45 5. are now ſpeaking, that the Romans, having 
5 heard of the wiſdom of the Greek inſtitu- 
tions, ſent ten of their citizens to Athens, to inform 
themſelves of the different laws there eſtabliſhed. It 
was from the collection made at Athens by thoſe ten 
citizens, that the laws of the ten tables were compoſed, 
which iacmed ie-bafit of the after yon of Roman ju- 


riſprudenee. 
3 captain of t to Nerxes ſeeing, 
his ſovereign diſguſted with all attempts of conqueſt, 
immerſed in lanes, and deſpiſed by his ſubjects, con- 
ccived. the deſign of dethroning — and, for that pur - 
pos formed a EPA with one of the chief cunuchs. 
ving accordingly nated Xerxes m his chamber, 
he runs to find Artaxerxes, furnamed | Longimanus, 
that prince's third ſon, acquaints him with the murder 
of his father, and accuſes Darius, the eldeſt ſon of 
Xerxes, as the murderer. Artaxerxes believing the 
villain, kills his brother in the firſt tranſports of his 
rage, and mounts the throne. Artabanus forms a con- 
federacy for dethroning the new king. Artaxerxes get- 
ting intelligence of this conſpiracy, puts Artabanus to 
death. 'The partiſans of the latter, together with his 
ſons, to the number of ſeven, all grown men, reſolved 
to revenge the death of Artabanus. This new .confe- 
detacy againſt Artaxerxes produces an open war, and 
a Mandy battle. But Artaxerxes prevails in the end, 
and exterminates the greater part of his enemies. Be- 
eome at laſt peaceable poſſeſſor of his kingdom, he de- 


5 Poles all his viceroys & whoſe fidelity he entertained. 
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any ſuſpicion ; reforms many abuſes that had crept in 
during the late reign; and acquires the character of a 
great prince. We ſhall have occaſion to make 
mention of him more than once in the ſequel. 

Let us once more look back 'to Themiſtocles. The 
Athenians, reſolved not to permit him to remain in quiet 
under the protection of King Admetus, require that 


prince to deliver him up, under pain of their diſplea- 


ſure. Being informed by Admetus of the dilemma into 
which he had brought himſelf on his account, The- 
miſtocles reſolved, without heſitation, to retire to a 
greater diſtance ſtill from his cruel and ungrateful coun- 
trymen. He goes aboard a ſhip; and after eſcaping ſe- 
veral dangers, arrives at Cumes in Armenia. The 
Perſian monarch having heard of his being proſcribed 
by his countrymen, had already ſet a price on his head; 
and iſſued orders, that all-perfons who arrived in any 
part of the coaſt of his dominions ſhould be ſtrictly ex- 
amined. Themiſtocles, however, found means to reach 
Eolia undiſcovered; and, by the friendſhip: of his hoſt, 
a man of conſiderable ſubſtance in that country, he 
was from thence conducted in a covered waggon to 
Suza; the conductor of the waggon telling thoſe he 
met, that the perſon conveyed in the waggon was an 
Ionian lady, whom he was conducting to a nobleman at 
court. He was permitted therefore to paſs without 
further inquiry, the ladies in Perſia being always care- 
fully guarded from public view. | 
As ſoon as he came to the court of Artaxerxes, he 
told that he was a Greek, and begged an audience of 
the king. Being accordingly admitted into the royal 
preſence, he proſtrated himſelf as uſual before the mo- 
narch, and made a moſt * ſpeech to obtain his 


protection. You ſee at your feet, ſays he, Themi- 
ſtocles; a man who has indeed done much harm to the 

. Perfians, but who has it in his power to do them im- 
portant ſervices. My life is in your power. If you ſave 
t, you will eternally oblige a man who begs it at your 
hands; if you deprive me of it, you will deſtroy the 
8 greateſt 
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greateſt enemy of Gresce. 


Artaxerxes was àſtoniſhed VI 


at his intrepidity, and cdtild not help admiring him. . He OM 


made him -no anſwer - for he preſent; but, on N 
hs; alone, he gaye*tumlelt*-up to the higheſt tranſports 
| 9 y, crying 6tt from time to time, © I have Themi- 
ocles in my power.“ Next day, however, after 


7 coolly on this unforeſeen event, he refolved © 


to act the generous part, and to bind Themiſtocles to 
his intereſts, by loading him with favours. He there- 

fore called him ** oy preſence; received him in the 
kindeſt and moſt obliging manner; preſented him with 
200 talents,” and qu ioned him much about the affairs 8 
of Greece. 

Themiſtocles, chat he mi ight be able to converſe - 
more freely with Artaxerxes, applied himſelf to the 
mody of the Perſian language, and ſoon learned to ſpeak 

| In the mean time, the Perſian monarch was daily 
prin him ſtill greater and greater marks of favour, | 
and on all occaſions teſtified a particular eſteem for 
him. He married him to a Perſian lady of the higheſt 
birth; made him his companion im all his pleaſures, and 
converſed with him with great familiarity. His credit 
was ſo high, that he was N amazed at it. It is 
ſaid, that being one day at table with his children, and 
reſſecting on the magnificence with which be was 
treated, he could not refrain from exclaĩiming, We 
* had periſhed, my children, if we had not periſhed.” 
He fixed his reſidence at Magnefia, a city of Aſia Mi: 
nor, and continued there for the remaining part of his 
life. The revenues of three cities were albigned him as 4 
fund of ſubſiſtence. 1 
Alter Cimon had gained over the N the wilt. 2 
ries already mentioned, he returned to- Athens, and 
employed _ of the ſpo ils taken from the enemy in 
' fortifying Pireus, and cmbellifiing the city. 5 
Cimon was no leſs admired by the Athenians in 
time of peace, than he had been dung the war. Be- 
ſides erecting various public ſtructures, both for the 


$ rag and far: n the Gy; he planted _ 
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che academy with groves; brought water into it; and 
laid it out in delightful walks. He likewiſe planted plane 
trees round the forum. He applied his riches to the 
nobleſt of purpoſes. He ordered his delightful gardens 
to be at all times open to his fellow-citizens. - He kept a 
very plentiful but plain table, to which all perſons, 
rich and poor, citizens and ſtrangers, were made wel- 
come; and he aſſiſted with his wealth, not only his par- 
ticular friends, but the greateſt part of the Athenians. 
As he walked. through: the ſtreets of Athens, the ſer- 
vants that attended him had orders to put money pri- 
vately into the hands of all the poor citizens who came 
in their way; and to give cloaths to ſuch as ſeemed to 
ſtand im need of them. But all this was done by Cimon 
without the ſmalleſt oſtentation; and without any in- 
tention of courting the favour of che people; for, in 
point of politics, he was . attached to the party 
of the nobility. © _ 2 
Being choſen to conduct 8 expedition agent 
the Perſians, he expelled them from the Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſe, and laid fiege to Thaſus, whoſe inhabitants had 
revolted againſt the Athenians. This fiege is remark- 
able for its having continued three years; and for the 
_ obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged, w they ex- 
poſed themſelves to the ſevereſt misfortunes df war. It 
was declared capital for any perſon to talk of ſurrender- 
ing; and the women ſeconded the efforts of the men, 
even cutting off their hair to make ropes. The city, 
accordingly, ſtood out till famine had carried off moſt 
of its inhabitants. 

Cimon n "ſubdued all the country oppoſite to 
Thrace, as FY Macedonia, of which kingdom, too, 
he was on the:point of attempting the conqueſt. ; 
Under thel&- favourable;; circumſtances. the; number 

of inhabitants in Attica appears to have been greatly en- 


creaſed. For notwithſtanding; a great loſs of men in 
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Artaxerxes hearing of theſe aur ſucceſſes of 
Cimon, and of the increaſe thenee derived to the Athe- 
nian power, propoſed to Themiſtocles to take the com- 
mand of a powerful army, which he had reſolved to 
fend againſt Attica. Such a propofal threw that illuſtri. 
ous exile into the greateſt perplexity. Agitated on the 
one hand by the ſtrong affection ſtill retained by him for 
his native country, and the thoughts of the diſhonour 


he ſhould draw on himſelf by bearing arms againſt it; 


and, on the other hand, by the difficulty he found him- 
ſelf under of refuſing to comply with the requeſt of 
prince who had loaded him with the higheſt favours; 


| E perceived that death alone could deliver him from 
his diſtreſsful ſituation. He reſolved therefore to ſacri- 
fice his life to his duty to his country, and to his gratitude 


to Artaxerxes. Aſſembling his friends, he bade 
them a moving farewell; fwallowed a draught of 466. 
bull's blood, and died at the age of ſixty-five. 


years. Artaxerxes was ſtruck with admiration at this 


in{tance of magnanimity, and highly regreted his dying 
: — he did — 


Themiſtacles poſſeſſed great grandeur of ſentiment, 
invincible courage, and an inſatiable defire of glory. 
He enjoyed wonderful power of memory, uncommon 


penetration and ſagacity, and a diſpoſition fin 1 ac- 


tive, indefatigable, and perſevering. We have ſeen, 


that it was the moſt extreme neceſſity which forced him 
to take refuge with the enemies of his country, on find - 


ing himſelf perſecuted in the moſt rigorous manner, by 
a jealous and ungrateful people, whom he knew by ex- 
perience to be capable of the greateſt cruelty to thoſe 
who had done them the moſt ſignal ſervices. Next to. 


- Miltiades, whoſe fate was recent in his memory, he 

was the principal author of their ſafety. He gained the 

confidence and affection of the allies, by his mild and 

- condeſcending behaviour, and by his inſinuating ad- 

dreſs. By his prudence he extinguiſhed that ſpirit of 
diſcord which, prevailed among the Greeks at the _ | 
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of the Perſian invaſion, the ſubſiſtence whereof might, 
on that occaſion, have proved fatal to them; and he u- 
nited them againſt their common enemy. He convinced 
his countrymen, that their naval ſtrength was their 
_ greateſt ſafety, and could alone procure them a ſupe- 
riority over the other- Greeks ; and to him principally 
the Athenians owed their {kill in naval affairs. His a- 
cute diſcernment, and his foreſight with reſpect to fu- 
ture events, are hardly to be parallelled. Stratagem, 
indeed, and cunning, were much employed by him: 
but even in that reſpe& he acted from a principle which, 
though perhaps wreng, was univerſally adopted by his 
countrymen, namely, That every thing which contri- 
| buted to the advantage or glory of the commonwealth 
was lawful and laudable. ISI 
About this time, the moſt violent earthquake ever 
felt before in Greece happened in Laconia Not 
only were moſt of the houſes thrown down by it, bur 
the earth opened and ſwallowed up ſeverat ſpots of 
ground in the neighbourhood. The Helots, taking ad- 

vantage of this calamity, attempted to aſſert their li- 
berty ; and joining the Meſſenians, made war on the 


neighbouring cities. The Lacedemonians are reduced 


to the neceſſity of begging aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
Cingen, thinking it ungenerous to take advantage of 
the misfortunes of a rival city, perſuaded the Athenians 
- to alliſt them; and marching himſelf into Laconia at the 
head of 4000 men diſperſes the Helots. | 
__..___ This the proper place * to fix a celebrated 
467. epoch. It was in the ſeventh year of the reign 
0 of Artaxerxes, that the Iſraelite Eſdras, that mo - 
narch's cup-bearer, obtained permiſſion of his royal ma- 
ſter to return to, Jeruſalem, to-re-eſtabliſh the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, and to live according to the law. Thirteen 
| years after, and in the twentieth year of the reign of 


| * A ſoiemn- conteſt between the tragic poets firſt inſlituted 
at Athens, On this occaſion Sophocles, only iwenty- eight years 
2 was preferred to Elchylus, though then in the zenith of his 
ame. | | | 


- . — 
U Artaxerxes, 
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| Rikaxarxes, Nehemiah, another of his cnp-bearers,” oh= 
tained. of that prince a decree, PETR, | the Jews to 
rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem. 

_- About this time Herodotus began to write his biſtory.. 
1 It is remarkable, that the time of Eſdras, the laſt writer 
of ſacred hiſtory, by whom the ſeveral Books of that 
hiſtory were ranged in their proper order, coincides 

| with that of the firſt writer of profane hiſtory, The: 

| „ flacred writings, reckoning only from the time of A- 


1 braham, had chen exiſted for the ſpace of fifteen cen- 
; ruries. 


TI 
„„ amd ae ad” nt 8 
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| To return to Athens. The celebrated Pericles had 
l lately made his appearance in public buſineſs, and had 
3 already acquired great influence in the adminiſtration. 
Animated with a more ardent defire of glory than Ci- 
mon, he was become jealous of the reputation of that. 1 
| illuſtrious Athenian 5 who, by his ſervices to the ſtate, = 
3 and his liherality to his fellow- citizens, had gained their . i 
| higheſt eſteem. Pericles, therefore, reſolved to oppoſe 
him. Cimon was connected with the nobleſt families 
of Athens. Perieles, on the other hand, in imitation. 
of the political conduct of Themiſtocles, embraced the 
party of the people; and omitted nothing to attract the 
attention and the favour of the crowd. It muſt be con- A 
feſſed, that his extraordinary parts correſponded per- 1 
fectiy "with his ſoaring ambition.- He had received the 1 
mol? important part of higfeducation under the celebra . 
ted philoſopher Anaxagoras. From this maſter, befides 
natural philoſephy, he jearned à chaſte and loſty ſtyle, 4 
and acquired uncommon elevation of ſentiment, and a q 
ſtriking dignity of manner and deportment. - Pericles 
had like wiſe ſtudied with much care the art of govern- 
ment among his' countrymen ; and his. fingular penetra- 
tion quickly enabled him to manage their paſſions and 
their -prejudices to the beſt advanta His quality ß 
ſenator gave him an opportunity of q difpaying to _ 
greateſt advantage his talent of eloquence, which he 
poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree. His natural elocution 
Was — by all the graces of a fine voice, and- tho : 
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moſt ſtriking exterior accompliſhments, f in ſo much, chat 
he in a manner charmed the imaginations of his audi- 
ence, and managed them as he pleaſed. The boldneſs, 
too, and the impetuoſity with which he ſpoke, fo aſto- 
niſhed his hearers, that they fancied a reſemblanee be- 
tween his declamation and the thunder of Jupiter. This 
procured him the appellation of Qlympian. But find- 
ing it neceſſary, in order — to gain over the 
multitude to his ſide, to rival Cimon in liberality, his 
firſt care was to infinuate himſelf into tliat branch of 


the adminiſtration which regarded the management of 


the public funds. It is apparent, that in this employ- 
ment he by no means propoſed to act on the rigid prin= 


ciples of Ariſtides. In the firſt place, he obtained the 


conquered territories to be divided among the citizens; 
and next procured a certain proportion of the public 
money to be paid to each of them as a gratuity for their 
attending the popular aſſemblies; a policy that corrupt- 
ed the Athenians, and .accuſtomed chat ſober fad 
people to luxury and idleneſs. 

1 a ee by lavidhing the public money in the ND 
profuſe and oſtchtatious manner, Pericles ſucceeded in 
deducing the people to his fide. In the: proſecution. of 


this plan, he received no appoſition from his rival Ci- 


anon. Ihat great man being of a mild, candid, and 
ceable diſpoſition, and of ſentiments too clevated for 
Faule political intrigues, enjoyed in quiet the fruits of his 
former ſucceſs, and den chief pleaſure in ſharing 
his wealth with his fellow. citizens. — therefort 
made haſty advances towards the object of his ambition. 
The Helots having about this Hh, formed a new con- 
Federacy, made themſelves maſters of Ithome. The 
Lacedemonians by a freſh embaſſy begged aſſiſtance of 
the Athenians ; ur in conſequence of a ſudden c 
of opinion, they very abruptly diſmiſſed the Athenian 
troops that had been ſent to their aſſiſtance. This ca- 
price greatly diſguſted the Athenians. Cimon having 
warmly ſupported the demand of the Lacedemonians, 
and ſhown oe very zealous in their fax our, uy 15 
2 | 
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and Fphiates availed themſelves of that circumſtance, 
privately to prepoſleſs the people againſt him, and to 


render him ſuſpe&ed. Cimon was deſtined, like moſt 
of the great men of this republic, to have his ſervices 


rewarded with the puniſhment of aſtraciſin. He was 
accordingly baniſhed for ten years. et BY ht 
Pericles took advantage of the abſence of Cimon, and 
of his own credit with the people, to alter the eftabliſh- 
ed form of government. He deprived the Areopagus 
of the power of judging in the moſt important queſtions 
that had formerly belonged to their juriſdiction; and at 
the ſame time rendered the other courts of juſtice ſub- 
ſervient to his pleaſure. In one word, he became ſo ab- 
ſolute in Athens, that under this republican government 
he poſſeſt a power almoſt deſpotic. F 


The conduct of the Spaxtans at this time to the A. 


themans was the beginning of the mutual anim 

that conſtantly afterwards ſubſiſted between thoſe two 
ſtates, and brought to view the ſpirit of rivalſhip, with 
which they had — been ſecretly animated againſt one 


another, Ihe ſpirit of diſcord broke out much about | 


the ſame time among the other ſtates of Greece, and 
ſet them all in arms. It were equally unneceſſary and 


inconſiſtent with our plan, to take notice of the particu- 


lars of all the petty wars that were the conſequence. of 
theſe diſputes, We ſhall, therefore, content ourſelves 
with the bare mention of the wars themſelves. We do 
this the more willingly, becauſe a particular detail of the 
miſery and flaughter of which they were productive 
would ſhock the humanity of moſt readers, without con- 


veying any preciſe or diſtin ideas to-thoſe who take 


pleaſure in the ſtudy of military operations. 
The inhabitants of un 3 had formed a ſpirited re- 
ſolution to tender them 


their oppreſſprs, their city was beſieged, and, in ſpite of 


the molt obſtinate refiſtange, taken and razed to the 
ground. Sl | | TS. 


bx wlelves independent of the Ar- 
gives; but-being totally defeated iu an engagement by 


The Hclots, after defending themſctves in tthome for 
. . ten 
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SE ducts Sire 
avainſt the whole were at laſt 


power, 
obig od to 440 rrender ; and being expelled the Pelopon- 
nee ſettled at Naupactus. 


The Megarians, by renouncing their tohneQion with 
95 Spartans, and fiding with the Athenians, exc 


| bes louſy of the Corinthians, who on that account 
etl 


two battles with the Athenians, in which each 
remained conqueror in its turn. 


The inhabitants of Egina, actuated by the fame mo- 


tives of jealouſy, likewiſe declared war againſt the Athe- 


nians, but were defeated in a ſea-· engagement by Leo- 
crates, who blockaded their town. 1E Corinthians 
having laid waſte the territory of Megara, were totally 
e by the Athenians, who had come to the telief of 

that countr 


A war likewiſe breaking out between the Dorians and 


| Phoceans, the former, ſupported by the Spartans, re- 
- mained the conquerots. 


About the fame time a ſharp engagement happened 
between the Spartans and Athenians m the neighbour- 
hood of Tanagra in Bœotia, Cimon, who was then in 
baniſhment, came to the field of battle, and begged per- 
miſſion of his countrymen to ſhare with them in the 
danger of the engagement.—But this they refuſed him, 
on pretence of tuſpeQing his intentions. He exhorted, 
however, thoſe of his tribe who were preſent, and "ay 
under the ſame ſuſpicion of favouring the enemy, to 


pie pr proofs of their loyalty and fidelity. They obeyed 


is injunctions fo effectually, that every one of them 
fell, bang bravely. Two months after, the Athe- 
nians had their revenge for this defeat. Under the com- 
mand of Myronidas, one of the beſt generals of Greece, 


they totally vanquiſhed the Spartans, deſtroyed Tana- 


gras. and laid waſte Bœatia. 


Egina having in the mean time capitulated, had its 
walls razed to the foundation. About the fame time, 


the Athenian commander Tolmedes ſurpriſed Giltheus, 


a ſea port town of Laconia, burnt the Lacedemonian 
fect, and — the inhabitants of Sicyon | in battle. 


While 
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While the x ſintes of Greece were in this manner em- 
| ed in the mutual deſtruction of each other, 
463. the Athenians, by the inſtigation of Inarus king 
of Lybia, undertook an expedition into Egypt, 
Which had lately revolted againſt the Perſian power. 
On their junction with the king of Lybia, they gave 
battle to the Perſians, put them to flight, and gat poſ- 

ſeſſion of a part of Memphis. Next year, however, the 
ſcene was greatly altered: for after ſeveral fruitleſs aſ- 
Taults, they were at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege of that 
city on the approach of the enemy, and to retire to Bi- 
blis, an iſland in the Nile. In this place they withſtood 
an eight months ſiege. But their fleet hap ning to lie 
at anchor in the Nile, the Perſians, by TOS ging the 
., courſe of the river, rendered the ground round the 
ſhips dry, took every one, of them, and put the greateſt 

| of their crews to the ſword. The army being thus 
ſabled from oppoſing the enemy any longer, partly pe- 
riſhed, and partly diſperſed. - Such was the event of this 
unfortunate enterpriſe, in which the Athenians conſu- 

med ſix years. 

During the Egyptian expedition, Pericles, 1 of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the character of a ſoldier, as 
well as in that of a ſtateſman, ravaged the coaſts of La - 
conia, and beat the Sicyonians in two engagements. 
Ihe Athenians becoming ſenſible at laſt of the want 
of Cimon, recalled him after five- years. baniſhment. 
Soon after his return, that great man ſucceeded in 
bringing about a peace between his countryinen and the 
Lacedemonians ; and with a view of diverting the A- 
thenians, grown preſumptuous by their late good for- 
tune, from making war on their neighbours, he reſol- 

ved to find occupation for their arms abroad. 
450. . Departing, therefore, for Cyprus with a fleet of 
149 veſſeſs under his command, and being there 
joined by 60 more from Egypt, he attacked Artaba- 
zus, the admiral of Artaxerxes, and took 100 of his 
ſhips. He next made a deſcent upon Cilicia, and to- 
rally CEtcated Meg, another officer of that 1 
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Sete reurns to Cyprus t form the ee of en. 


the courſe of this ſiege, Cimon fell fick. Pers 
 ceiving his end approaching, he beſeeched his 449- 
men to Keep his death a fecret. They followed —© 
his advice, and r with their operations as be- 
fore, obtained à fignal victory, in which they took 100 
of the enemies ſhips, and then failed back in triumph 
„ „ | {ce AH 
-* Cimon's death was much regretted by the Athenians. 
Plutarch beſtows on him the higheſt encomiams. He 
deſcribes him as having been an affectionate ſon, a faith- 
ful friend, a zealous citizen, a moſt fkilfal commander, 
and fo extremely hberal, as never to have been equalled 
in _generofity. We muſt add, that he very much in- 
creaſed the naval power of the Athenians ; and that he 
was concerned in all the important exploits of his time.” 
It appears to have been a principal object with Cimon to 
keep his countrymen in unremitting action, while at the 
ſame time he readily admitted the flighteſt pretences to 
excuſe their allies from perſonal ſervice. His motive for 
this is obvious. The Athenians would daily become 
more warlike, while their allies would grow effeminate 
and unacquainted with the uſe of arms. When young, 
he was a great favourite of Ariſtides, who reclaimed 
him from his extravagances. In the ſequel Cimon imi- 
tated his friend in his difintereſtedneſs and love of juſ- 
The Spartans having driven the Phoceans from 
the temple of Delphos, the Athenians replaced 447. 
them in it after beating the Bœotians. But in an 
after engagement the tans, with the aſſiſtance of 


A remarkable inſtance of Cimon's difintereſtedneſs is record- 
ed by Plutarch. A Perſian of diſtinction having incurred the re- 
ſentment of his king, withdrew with great riches to Athens. Here, 
to procure Cimon's protection, having offered that iHuſtrious A- 
thenian a magnificent preſent, Cimon alked him“ whether be 
* deſired to have him for his friend or for his mercenary ?” —— 
«© For my friend unqueſtionably,“ anſwered the Perſian. — 
Then,“ ſaid Cimon, © retain your preſent, for if I be your 
Friend I may command your manty whenever I want it. 
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their neighbours, cut the Athenian army — 


ption into Attica. 72 
defirous to bri * war 10 A n privately cor - 

Pliſto —— of the Lacedemonians, and havin 5 
y that means "We the ſafety c 0 fails agai 
ubcea, and ſubdues that iſland. The ſtates of Greece 
weary of ſuch an exhauſting war, uſe their united endea · 
vours to reſtore peace, which is at length concluded þe- 
tween the two republics of Athens and Lacedemon, and 
their reſpective allies, for the ſpace of thirty years * 

Let us now turn our eyes to the adminiſtration of pe- 
ricles. To counterbalance his exorbitant power in A- 
thens, the better ſort ſet up in oppoſition to him Thu · 
cydides, the brother-in-law of Cimon, who exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours to confine Pericles within reaſonable 
bounds, and to maintain the balance between the nobi- 
lity and people. Fericles, on the other hand, to retain. 
the alle lien of the populace, entertained them wit! 
ſhows and feaſts ; "took 3 nto his pay a great number of 
them to ſerve ohoard a fleet he was fitting out; and e- 
ſtabliſhed ſcveral colonies in the Cherſoneſe, both with 
a view to diſburden the city of a great number of ſuper- 
fluous idle people, and likewiſe to hold the allics in awe. 


— In all theſe 6 undertakings he pretended to have no o- 


ther ajm than the public ea, After the example of 
Themiſtocles he anuually augmented their navy Fries 60 
ſhips, a policy that, by diſplaying the power and-ſtrength 
of the Athenians, . M. formidable to their 
enemies, and reſpectahle among ſtrangers. He divided 


te lands con quered by the repyblic, among the old 


diſbanded ſoldiers. 
Perigles, by a judicious diſtribution.of proper rewards, 


excited a noble ſpirit of emulation among the profeſſors 


of the fine arts ; and adorned Athens with the Foner⸗ | 


pieces of the moſt ſaiful artiſts, It mult be acknow- 


* ſn the your before Chr iſt 444 military tribunes with conſular 


power were created at Rome: pe. next year cenſors were füt 
the firſt time elected chere. 


q h | le | 
1 : | R dged, 


in pieces, 1 
killed their general I _ Megara revolts ; of 4 2 * 
the Spartans make an * 
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a new face. Pomp and magnificence ſupplied the place 
of its original ſimplicity. But the beſt and moſt ſenſible 


. cero, was by theſe men blamed for having exhauſted 
the public money to fill the city with 3 deco- 
rations. ; | 6, FVV 
I be allies in the mean time, and the enemies of Pe- 
ricles, complained loudly of his wantonly laviſhing away: 
in this manner the funds that ought to remain appropri- 
ated for the exigencies of war. Pericles anſwered, that 
the Athenians were by no means accountable: for their 
conduct in this reſpect to their allies, who ought to be 
fatisfied- with the protection afforded them againſt the ir- 

ruptions of the barbarians; and that theſe works at 
which they were pleaſed to take umbrage, furniſhed em- 
ployment and ſubſiſtence to a vaſt number of citizens. 
But this was not all, the orators of the oppoſite fae- 

. tion attacked him with great acrimony. Of theſe, Ihu- 

_ cydides was the 2 who handled him the moſt ſe- 
verely; his invectives being ſharpened by perſonal ani- 

moſity. The contention. between them roſe to fuch a 
height, that it became neceilary that the one or the o- 

ther ſhould be baniſhed the city. Pericles's addreſs pre- 
vailed in the end, and brought about the baniſiment f 
bis rival. Become now ſole maſter in Athens, he dii- 

NS 3 e 
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poſed ot the whole power of the republic at his pleaſure, 


and reigned abſolute in its moſt flouriſhing 2 * 
Pericles perceiving his aut to be at laſt firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and that the favour of the was' now 


leſs neceflary to him, gave another turn to the govern- 
ment, and inſenſibly circumſcribed the power of the de- 


mocracy. In this undertaking he met with his uſualfucceſs, 


by means of his admirable ſkill in managing the minds of 
the multitude, and bringing them to the temper he de- 
fired, by the force of his eloquence. His conduct, too, 
was perfectly irreproachable ; and his only aim ſeemed 
to be the public advantage. He poſſeſſed indeed a noble 
diſintereſted foul; for, during 2 long fpace- that he 


enjoyed the entire diſpoſal of the public money, his pri- 
vate eſtate did not appear to have been at all increaſed; 


and excepting the largeſſes procured by him for the 


people, and his expences in enbelliſhing the city; his 
management was guided by the molt ** and prudent 
cconomy. 


The fixed object of Pericles's N conduct, was, to 


raiſe Athens infenfibly to an unrivalled . — rity over 


the other ſtates of Greece. But though diſtinguiſhed 
perſonal bravery, he appears on the whole to have been 
rather averſe to war from the moſt amiable of all mo- 
tives, humanity : and when unavoidably engaged in it, 
he ſeems to have been careful, from the Sow. 7 motive, ne- 
ver to undertake doubtful or hazardous enterpriſes, He 
conducted his meaſures fo prudently as hardly ever to 

venture an engagement without a certainty of fucceſs. 
All his warlike operations were managed with conſummate 
{kill, particularly his ſucceſsful expedition into the Cher- 
foneſe, during which he fortified the Greek cities in 
that country; and by building a ſtrong wall atroſs the 
Iſthmus, ſecured it againſt th inroads of the Thracians. 
He conducted an expedition as far as the ki 2 of 
Pontus. He re eſtabliſhed, by force of arms, the Pho- 
cians in the management 5 the temple of Delphos, 


For they had 000 diſpoſſeſſed by +; Lacedemo. 
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nians,. He entirely . ſubdued Eubœa. In a word, he 
rendered the Athenian power every where reſpectable. 
In the diſpute between the Samians and Mileßans, 
the Athenians ſided with the latter, by the perſuaſion of 
Bexicles; who. ſetting out for Samos with a fleet 
of 40 ſhips, there eſtabliſhed democracy, and 441. 
left a garriſon, in the town. After his departure, 
the citizens, who had withdrawn themſelves on his ap- 
proach, having received a reinforcement from the go- 
vernor of Samos, entered the town, by night, and put 
all the garriſon . to the ſword, Pericles,. on receiving 
this intelligence, returned with a greater force than be- 
fore, defeated the Samian fleet, and blockaded the 
town, In vain did the Phenicians come to its relief. 
Pericles having received an additional reinforcement, 
battered the walls with ſuch vigour, that he obliged the 
Samians to capitulate, and to pay the expences of the 
war. This exploit. added greatly to the reputazion and 
„/ rs. 
Corcyreans likewiſe, finding themſdves unable 


LY 


to make head againſt the Corinthians, who had attack 
ed them, implored the aſſiſtance of the Athenians. 
The. Corinthians too, on their part, ſent deputies to A- 
thens, which for a conſiderable time kept the public re- 
ſolutions in ſuſpenſe. But the Corcyteans. fo far pre- 
vailed at laſt, as to procure themſclves to be received in- 
to alliance with the Athenians; who did not, however, 
chuſe openly to declare war againſt the Corinthians, 
being by no means diſpleaſed to-fee thoſe two powerful 
1 ſtates weakening each other by their mutual 
UaTrrcis. VERS If F 
| 5 The Athenians, grown inſolent from their. ſucceſs, . 
wantonly attacked every ſtate which they even ſuſpeged 
to be an enemy. They commanded the inhabitants of 
Potidea not only to demoliſh the walls of their city on 
the Pallenus fide, but likewiſe to diſmiſs the magiſtrates, 
whom, as a Corinthian colony, they had received from 
Corinth. The Corinthians, provoked at this. inſtance 
of the Athenian injuſtice, * war againſt N . 
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and ſent an army into the tettitory of Potidea. An en- 
gagement enſued, in Which victory declared for the 
Athenians. In this battle Alcibiades, as yet a very 

young man, and his maſter Socrates, chiefly diſtin- 
iſhed themſelves. © That philoſopher was "obſerved to 
pike the fatigues of war, with an eaſe that muſt have 
been the conſequence of the hardy temperate life to 
which he bad inured himſelf, In the action he behaved 
wich a courage that would have done honour to the 
braveſt veteran. On this occaſion he procured the 
prize of valout to be adjudged to his holar Alcibi- 
of intending by that | means to de mee a love 

0 ” 

Bee advantage of the Athenians did -not at all ſub- 

due the —— of the Potideans, why reſolved to 


complain to the Spartans. Theſe readily. eſpouſed their 5 


quarrel, and ſecretly prevailed with Perdiccas kin 5 
Macedon to take arms in their behalf. A battle 
in which the Athenians having broken the ane E 
that prince's army, obtained the victory, and laid ee 
to Potidea. The Corinthians having likewiſe complain- 
ed at Sparta, -obtained, like all hos who'had been in- 
jured by the Athenians, a 4 OT hearing 
from the Lacedemomians, who declared the peace 
to be infringed on the part of ne enn, ——_ 
0 claimed war againſt them. . T0 151 3 
| = is certain, that the overgrown . the Albe⸗ | 
the preſumption inſpired. by their victories over 
the Pe rſians, of which they e the whole honour 
to — ; their affectation of ſu; ty over the 
Spartans; and their overbearing behaviour to their al- 
lies, by aſſuming to themſclves an excluſive power of 
TE: in all matters that concerned the whole! confe- 
by 3 bad at this time offended all their neighbours. 
gacedemonians, therefore, and the other ſtates of 
5 thought it now highly neceſſary to humble 
2 3 and for that purpoſe made uſc of cyery pre · 


ee et 0! Das 088: ... 
Peg thei * che Lacedemonians 


were 
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G Ancrixr Oferts, by _ 
were induſtriouſly inventing pretexts, to cover their re- 
ſolutions with the appearance of equity. Among other 


old ſubjeQs of diſpute revived by them, they required 
the Athenians to reſtore liberty to the cities over which 


they had afſumed an authority; and (particularly to a- 


brogate a law made by them againſt the inhabitants of 
Megara, - Pericles anſwered their complaints with great 
ſtrength of argument ; demonſtrated,” that theſe were 
by no means ſufficient grounds for a war; and at the 
ſame time convinced the Athenians, that they had no 
reaſon to be alarmed at the threats of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, being in a much better ſituation to ſupport 2 wat 
than they 
At chis time the enemies of Pericles, not daring” o- 
| 2h to attack himſelf, vented their reſentment a 
bis nds; and framed accuſations againſt Phidias, A- 
Pa, and Anaxagoras. The firſt was accuſed of ha- 
ving embezzted large ſums of money, deftined for the 
conſtructiom of his ſtatue of Minerva. But this affer- 
 tion'they'were unable to make good. Then he was ac- 
cuſed of having engraved repreſentations both of Pe- 
ricles and of himſelf, upon the part of the ſhield of that 
| goddeſs which ernte the bai of the Amazons ; a 
piece of vanity” * 1 very pardonable. For no greater 
crime, however, Phidias condemned to an impri- 
ſonment, in which he ended his days; though 2 au- 
my thors believe that he was only banithed. 

The ſecond, Aſpaſia, was accuſed of Wash A A 
diſorderly life. This lady was renowned for her wit, 
her beauty, her eloquence, and her extraordinar 
liticat abilities. The moſt diſtinguiſhed men at Athen 
took pleaſure in liſtening to her converfation. Socrates 
kimſelf uſed to fay, that of her he learned rhetoric. 
. Pericles, in particul: ar,” was extremely fond of Afpaſia ; 

in ſo much, that he was even beheved to have married 
her. fe therefore charged himfelf with the care of her 
defence; and pled her caufe with fuch force of e 
ment, and fo pathetically, that the judges were affe ed 
with his wits Rd „ her innocent. 


The 
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ume laſt, Anaxagoras, was accuſed of maintaining 
dofrines contrary to the eſtabliſhed religion; becauſe 
he taught and pretended to account for the motion of 
the N and affirmed, that the regular and beauti- 


ful order viſible in the diſpoſition. of the univerſe, muſt 


— 


be the work of one ſupreme Being, poſſeſſed of perfeck 
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intelligence. That philoſopher, ſenfible how Ault „ 


is to eradicate prejudices from the minds of a bigoted 
e thought it his wiſeſt courſe; to ſecure. e * 
11 Ts at preſent the intereſt of Pericles to. eng; gage 
| the Athenians in a war; for. they had already pai 
law obliging him to render an account of N ublic 
funds. To avoid the ſtorm that threatened him, 11 in- 

dulged the Athenians in their inclination for war, which, 
by © e employing. them about a buſineſs. more urgent, and 
ireQly intereſting, ſhould not only divert them 


minutely into his preceding management of 
the che paßbe funde, but ſhould likewiſe = bim addition - 


al importance in the ſtate, by obliging * IE con- 
duct of the war, to have en, . to his eum: | 
{cl and direction. 

The people, in the mean 8 held an ; aſſembly to 
* on the demands of the e Pe- 
ricles, on this occaſion, juſtified the meaſures of the 
Athenians with admirable . He demonſtrated 
the demands of the Lacedemonians to be no other than 
affected pretences, under which they hoped to conceal. 
their Tags the real motive of their conduct, as they, 
could not behold, without an envious che, the Athe- 
nians poſſeſſed of the ſuperiority in Greece; that it 
would be diſgraceful in the Athenians, to. have e 
meaſures controuled by ſuch enemies; a 
ſword: was the ſhorteſt and the only method to 
controverſy. Still further to ec * 2255 
to undertake: this Wars, he gave t . Hatt 


their. funds; This d cription made, 
Hon, and animated them the moxe, 
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Ancritwr Gurzfcs. 16% 
certaluly thit ie-whs/'juſt- For there" wete at that thine 


in the 997 ; the contributions of 

n he public rei to 460 more; and they _—_ an 
army of 30,000 men, and a fleet of 300 Pe- 
rides, after giving his for the war, 
next to deliver his ſentiments with reſpect to 4 conduct 
of it. He adviſed the Athenians never to hazard a ge- 
neral battle, by mow far from home; to make the de- 


fence of the — — object; and by all 
means to 28 at ſea. Laſtly, he 
laid hefote den the plan of op operations rata ab tweed 
dh Keaton 
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—.— the hifory of the Pelopomeſin war... 


— Alte 


HE "Wiſe: now: e among the Oreck, 

know int hiſtory by the name of the Pe 
Nan war. It was of twenty-ſeven years duration; and 
was attended with an immenſe expence, and an'incre- 
dible effuſion of blood. In the courſe of it, each party 
experienced the moſt cruel reverſes of fortune; and 
diſplayec à courage that might have procured them, if 
unned, the greateſt advantages over their common ene- 
mies. Thucydides writes the hiſtory of the firſt twen- 
ty-one years'vl of this is and * is codingee by” Leno. 
we. 1 De 5 
K hay ready been obſerved; that the redloul; con- 
ceived by the other ſtates of Greece, of the exorbitant 

of the Athenians, was the more immediate occa- 
War. All the ſtates within the Peloponneſe, 
Argives alone, Pined the Lacedemomans, 
fürkher ſupported the Megarians, Lo- 
18% and ſome ers: The - Athenians, 
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by the” eity of 'Plates, * And all 0 
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Foſtilities were begu n by the Thebans, who 
201. attacked Plateay à city yy Baotia,.in alliance, as 


wwe have. juſt mentioned, with Athens. All 
Steeg was immediately in motion. The Lacedemo- 
nians march towards the iſthmus. of Corinth, a narrow 
neck of land, about fix. ee which joins the 
Peloponneſe to the country properly called Greece. 
Archidamus, one of the Spartan kings, 2 advan- 
eing further, diſpatches an e wo wn 
to require of them to relinquiſh the 
the Athenians commanded the — . — 4 
without deigning even to give him an audience. The 
Lacedemonian 2 advance towards Attica with - 
an army of 60,090-men; while that of the Athenians - 
amounted to no more than 18,000 but, to make up 
the odds, the latter had a fleet of 300 gallics. On the 
approach of the Lacedemonian army, the inhabitants of 
the country abandoned their habitations, and carrying 
away every thing they could, took refuge in Athens, 
The plan of operations purſued at this time by the A- 

thenians, on the ſuggeſtion of Pericles, was, to weary 
out the enemy, by protracting the war. The Lacede- 
monians, in the mean time, n Attica, laid ficge 
to Enoe; but being obliged, after a few N aſſaults, 
to — that attempt, they advanced till nearer to 
Athens, and encamped within Half a league of the city. 
Pericles, unwilling, while ſo much 1 in point of 
numbers, to hazard the fate of the republic in a gene- 
ral battle, had great difficulty to prevent the Athenians, 
exaſperated at = ſight of the ravages committed on 
their country, from ſallying forth upon the enemy. 
But by means of his admirable art in managing the 
multitude, he kept both the ſenate and people from aſ- 
ſembling to deliberate, though at the expence of num- 
berleſs inſults from his enemies; in ſpite of which he 
perſiſted in his plan, unmoved either by threats or en- 


treaties. In the — time, he diſpatched a ſſeet of 10 


thips to ravage the caaſts of the Peloponneſe, which 
being joined by that of the allies, made. a  defeent upon 
1 2 3 2 nia, 
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dinary 

FK 
ricles perceiving the Athenians to be terrified at this 

| ; which they conſidered as an unlucky pre- 
lage, threw his cloak over Ea 

el ſaw ? The pilot anſwering in the nega- 
tive, Pericles explained to the byſtanders, that the ho» 
eee eee 
from ſeeing his ght. 

Upon the — GE 
Athenians appropriated 100 talents of money, and 10 3 

belt * for the more immediate . defence of = 

in caſe of a freſh invaſion, proving. Ss 1 
on pain of death, from 5 * 
ey Then thy capt bs, - 


RIA yr 
| divided that iſland by lot among. 
| Athens./ "They made an alljance with the ki — 
cedon and Thrace; ſubdued the iſland' of Cl” _ 
reer eee | . - —_ 
of Niſeum. This concluded the firſt campaign. | 5 
The Athenians: next c. lebrated funeral rites to 
memory of thoſe who had fallen ſince e beginning o 
| the ware. For this. purpoſt, a large tent was co 
ed, wherein they expoſed the bones of the ſlain, ao N 
were covered with flowers and perfumes tfrown. gn 
_ them dy thoſe that went to ſce- them. Then the kones 
were carried with much pomp and folcmnity to a fab 
urb of the city called Ceramicus, where they were d- 
| Wen in a Monument deſtined to be the tomb of thos 
IJ wha \ 
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es fell in war. And, laſtly, one of the citizens pro- 
nounced a oration in their praiſe; a chatge | 
which on this occaſioti was e by Pericles him- 
faf Though always fuperlatvely eloquent, he at this 
time ſeemed to outdo 7 himſelf; and in 2 the 
culogium of thoſe who were no more, he omitted no ar- 


gument that might inflame the wars 69 — _ 
, 


mained- Thucydides has preferved t 9 25 
of which the beautiful bees, and lofty. ſentiments 
are equally admired *. = 96. 

The army of the Lecedemoriang, wt Wer, allies,” re. 
turned into Attica, and laid every thing waſte with fire 
and ſword. But the plague that then raged among the 
Athenians, was ſtill more formidable and hurtful to 
them, depriving them of their beſt | citizens, and bra- 
veſt ſoldiers ; and Athens exhidited nothing but a me- 
lancholy Tcene of ſickneſs and death. Hi es hath - 

leſt us a deſcription of this terrible plague- That fa- 
mous father of the healing art, who was a native of Cos, 
having been ſent for b bythe Athenians, employed every 
- reſource of phylic to ſtop the infeftion. As the ſame” 
plague was _ raging in Perſia, where Greek phyfi- 
8 cians were in high elkimarion, Artaxerxes hoped to 
* Vail on Hippocrates, by the moſt f. 


pre 
plendid offers, to 
come to his court. But all his promiſes were ineffec-" 
tual; for that celebrated phyfician,, poſſeſſing a ſoul 
that locked on witly cogtempt, anſwered the Per- 
ſian monarch, I hat his fkilt and care were deyeted to 7 
the relief of his fellow-eitizens, not of the enemies of 
Greece; and without regarding the reſentment denoun- 
ced a him and his country by that prince, conti - 
nued i Athens tilt the plague had entirely 2 The 
Athenians, as a reward for his uſeful care, preſented 
him with the freedom of their city, aſſigned him a hand- 


forme maintenance for life in the um, and gave 
: wy crown; of gold, of the value: of ' aloud Ls 206 Ber- | 


Pericles, 1 in the mean time, Cha: out a (derachment of 


„ Meton and EuQtemon begin the nineteen years eycle of the 2 
| ooh on the N in the * 432 before Chriſt, e 
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This diverſion 
to return home to the de- 


with orders to ravage the P 
_ obliged the 
fence of their 6wn 


nemy, ed bitterly at the condu@ of Pericles; 


and ſent propoſals of peace to Sparta. The Lacedemo- 


nians . accommodation, 
the complaints were renewed Pericles, who-at _ 
_ laſt afllembled che "and cndermired to july 
his meaſures, Dat their preſent fufferings' ed 
his eloquence ; n him of all 
power, but Hüte wife it on him a large fine- 
Nor were the « of tht great man confined t 
his public ſtation alone, were 


-—_ of a domeſtic nature. His own fon 
gular e the 
economy of his father, was the firſt te co 
— a if it were not or ry: ng 
ſubmit patience 
he ſhould carry his 


this fon, with ſeve- 
ral othtr of his — 2 But 
| 3 his firmneſs never forſook him. 
to be hardened by their 
me — 4 


* 


. ks at . 5 
port the miſeries of famine, which 1 tor u . 


— . is abl.- 


| 3 —— e err forced 
| * S e thi ee ce- 


cafioned by the plague, paſſed a law, allowing all the m. ile citi · 


to · marry each two wives. Socrates is ſaid. to have tha 
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country. But the Athenians, diſtreſſ· 
; ed by the waſte committed on their territories by the'e- 
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to an cxtreme. 
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1000 foot, and 300 horſe, aboard a fleet of 100 gallies, 
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ce af powerful army. 
2 god the ag ſiage into a blockade, and ſurrounded 
with two' ditches. The. Bootians. were 
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3 e h ron 
—— Aa 8. the Athenians were denten in 
Wich the Chaleidians. a Þ of Thrace, 
Phormiom attacked, near that place, a Peloponneſiat 
fleet af 46 veſſels, took 12 — — 


45 — — — Athens in tri 
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he had never, on any private pertonal account, given cauſe 
to any one citizen-to wear His death was u- 
niverſalty regretted by dhe Athenians. He was unque- 
ſtionably one of the! men that Athens ever pro» 
8. on all occafioris uncommon 

bimſelf | qualified 
22 abſolute power 
ood in his republiouſorehe ſpace: of 40/years, 
attained. by his admirable eloquence, which 
; as 'to triumph even over the preſu- 
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our times, yet, ow Se reer of his clo 
; n — Sy — 


res wr Tour 4 m 


9940 —̃— an ap- 
of tyrunn yen His talems for war were unver- 
Ally acknowedged f ut it was obſervable, that he cau- 
1 any till he was 
almoſt ſure of ſucceſe He d more on 
than on deſperute -e the 
revenues of the him 1 = 
3 2 man-of 5 taſt; x Jover of rel 


4 by is death 3 for his neee 
r apy fe time that 


| ede were much inferior to him in point of 
abilities, arid appeared to be more concerned a- 

bout r 4e 2 wer * 
: wealth . On Po dE en e ne eee ; 
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9 n 
125 the nature ol my Work having ob Flee me. to N 
much more conciſely than his extraordinary merit appears 35 —— 
to deſerve: Every. circumſtance of his Life is dae intereſt · 
„und claims the moſt minute and attentive inveſtigation. For 
am incligeg go regard him as the mol liſhed. character 


that occurs in, e kiſt of all antiquit 
As x Rareſman dee duc 5f 2 8 2 ch Ab- bee pattern 


to all who apply to publie buſineſs. His life was totally exempt- | 
ee the alen i of ien. He fladied with un- 
Og 8 aſſiduit the affairs of the cammonwealth, and under- 
og every branch of them with' the uftnoſt precifion. He ma. 
the revenes with irrepfbuchable ho gn fo far. as 
8 ba private 5 — and his pu CES for © 
been ſo ly ce freer 7 fog rigid hillogans, 
| 5 incontrovertihle proof 1. timen _ and an ec» 
' ©» "Jegant taſte, His decorations of ks 'city -Gifplayed All that was 
besuctul and ſublime in feutprure and in architecture, and by the 
— ncvuragement beſtowed by hit on men of diſtinguiſned genus. 
the re -of, all the — arts. At tl 
Re d of the drama, I feel my b 
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2 Pericles 21 its chief patron; I cannot ſeve 
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- Aintxagotas. the philoſopher died the ſame + ——— 
_ before his ſcholar, in extreme. poverty. I is feported, - 
that when Pericles was informed of his ſituation, and of 
the reſolution he had formed to ſtarve himſelf to death, 
he went to ſee him, with an intention to diſſuade him 
from his deſign. But Anatzagoras anſwered him in 
theſe words: e e eee 
r in 
compariſon that 

fortune, While he 
= as Fe ke had. ered him 10 


w— —— — Arca for 


— Al the inhabitants of 
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who ang themſe es — —— ac Te, 


ference. Thucydides| * cranſmied 0 u5'the impore 
preſentations, To Avant his reſtleſs — * diſturbing 
iniſtration hy their cabals, he found it neceſſary to. furni 
them with other amuſements. For this he cannot be * 28 
and if ſo, with what amuſement could be have war Oe 
at once ſo inoffenſive, ſo elegant, ſo inſtryive. - , 4 
8. 


It muſt however be admitted, that the &f che ti | 
the unreaſonable deſires of the Athenian me or. in 08 words, . 
rs neceſſity, ſometimes forced Pericles to adopt meaſures 
| his. own -ſuperior good ſenſe muſt have condemned, and 
which, without ſuch _compulfion, be would not have adopted. 
But it is aruly, admirable, that, on ſuch occaſions, his compre-- 
kenfive genius enabled him to make fuch meaſures ihe leaſt pee 
nicious, Nd the moſt ſubſervient to public E that their One 
could poſſibly admit. WP Sn Is SOS e 
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weſt; that they. admitted the treaty anciently conclud- 
ed between the Leſbians and Athenians; and aſſigned 
the ambition of the latter, not their preſent misfortunes, 
as the reaſon that induced them now to re 
treaty, - 2 ys der 1 
admitted them into their confede 
"Te was vg reſolved in this affdly 3 
\the war more v — — 
Cho receiving information of the great preparations ma - 
king againſt them, fitted out a fleet of 100 ſail, appear - 
ed all of a ſudden A — 
Corinth, and made à deſcent upon the 
while another fleet protected the coaſts of Aike Ne. - 
ver had they raiſed ſo formidable an armament; before; 
and it fo overawed-the Lacedemghians, that they bur- 
ried back to the defence of their own. country... The 
Athenians, in the mean time, puſhed on the of 
Mitylene, whither they ſent a detachment of 1000 fol. 
diets, and the town was blocked up both by ſea and 
land. The inhabitants r no aſſiſtance from the. 
Lacedemonians, and being p by famine, were ob- 
lied to ſurrender at diſcretion. The authors of the re- 
volt, to the number of more; than 1000, were cotweyed.” 
to Athens, and there put to death. Orders were at the 
ſame time iſſued to maſſacre the reſt of the inhabitants, 
by way of example. But the ſhocked at ſuch 
horrible cruelty, cauſed the decree to be revoked, and 
7 n which 8 * at the 
ant they were ing to put t in execu · 
9 Then the town „ the whole | 
territory of the iſland; except Mitylene alone, Tas di 
vided by lot among the inhabitants of Athens. , 
Let · us now look back to the ſiege of Plates. The 
beſieged having loſt all hope of ſuecour, reſolved, to at- 
tempt to make their eſcape out of the town; which the 
half of them accordingly effected by a very daring ſtra - 
tagem, ſuggeſted a 1 executed by deſpair. The re- 
oy bal, day at the dangers — the at 
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tempt, Kontinued in the town; but finding themſelves 
unable to defend it any longer, they were at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. Eight Spartans were ent to decide 
their fate. The miſerable Plateans pled in vain, that they 
had been forced, through mere neceſlity, to ſide with 
the Athenians, in order to obtain their protection againſt 
the Thebans, by whom they were grievouſly oppreſſed. 
They were all murdered 1 in cold blood; their wives were 
carried into ſlavery; and their town was razed to the 
ground. Such were the miſerable effects of the violent 
hatred with which the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
were now animated againſt each other, that each party, 
when conqueror, carried their revenge to an extreme; 
This was the melancholy fate of the Plateans, Who, du» 
ring the Perſian war, had done the molt important ſcr- 
vices to Greece. 
About this time, a SiGofion between the magiſlrates 
and common people -of Corcyra, produced a horrible 
maſſacre in that place. The people had aſked aſſiſtance 
from Athens; and the magiſtrates deſired to retain 
them in the intereſts of Sparta. But the former, on 
ſeeing 60 Athenian ſhips arrive to their ſupport, of in- 
ſolent became furious, and falling upon the magiſtrates 
and their adherents, nothing was to be ſeen but an u- 
niverfal ſlaughter; the — murdering one any 
other even in their houſes and temples. #* 2 * 
I be plague breaks out atreſh. at Athens, and carries 
off multitudes. — Ihe Lacedemonians invade = 
Attica, and the Athenians make a deſcent on the 426. 
Peloponneſe. Each campaign was opened in that 
manner. The war proceeds more vigorouſly than ever. 
Demoſthenes the Athenian general being ſent with 39 
_ ſhips to make a deſcent on Atolia, is engaged by the 
Atolians, and deteated. In returning home, how- 
ever, he throws a reinforcement into Naupactus, 
defeats the Ambraciotæ. Then joining bis fleet with 
that deſtined againſt the Peloponneſe, he takes Pylus, a 
ſmall town of Meſſenia, and there fortifies himſelf. The 
Lacedemonians, deſirous ;- recover this place, beſiege 
| N t 
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tthens with propoſals of peace. 
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it by ſea and land, and it becomes the ſcene of extraor· | 
dinary feats of bravery.” But the Lacedemonians having 
thrown a detachment of 400 of their beſt troops into the 
little iſland of Sphacteria, the Athenians ſurround: the 
iſland, and cut off all ſupplies of proviſions. Ihe Lace- 
demonians, anxious to fave theſe troops, ſee themſelves 
reduced to the neceſſity of ng Wbelledore to A- 


Ihe ambaſſadors frankly owned the extreme nocellity 
that had obliged the Lacedemonians to ſubmit to ſo humi- 
hating a ſtep, put the Athenians in mind of the uncertain 
fate of arms, and exhorted them to embrace this oppor= 

tunity of reſtoring tranquillity to Greece. But the A- 
thenians grown preſumptuous by their good fortune, as 
well as by the flattering orations of their favourite de- 
magogue Cleon, required, as a preliminary condition, 
that the troops confined in the iſland ſhould lay down 
their arms, and be conducted to Athens, upon the 
promiſe of the Athenians to ſet them at liberty, as 
ſoon as the Lacedemonians had delivered up the 
— conquered by them from the Athenians. The 
edemonians refuſing to comply with this hard con- 
dition, both parties prepared themſelves for war. 
The Athenians, in the mean time, were very vigilant 
to prevent any proviſions from paſſing into the iſland. 
The Lacedemonians, on the other hand, engaged the 
whole country round to contribute their utmoſt efforts 
to relieve the beſieged troops, and promiſed to ſet free 
all the ſlaves who hould ſucceed in carrying them pro-- 
viſions, which many did, at the extreme, hazard of their 
lives. In the mean time, the Athenians in Eylus began, 
on their part, to be ſtraitened for proviſions. Cleon 
perſuaded the people, that the ſlowneſs of the ſiege 
was owing to the inactivity of their commanders, and 
maintained, that a little vigour muſt very ſoon reduce 
the iſland, which he offered to accompliſh himſelf. Ha-. 
ving deen accordingly ſent thither, and having joined 
Demoſthenes, they landed together in Sphacteria, and 
_ the enemy to the ** of the iſland. The La- 
cegemonians, 
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cedemonians, however, took poſſeſſion of a fortifica- 
tion, and defended, with the moſt deſperate courage, 


the only paſſage py which they could be attacked. 
But the general of the Meſſenians having diſcovered a dif - 
ficult paſs that led into the fortification, marched that 
way, and appearing unexpectedly on the rear of the La- 
. called aloud to them to lay down their 
arms. The Lacedemonians, exhauſted with heat and 
fatigue, obeyed the ſummons, by laying their ſhields on 
the ground; and, after a ſhort — they ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. The Athenians, aſter erecting 
a trophy, reimbarked aboard their fleet. This? ſiege 
continued 62 days. Cleon is faid to have cauſed 128 
of thoſe unhappy Spartans to be murdered. The reſt 
were conveyed to Athens, and thrown into priſon till 
peace ſhould take place, the Athemians threatening, at 
the ſame time, to put them all to death, if the Lace- 
demonians made any more incurſions into their coun- 


Uo the death of ee king of Perſia his ſon 
Xerxes mounted the throne in his ſtead ; but had hard- 
ly enjoyed his dignity 45 days, when he was aſſaſſinated 
a fon of one of the concubines of Artaxerxes, 
2 Sogdianus, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom. 
But the bloody diſpoſition of Sogdianus ſoon rendered 
him the terror of the nation, which revolted againſt him, 
put him to death, and raiſed his brother Ochus to the 
chrone. Ochus, finding himſelf ſecure in the kingdom, 
inſtead of the name of Ochus, aſſumed that of Darius; 
but hiſtorians, to- diſtinguiſh him from other kings of 
Perfia of that name, faperadded the title of 2 
| agnitying baſtard. This prince committed the whole 
power of the ſtate to three Eunuchs. His reign was di- 
ſturbed with continual troubles. The Egyptians, in 
particular, revelied, and expelled the Perſians from their 
country. 

Nicias * choſen one of the Athinian —— 
ers, reduced the iſlands of Cythera and Thyrea, and ex- 
4 terminated all the Eginetz, who had taken. refuge there. 

12 a — Theſe 


1580 The Wen nf wat 
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mae | 
The war of Sicily begins. It--was occaſioned: 
dure between the cities of Syracuſe and ng ; 
_ the obs of which having procured the fupport of the 
Athenians, ailed with them to ſend out à fleet of 
20 ſhips to their aſſiſtance. But, in the mean time, the 
Grecks of Sicily growing jealous of the Athenians, 
whom they ſuſpected of a deſign to make themſelves 
maſtets of their iſland, under the pretence of n 
nc of the parties; made peace with each other. 
-Fhededition of Megara happened next. The inhabi« 
tants of that, town, after | expelling . their magiſtrates, 
quarrelled among themſelves, one party being for re- 
_ calling their magiſtrates, the other for delivering their 
town . the hands of the Athenians: © Brafidas; in the 
mean time, the beſt officer the Lacedemonians then had, 
having come before Megara, its gates are immediately 
thrown open to him. The exiled magiſtrates returning 
ſoon after, and. reſuming their authority, condemn to 
death 100 inhabitants of the oppoſite fac * HBraſidas 
advances into Thrace, fubdues ſeveral cities, and lays 
ſiege to Amphipolis, a place of much: importance to the 
| Athenians,” who thence got the greateſt part of their 
wood. They therefore Apache Thneydides, the fa · 
mous hiſtorian, to its relief; but the place was taken 
before his arrival. His countrymen, however, im 
to him the loſs of the place, and baniſhed him at the in- 
ſtigation ef Cleon. The- Athenians having, about the 
ſame time, advanced intò Boeotia, under the command 
of Demoſthenes and Hippocrates, were defeated: near 
Delium by the Thebans, who, after their victory, de⸗ 
ſieged and took that tawi. 
No deciſive advantage had been hitherto obtained by 
either party. The Athenians and Lacedemonians, 
therefore, agreed on a truce for a year; which Bras 
ſidas, ho had been ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, bore 
with great impatience. Cleon, on the other hand, who 
| W much W in Athenty by. means of 


his 
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bis bold and vehement eloquence, incited his country- 
men to reſume the war. Being more preſumptuous 
than ſkilfal in the art of war, he refolved to attempt the 
retaking of Amphipolis, hoping to be aſſiſted by a body 
of troops from Perdiccas king of Macedon. . But Braſi- 
das got the ſtart of him, n thee kindelf- into. the 
town. To increaſe the preſumption of Cleon, the Spar- 
tan general, who was well acquamted with his character, 
— to be afraid to encounter him. But after ma- 
king the pr oper diſpoſitions; ; Braſidas ſallied forth unex«. 
pectedly, — od attecktd the left wing of the Athenians, 
which · being the flower of their army, made a 
reſiſtance. Braſidas, however, at laſt broke them, and 
killed 600 of them, with very little loſs on his on ſide. 
This attack diſconcerted and terriſied Cleon, who was 
killed by a Spartan ſoldier as he was flying from the 
battle. Braſidas was of the number of the ſlain on the 
ſide of the Lacedemonians- He was an excellent oſſi- 
cer, equally brave and prudent, and deſerves to be 
ranked among the Lacedemonian heroes. It was the 
mother of this general, who, on hearing the exploits of 
her ſon commended, anſwered, It is true my ſon was 
4 aA brave man; but I doubt not but Sparta has many 
4 citizens as brave as he. As for Cleon, he did not 
deſerve to be regretted, being no more than an inſolent 
bokſter, of a cruel overbearing e er and very a- 
- Varitious. - | 
The e in the mean . eee 
Jeſt the Helots ſhould take advantage of the preſent bad 
poſture of their affairs, and revolt, uſed them with the 4 
moſt barbarous perfidy. Having decoyed the brayelt 4 
of them to Sparta, under pretence of giving them their 
|  berty, they are ſaid to have murdered no fewer than 
- 2000 of chem; a ſtriking inſtance, to what exceſs of 
barbarity a people, that is guided by no other motive 
than bad hard- hearted policy, will proceed !* 
I The Athenians, fince their late diſaſter, began ta 
] think ſeriouſſy of peace; to which the Lacedemonians 
er likewiſe well 1 88 youg: Tn, to recover 
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from captivity their brave citizens who had been taken 
at ph eoetntus. Accordingly, after mutual conferences, a 

ace*was agreed on for the ſpace of fifty years; 
13 1\ between the two republics, and their reſpective 
r altes. This work was greatly forwarded by Ni- 
cias, Who was as Oey a en as be Was a ſkilful ge- 


neral. An 
5 r was noching lefs thaw conchaldds by this 
—.— Before the expiry of the firſt year, diſcord 
fprang up afreſh between the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians, both ſides breathing nothing but war. Alcibia- 
des, who was now beginning to appear in the public 
aſſemblies of the Athenians, was principally active in 
c oppoſing che means of reconciliation Ene by Ni- 
cias. A 
Alcibiades had bern eduvated by his uncle Plricles; 
who diſcovered in him, while very young, extraordi 
natural parts, and a ſingular mixture of good and bad 
qualities. Socrates too entertained the moſt tender 
triendſhip for him, and took delight in inſtilling into his 
mind the moſt valuable branches of every kind of know. 
ledge. That beſt of philoſophers laboured chiefly to in- 
ſpwire his ſcholar with the pureſt maxims of morality, to 
fortify him againſt the power of the paſſions, and to pre- 
ſerve him from the dangerous allurements to vice, to 
which! his youth and wealth expoſed him. Alcibiades, 
_ ſenſible of the affection of Socrates, and charmed with 
the graces of his converſation, liſtened attentively to the 
leſſons of his maſter; though his natural inclination for 
pleaſure, and the ſeduction of his 8 . 
him frequently forget them. 
At his firſt appearance in public, Aleibiades e — 
a daring factious genius capable of the boldeſt and moſt 
hazardous deſigns. Though addicted to pleaſure, even 
to debauchery, he was ſo perfectiy maſter of his paſ- 
ſions, that he could accommodate himſelf; with eaſe, to 
the humour and way of life of every perſ6n with whom 
he had occaſion to converſe, however different from his 
"OWN: * was a rake i in lone. — temperate * — 
1 gbroct | vs ere 
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ſtere in Sparta, — and, in Perſia, exceeded the natives 
in luxury and magnificence. Never did any man de- 
ſerve ſo well the name of Proteus. Ambition, how- 
ever, was his ruling paſſion ; and, in every diſpute, he 
aſpired at victory with the utmoſt eagerneſs. He was, 
indeed, in all reſpects, intitled to pre- eminence in A- 
thens; for he poſſeſſed every qualification requiſite in a 
leading man. His ability m buſineſs; his illuſtrious de- 
ſcent; the beauty of his perſon, which was calculated to 
procure him the love and admiration of all who faw 
him; his immenſe riches, which he ſpent with the moſt 
oſtentatious profuſion; the public feaſts furniſhed by 
him to the people; and the high magnificence in which 
he lived, dazzled the eyes, — attracted the reſpect 
and confidence of his fellow citizens. When, to all 
theſe advantages. are added his admirable eloquence, 
and his ſingular knowledge in the art of war, we clearly 

ſee, that he muſt ſoon become the idol of the people. 
His faults were overlooked ; thoſe airs of ſuperiority, 
which, in this republic, would have been” 2ccounml 
criminal in any other perſon, were excuſed in him; and 
his wild excefles were called by the ſofter name of youths 
ful frolics. 

It has been already obſerved, that he exhibited the 
firſt proofs of his bravery at Potidea. Having been flat- 
tered, on that occaſion, with predictions of his ſoon e- 
clipſing the ableſt generals of Greece, he conceived a 
defire for war; and becoming jealous of the high repu- 
tation . of . Nicias, he exerted his utmoſt efforts to = | 
vent the peace concluded by that wiſe Athenian, be- 
tween his countrymen and the Lacedemonians, from ta- 
king effect. He laboured underhand to detach the 
Argives from the Spartan intereſt, and to exaſperate 
the Athenians againſt the Spartans, on account of the 
latter having delivered up the fort of Panactus in a ruin- 
ous condition, and not fortified as it ought. to have been 
in terms of the treaty. He endeavoured, at the ſame 
time, to make Nicias ſuſpected. f 
Wdile theſe 3 are going on, e 928 | 
x Sparta 


Sparta arrive at Athens. Alcibiades, by 88 or 
rather by a piece of unjuſtifiable roguery, provokes the 
le to ſuch a degree againſt the ambaſſadors, that 
they diſmiſs them in a very contumelious. manner. The 
ambaſſadors return to Sparta, full of indignation at the 
inſolent uſage they had received at Athens; and the 
war is immediately renewed. The Athenians conclude 
an alliance with the Mantineans and Eleans, name Alct- 
biades £ „ and ſend an army to ravage Laconia. 
Nicias and Alcibiades enjoy between them all autho- 
rity in Athens. The former had diſgufted the people; by 
ng their unreaſonable deſires; the latter had pro- 
voked them by his haughty behaviour, and diſſolute 
life. Each of them, however, was ſu bp a fac- 
tion, and they reciprocally ran the hazard of being ba- 
niſhed by — 3 for Hyperbolus, a very wicked ci- 
tien, who poſſeſſed ſome influence in the republic, uſed 
_ every art to irritate the people againſt them, flatterin 
himſelf with the hope of ſucceeding to the place a | 
CO of him that ſhould be baniſhed. But Nicias and 
their intereſts, procured the baniſh- 
—_— mT Hyperbolus. As this puniſhment of. oſtraciſm 
had never — been employed, except againſt perſons 
of ſuperior merit and diſtinction, it fell into diſuſe ever 
aſter this time, on account of its having been exerciſed 
upon ſo unworthy a ſubjec. 

Alcibiades, in the mean time, indulged himſelf, with- 
out reſerve, in his pleaſures. The luxury in which he 
lived, made every virtuous Athenian aſhamed, He was 
engaged in a continual round of feaſting and debauche- 
ry; and the wiſer fort became apprehenſive,” * "= 
means of his extravagant profuſion to the peo 
of the daily ſhows with' which he N t 5 1 

ſhould arrive at laſt at ſupreme and abſolute Powys 10 
become their tyrant 
Since the death of Pericles, the A had mains | 
tained a ſtrict alliance with the Leontines in Sicily, Who, 
on being attacked by the Syracuſans, had ſent an em- 
* to Athens, at the head of which was the celebrated 
2 _ _ orator” 


ne Oi who pleaded the cauſe of the 
itl fo elegant arid | pathetic an oration, that the requeſt c 
e ambaffadors was complied with ; and the Athenians . 


55 they ſent 4 a more numerous flect ſtill, under 
pretence © af fiſting the towns oppreſſed by.the Syracu- 
fans, but, in fact, to open 'to_themiſelyes a way to the 
cotiqueſt of Sicily. Atcibiades, by his harangues, in- 
ſtigated the Athenians {till more and mote to this under- 


conqueſts of Athens over Afri and Italy. 
"While the minds of the Athenians At full of lheſs 


to implore their aſſiſtance àgainſt the Selinontines, who 
were E by the Syracuſans; 5 offering, at te ſame 
time, to pay the troops that ſhould be ſent to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. The Athenians, tempted by theſe. promiſes, 
named Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to comman 


ſtrated againſt this 3 in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
' and 0 out, in the 
ous conſequences might thence Luk to the republic. 
He repreſented to the Athenians, that they had but too, 
many enemies on their hands already, without going a- 
broad to ſcek for more; and that thoug h they were 
hardly beginning to recover from the on onal OCCa- 
donde by the late war, and plague, they wete wantonly 
expoſing themlelyes'to a greater danger ſtill, 
Niclas, in this harangue, likewiſe refleed indireQly 
on the luxury of Aleibiades, who had now carried his 
exftaiagance. to. an inctedible pitch. The expence of 


_ digious. His table was as ſumptuous as that of any 
prin and be contended at the Olympic games Wh 


a life, it was abſolutely neeefary for Elm to poſſeſs. valt 
ſands: and Niclas, no doubt, meant to inGnuate, that, 
Aleibiades expected to have an opportunity, by this &x-" 
PO to rept: ir his prix 110 83 N 5 WF; haye 
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t a feet to Rhegium to affiſt the tines. Next 


taking, and talked of nothing leſs than extending the 


mighty projects, ambafſfadors arrive from the Egiſtains, 


a fleet deſtined to ſuccour the Egiſtains. Nicias remon- 


moſt lively e what ruin⸗ 


the furniture of his houie, and of his retinue, Was pte | 


ven different ſets Sf borkes. To Tupport fo expanſive. 


ay & been 8 


* 


16 The, nis TrOBL « \ Hook th 
been y diſſigated by ſuch enormous gxpences. — 
been great anſwered the harangue of Nicias, by telling 
the audience, that his magnificence was intended to te. 
ect honour on his country. He put them in mind of 
his ſervices to the derer aſſured them that 
the cities of Sictly were {o weary of the oppreſſion of 
| their petty ſovereigns, that they would inftantly open 
| their gates to the firſt power which ſhould appear to de- 
| Iver them from their. preſent lavery ; and coneluded 
with telling them, that to earry their atms abroad, was 
the ſureſt way to damp the courage of their enemies, 
and that the Athenians mult always continue maſters at 
ſea, in ſpite of the Lacedemonians. 
The ten delighted with this flattering ſpect of | 
Alcibiades, entirely difregatded that of Nicids, who was 
a man of à ſoſt —— diſpofition,. and what | 
eloquence was his chief merit. They therefore perſiſt 
ed in their reſolution tb undertake this expedition, and 
began to make the heefllary Pepe, ich 10 er nd 
5 utmoſt diſpatch. - _ 


Juſt as the Abel fleet was on the peist ol ung 


fail, ſeveral evil preſages fell out that threw their minds 
into very great perplexity.. 1½, The feaſt ef Adonis 
happened at this time, which was celebtated by the wo- 
men, uttering piteon 2 and lamentatiens; and ir 


was cuſtomary for all the inhabitants of: that occaſion to 
wear mourning. . zdly, The ſtatues of Mercury, one 
of which ſtood: before the entry of every houſe, were all 


maimed in the fame night, and the author of this piece 


of ſacrilege could not be diſcovered.” The wild libertine, 
character of Aleibiades expoſed bim to ſuſpicions of ha- 
ving been concerned in this miſehief But the affection 
entertained for him dy the ſoldiers and failors, who de- 
clared, that they would not proceed on the e pee 
i che ſmalleſt violence were offered: to his 
ferved him at preſent from any trouble on that head. 
Alcibiades demanded to be tried, that he might have 


| Mn et * YE mage before his SO 


Fay 


6 
* , - : 


_ weſtern wor 


. 8 


1 
the Egeſtains was ready; of which, dee they ſoun 


Had infiſted on 


— 


har y be a grander or more beautiful 


4 
45 


* 
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=_ che people, impatient for the expedition proceed | 


ing,  obhged bim to ſet fail. The view of the fleet un- 


"armament. Tt 


ſoldiers, of whom the greater was heavy 


Honsz EF 190 barks, with- 
out including merchant thi 


few hotſe. An the forces were qui in t 
e manner < and, upon the thr ral 


4 * __ were embarked, the . 
on a en by a trumpet, veigne 1s 
Anichivr, 2 51 og * general Mout Fe 

out hore moſt LEO yows of the 
Weizens. The * | its 
courſe towards Rhegium , whither they diſpatchgd ſome 
ps before the reſt, to ſce that the money Promiſed 


no more than thirty talents provided,” Nicias availed 
himſelf of this 3 to inforce the por} he 
againſt the expedition, and adviſe 

terminate the diſpute between the 31 and Il 
norte in an en en i c 


ai i to return without r 4 fn 
| ciploi with fs powerſet as armament z that they ought 
_ to endeavony, to detach the Greeks in Sicily from mir 


connection with 


Syracuſe, to bring them over to their 


own party, and after obtaining from them reinforce- 
ments both of troops and pr * NN 


Lamachus adviſed 5 — e ee again Syra- : 
| * ** the opinion of Alcibiades PO WM 


to attack 


TT 


Beſides theſe; there were. 30 Is loaded with 1 2 


e former 0 


Her . attracted the admiration both of the citizens 

And of fitan ors ; * never had a fingle city in the 
ſo grand and. magnifcent an 

ed of * veſſels, TOE. 6289 


iÞs, or the after augments- 
tions of the fleet. „Beides the fea forces, there was a 


body of troops for the land ferviee, and among theſe ® 


7 


«© 
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re leered for dial, where Alcibiades * * 


Let us now look back to Athens. The ener of 
© Alcibiades, intent alone on gratifying their reſentment, 
Without regarding the. public intereſt, took advantage 
of his abſence, to fenew againſt lich an accpſation Te 
baving in a debauch N v8 myſteries © 'Profcr- 
pine and Ceres; and they maintained the accuſation 
With the moſt invetetate malice and apimoſſty. rear 
perſons were, accuſed, and thrown into prifen, i 
being even permitted to be heard; and a Gong ham 
patched to bring Alcibiades to ſtand trial before: _— 
people. To this he apparently. conſented, and on 
134 the alley ; but on arriving at Thurium he diſap 
peared. ot having therefore obeyed the ft 
Within the limited time, he was condemned to yeah | 
for contuinacy, and his effects were canhiſcated,, - 
| Nicias finding bimſelf, by the abſence of Alkibiades, 
{nvelted with. the fole command, managed DOTS: in 
that Dow irreſolute manner that. was natural to hi 
waſting the ardour of the army in fatiguing, inf 
cant marches alang the coaſts z. and at laid he . 0 
Catana, without performing any Seer 8 Kay 
ruining a ſmall village. | 
„ -Alcibiades arriving; at Argos, applied to the 
tans for permiſſion to Ave in their city, and under t 
oteftion,, making them in return an offer of 5 bel | 
gde The Spartans, overjoyed t have in their 
power fo; able a general of their cuemy, received bim 
. with, the higheſt marks of good will and eſtee m. .B 
means of lng fingular — 5 of accommocating, himſelf 
to the way of life of exery country in which-be had N 
caſion to live, he imitated, with the greateſt caſe, the 
Spartan temperance and auſterity, and, by that n 
5 Aale FADE their fincere affectio n. 
Ihe Syracuſans, in the mean. time, made vigorous 
xreparations for, zn obſtinate defence, and began to up- 
In the po 8 before ori, 9 ta __ was” ih 


N * bad. 


* * [ 


or remaining ſhut up in Catana. 


greater | 
for mes. The town uU Peau 
ee e e and conſiſted 


e 


„Achradina, which lay long 
8 beautiful and ſtrongeſt 


land fide.. - 
derne che arrival af the Athenian feet in 


on the 
i Folk 


not à little to revive the 


courage of the Syrachſuns; and à party of their horſe 


approached to . ſkirts of the. Athenian camp. 
\ > Rows not daring to diſembark® his troops in the face 


of an enemy prepared to- receive them, got falſe intelli · 


"conveyed to the Syracuſans, who, hoping to ſur - 


2 Tee in the mean ade them ar” O his men, 
ſaile near to Syracuſe, landed 0m; ympia, and 
there pitched his camp. 


The Spracufmm troops Riding, Dales dee 


| returned to Syracuſe, and drew-themſelves. up in battle 


order before the walls of the — 7 Nicias did not de · 
Sets combat, Which proved long 


—_—_ and under cover of their cayalry, to retreat 
no he ny” The Athenians * too weak to attaci: 


mn 


xe gr Gr nice. 409 


Is with. theſe re 9" Re yg reſored at e 


principal diviſions: ½, The iſland, which lay 
hde; and 3 with the main 


f 340 Tyche, which che Hong: Adhra- 


ale n cup. marched all their forors towards Catan 


and obſtinate; 
vracuſans, however, were at llt obliged to give 


the 


15. | This» Wb Tear *# CY 


He" 


7 Flea back "4s Catania, where they 188 | 
their winter quarters; intending to return to Sytacuiſe 
in the ſprin bg 3 but being in want both of Wen And 
N ey ſent to Athens for both. The Syracu- 

- fans, in t 


mean time, acquired freſh cburage; ard 
cChoſe for their general, Hermocrates, 'a man - 
Rennes and very ſkilful in th in of war, By | 
advice; they diſpatched ambaſfadors to Corinth, ati 
Sparta to renew their former alliances, and to beg al. 
ſiſtance, which accordingly they obtained. i apa 
who was then at Sparta, meditating As get 
His ungrateful Re Ft ſupported requ 
the Syracuſans, and perſuaded the Lacedettionians ol 
_ ſend Gylippus as genere into Sicily, and, at the no 
line; Go make i llverſion's we" Athevitan With 1 | 
= ng them in Attiea, © ET Do» 
e Syracuſans, in the mean time, are dingen 282 
* keit city. They raiſe « wall lofty one fi 
of the Ry (a riſitig ground ore: the offly 
paſſage whereby the enemy could "penetrate into the 
city) Neve intelligence that the K 
at Naxus, order their army to marek and burn the —4 
thenian camp at Catana,” oo 000 h 
 Nicias having received 300 talents, akd 3 KO 
mett'of ſome t 'of Horſe, - advanced towards Syra- 
cuſe. Though this" was flow in entering 
upon * ps Ar when once in motion, he f 
with much ff Fri and dilig-rice. "Sailing: ol Cos, 
he arrived within i links take f the Epipolis; and 
having GT © wn forces, he retired Tf: this fleet 
— 9 Th part of Syracuſe" ht * a pe- 
ninſula, of 16 * ov up W entry. A body of. - 
4 8, th the number o 960 bag Vving attack. 7 4 
ed the Athenians, were repulſed, after loſing 4300 of-. 
their number ön the ſpot. pe victort eretted à tro- 
phy, and formed the deſign of throwing up a fortifi- 
cation on the top of the Epipolis. Nicias, at the ſame 
time, received a reinforcement of $00 horſe from the 
en, * * to 250 ktely ſent bim from 
| * 
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' | Athens; and che ſew he bad befote, formed, altoge- 
. ben of 655 hotfs. 


raged by this affiſtance, he raiſed FEI. WO 


citation on the Tyche fide, to ſhut up the city all 


the way tom Tyche to the fea on the 7 north. This 


work advanced very briſkly, in ſpite of repeated attacks 


made by he Brac, in one of Which their cavalry. 
was routed. yracuſans, onthe other hand, be- 
gan to erect a fortifiation that might prevent the Athe- - 
g oh their. line of circamvallation. 
But the Athenians Wackel thoſe who guarded it, pur- 


niaris from 


ſued them into the city, and then .deſtroyed the fortife- 
cation,, Having completed the line along the north 

fide, the Athenians proceeded to conſtruct anothet that 
might completely hut up the city. The Syrseuſans, to 


prevent their extending this ſecond wall to the ſea · ſide, 


threw up a ditch acroſs a marſh, and lined it with pali- 


ſadoes; but the Athenians deſcending ſuddenly from E- 
pipolis, filled up the ditch. It was on this occaſion that 


| an engagement with the Syracuſans, in Which 


e een their right was charged 
— Syracuſan exvalr 5 1 
Lamachus advancing 


to its aſſiſtance with the Argive 


auxiliaries was killed. The Syracuſans, animated by 
this advantage, determined to attack the Athenian fort 


on 3 But Nicias, though then fick, ſaved it by 

a ſtratagem; giving orders to Kacke wood between the 
entrenchments on fire; the flames of which deterred 
the Sytacuſans from their enterpriſe, . 


In the mean time, the Athenian fleet, aich by at. 


anchor at Thapſus, having received orders to come be- 


fore the city, entered the large harbour, and obliged. 
the 8 to hut — t 


The Athenians, not ſatisfied with their fortifications on 


the top of Epipolis, threw up two walls at the bottony- 


of it, one for a defence 


againſt the Syracuſans within 


| the city, and the other againſt their army, which was j 


e vithour oo: walk. "When all 2 works 


4 


\ 


4 . 
* 

9 
9 * 


being at firſt ſucceſsful, and attempting to cut off the 
ry, and thrown into diſorder; and 


ves up within the walls, 


Ig NEED | 


I 
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were completed, Nieias entertained the moſt ſanguino 
hopes of taking Syracuſe; and his expectations were 
confirmed oh ths being, | ied by ſeveral of the ſtates of 
Sicily, and receiving a treſh ſupply of proviſions. The 
Syracuſans now looked upon themſelves as loſt; and a 
rumour prevailed that the Athenians were beeolne ma · 
ters of the whole iNand. But the arrival of Gylippus 
with ſucequrs from Lacederhori, gave a new turn to their 
{Nicias, rom, too grene 4, cole in Uk own 
2 Ne at all alarmed at his arrival, nor took 
any trouble to oppoſe” his landing. The event, how- 
ever, was deciſive, for Syracuſe was capable of making 
no further reſiſtance, and its-citizens' were conſulting a- 
bout the articles of capitulation, when they Nee ef no- 
tice, that Gylip ay come to their afliſtance 
TY with ſeveral They immedistely ſent out 
a body of troops et cover Has landing, which was 
no . effected, than they advanced 'in-order of 
battle towards Epipoſis. The 'Athenians, though taken 


prepared, make diſpoſitions for. fighting ; but, in 
coir confuſion, Gylippus attacks the fortification on we 
top-of Epipol is, and carties it by aflault. - 
cias 


tenen s whole hope being now conſined to 10 niet 
force, he thought it nereſſary to fortify the promontory 
of Plemmyrus, 0 narrows the entrance into the great 
harbour; and for that purpoſe execked three different 
forts on it. dead. a large detachment of his ſoldiers and 
ſailors ne queſt of wood and water, were 
intercepted by the — y's horſe; Gylppus, on his 
1 2 rtf pleted the pie Alloys which had been be- 
by'th e Syracufans; and daily oftered battle to the 
* hep He was beat in the firſt engagement, 
chiefly on account of the narrowneſs of his ground. 
But having next day drawn up his men on a more ex 
tenſive ſpot, he charged the left wing of the Athenian 
army, broke them, and purſued them to their camp. 
This faccefs raiſed the courage of the Syracuſanz, 
wine bay 18 out pont es i. and took mT 


rr 3 
ms < * 


W 7 


2 


| Mines very prefling letter; in dich . 


ſtantly decteaſing; and the number of his ſoldiers daily 
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fal priſoners. | After” this victory, they ; fitted: out ibme 
gallies, and ent to Lacedemon and Corinth to implore | 


more ſuecours. 53 * 
Nicias finding his woops Sminifhing 


Tome 


the — fituation of his affairs, ariſing from the 
fuihous condition of his gallies, whoſe crews were con- 


4 carried off by the Syracuſan horſe. He like- 
epreſented, that Gylippus, with a view to prevail 
on La * ſtates of the ifland to unite againſt the Athe- 
nians, was urging thoſe who were yet neuter to declare. 
for one ſide or another. He conchidgd with entreating 


them either to recall him, or to ſend out another arma- 
ment as powerful as the firſt, with money and provi- 


ſions in proportion, and in any event, to look out for a 

ſueeeſſor to him in the command, his infirmities incapa- 

ann him to diſcharge that duty any longer. 
This letter ſpread an univerſal Jejetion over Athens. 


After ſeveral deliberations, they appointed two officers, 


Menander and Fathydemus as aſſiſtants only to Nicias, 
not to ſuperſede him in the command; and other 
two, Eurymedon and Demoſthenes, to ſupply the place 


of Lamachus. Eurymedon fet out before the relt with 


76 pathos; and fome money. 
Let us for a ee IA ide 26-he" wvalt os 


| Pdopeancls \ The Lacedemonians, under their king 


Agis, made a freſh incurfion into Attica, laid waſte the 
country, and fortified Decelia, an important poſt; with- 


in eighteen. miles of Athens; whence they commande i; 


the whole countfy, and prevented the Athenians from 
working their ſilver mines, or deriving any advantage 
from their lands, wich they durſt not labour. To add 


till further to the diſtreſs of the Athenians, they were 
obliged to watch day and night; being kept in a conti- 
nual alarm, by the daily incurfions of the enemy. Be- 


ſides, as all proviſions, befoxe arriving at the city, were 

brought a wy of way about, they became very dear; 

and mn their ſlaves deſerted to the ny tos want 
B b of 
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of Mctuals. Money, töo, was very ſcarce, ne | 
their mines nor lands yielding them any thing; ſo that, 
on the whole, the RO found themſelves in a — a 
diſtreſsful ſituation, 
To return to et, Gylippus bivieg el in * 
"I cily a great number of recruits for their army, perſua- 
ded the Syracuſans to exert all their reſources in the 
equipment of a powerful fleet, that ſo they might be able 
to attack their enemies both by ſea and land. In a very 
little time 80 Syracuſan gallies appearing off Plemmyrus, 
the Athenians got on board their fleet, and ſailed againſt 
the enemy. A very obſtinate engagement enſued, 
which however was not deciſive for either But 
Gylippus, in the mean time, attacked the forts on Plem- 
myrus, and carried them by aſſault, after killing a good 
many Athentan ſoldiers, and taking ſeveral priſoners. - 
In. theſe forts Gylippus found a great deal of 2222 and 
ammunition, with the furniture of many gallies; and 
by putting the Syracuſans in poſſeſſion of that important 
poſt; he rendered it difficult for Nicias to receive any con- 
voys. . The Athenians, therefpre, ere ſeized with gear 
conſternation. © 
But this ſucceſs of the 8 renting received about this | 
time a conſiderable check "For their ſhips having fallen 
foul of one another at the entrance of the har- 
bour, the Athenians attacked them, ſunk 11 of them, 
and obtained the victory; in memory of Which, they 
erected a trophy on a ſmall iſand. | 
Several other inſignificant. engagements, which. it 
would be tedious: to recount; happened between the 
two parties. The Syracuſans, however; conſidering that 
t would be e for them to hazard another, battle 
fore the arrival of the reinforcements | 
enemy from Athens, began to prepare themſelves for it 
with all poſſible diligence, Nicias, on the contrary, ſen- 
ſible how dangerous it was to venture another engage 
ment, his men die > ſo much diminiſhed- in point of 
umbers, and exhauſted with fatigue, reſolved to decline | 
Fg Og till the ata Og only. arrive. But 
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that Nicias was forced to comply. 
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| Menander and Euthydemus, usted by jealouſy againſt 


Nicias, maintained, that the honour and reputation of 3 


Athens would ſuffer by their declining the combat; and 
they inſiſted with ſuch obſtinacy on n his giving bade, 


- = The fleets at firſt only engaged in ſmall ſkirmiſhes. 
But towards the end of the third day; the Syracuſans, 
after making a feint of retiring,” as they had done the 
two preceding days, turned all of a ſudden upon the A* 
thenians, who being thus taken unawares, and not ha- 
ving time to form, were obliged to fly, after loſing feven 
reat number of ſoldiers. Tbe miſerable 
witch Nicias ſaw his affairs now reduced, by 
bimſelf to be over. ruled by his e N 


fuffering 


threw him into defpair.” 


Ihe day after the battle che exps Qed Athen fleet, 
g of 73 gallies, — by Demoſthenes, 
all richly ornamented, and carrying about 8000 ſoldiers, 
came in ſight, and advanced with an air of triumph: 
The Syracufans were confounded at their: rance, 
believing the reſources of the Athenians to-beinexhault- 


ble; and that they were nn 5 cala- 


mities than eve... 
Demoſthenes reſolved u ell himſelf of this e 


nation. ie which his arrival had thrown the Syracuſans, i 
flattering himſelf. with the perſuaſion of taking the city 
at onee. But his deſign was-raſh, Nicias repreſented 


to him in vain, that the Syracufans being reduced to 
the laſt extremity for want of money and proviſions, 
would very:ſoon furrender ; which he knew certainly by 
the — of ſome perſons within tilt town, who 
adviſed him to wait patiently a little longer. Bat as he 


did not chuſe to mention thoſe from whom he received 
this intelligence, his remonſtrances were diſregardedt; 


for not only; Demoſthenes and the other commanders, 
but even the inferior officers, believed this. opinions of 


Nicias to be entirely ſuggeſted by fear. Demoſthenes 
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Having | led thither all bis forces at night, he himſelf be- 
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. feized with a panic, which is increaſed 
the night. Some in their. flight fall from the tops of the 


brought a freſh ſupply of troops to the aid of the Syra- 
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proaches art applauded by the reſt, and all diſcover oe 
utmoſt impatience for fighting. 


Demoſthenes immediately reſolves to attack Epipolin, 


gins the attack of the entrenchments, kills thoſe who - 
guarded them, and at the ſame time repulſes the troops 
that had fallied out upon hitn from the city. The A- 

thenians, animated by their ſucceſs, hurry forward in 


diſorder, and bear down every thing that them. 
But all of a ſudden the Bœotian troops ſl op their career, 
and; attacking them with levelled ſpears, put 2 to 


flight, and make a great flaughter- The whole army is 
by the darkneſs of 


rocks, and are daſhed in pieces ;. others wander into the 
country, and are either killed or taken by the Syracuſan 


| horſe, _ Upon this occaſion the Athenians AVE faid to 


have loſt in all upwards of 2900 men. 
This grievous diſaſter entirely diſcour 
nians, whoſe number, too, was contin; 


in 4 
ty diminiſhing 


by the diſeaſes that prevailed in the army, occaſioned by 


the unwholeſome vapours of a moraſs. near which the 
army was encamped. Demoſthenes therefore -adviſed 


to raiſe the ſiege immediately. But Nicias, though of 


the ſame opinion, thought an abrupt departure would 


but expoſe their weakneſs too much; and that, at an 


rate, they. ought to wait for orders rom Athens. On 
this point Demoſthenes was obliged to ſubmit to his col- 
league. But Gylippus, having, in the mean tima, 


cuſans, the apprehenfions of the Atheniang were fo 


much inereaſed, that they reſolved to depart immediately. 


The Syracuſans getting natice of this reſolution, pra- 


pared t attack them — ſea and land, They fell frft 


upon their entrenchments, which they 6.0m 7 and 


then their gallies failed againſt hoſe of the Athenians. 
EFurymedon having ſeparated himſelf from- the reſt of 


the fleet, with an intention to ſurround the Syracuſans, 


| be by them to the bottom of the. gull, . 


1 , ' 
: * — 
1 
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the gallies to the land, was repulſed with loſs, In the 
time; however, the Syracuſans took poſſeſſion of 
$ of gallies, alter cutting off their A 
Ibis blow threw the Athemans into the deepeſt de- 
iefti on the other hand, promiſed 
themfetres a complete conqueſt over their enemies; and 
began to deviſe new obſtacles to their departure; for 
which: purpoſe they ſhut up the mouth of the great har- 
bour with iron chains. The Athenians finding — 
ſelves thus hemmeg in, and ſtraitened for proviſions, 
reſolved to hazard another fea fight, With this view 
Nicias embarked: the flower of his foot · ſoldiers on board 
ERAS CRC Ka-Sape Hong he 
ſhore. . 


The generals on both ndes, after uſing the. moſt 
powerful arguments to encourage their men, led them 
on to the en which proved extremely bloody: 
The Athemans adyancing to the mouth of the harbour 

to break. the chains, and the Syracuſans bkewiſe burry- 
ing thither to prevent them, the gallies were ſo crowded 
together, that they could neither move backwatds: nor 


nians Rill inne to break the chain, and tieir e. 
nemies to defend it. At. laſt, however, after a verx 
and obſtinate conteſt, the Athenian fleet was driven 
B nnen in favour 725 


5 The, unfortunate Athenians, not daring to attempt 
the paſſage a "time, had now no other reſource 
left, than — ns night by land, and to aban · 
don their fleet to the enemy. Harmocrates gueſſed their 
« "OO and . kalle 9 to: conveyed 
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* to Nicias, of the enemy having ſeized the Pulses - The 
Athenians, therefore; inſtead of out in the night; 
delayed their march till the ſecond day after; fo'that 
in tte interval the Syracuſans had time really to poſſeſs 

Wy the bridge of the- 4 wet paſſes, to beak down 
| | bridges, and to po ir cavalry along the plain. 

7 re of the Athenians exhibited — 7 N 

mal melaticholy ſcenes that can well be imagined; for 4 

. they were obliged to leave: behind them their fick an 
wounded, who conjured them by every tender name to 
carry them with them; and called on the gods to wit- 

"neſs the Ca of their fellow-ſoldiers. Terror appear- 
ed in countenance. Nicias though worn out 

with „and deprived of common neceſſaries, ex- 
erted his utmolt efforts to keep up their dro ooping ſpirits, 
telling them, that On ke 2 by their 
numbers, and hat: Eun mn at ll” * 
| The army was diſpoſed in eels: columns ; 
and the retent was at firſt conducted with pretty good 
order; but being able to diſcover no free paſſage, the - 
troops were continually galled by the Syracuſan cavalry. 
Their proviſions failing in the mean time; they altered | 
their plan, and reſolved to march in the night. This 
expedient proved fatal to them. For one half of the 
rear guard, with Demoſthenes at their head, having 
loſt their way in the dark, were next day overtaken by 
the Syracuſans, who ſurrounded and attacked them in 
a narrow defile. The Athetiians, however, defended 
themſelves with the moſt deſperate bravery, till ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue, they were at len 
compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion, together with 
moſthenes, their commander, thang eee We on 
about 6000 men. 3 | 
- Nicias, after paſſing a river, ang 
2 ground, was likewiſe overtaken by 9 — | 
or him to lay down his arms. In this — jon be | 
offered to deliver them hoſtages, as a ſecurity for his re- 
paying them all the expences they had incurred by the 
Var, provided they would cd him and his = to 
lepart 
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depart from Sicily. The | his propo- 
_ fals, and im attacked Ln — de- 
fended themſelves with great bravery. Arriving at laſt 


greedily ged into it to drink. But the Sy 
immediately renewing the attack, entered the river a- 


33 2 Athenians, and cut them off while quench- 
ing their thirſt. Nicias ſeeing 


ſurrender himſelf to Gylippus, if he would ſpare 
the reſt of his men. They were accordingly all 413, 
E into the diy in N 


Next 8 Acliberated about the fite of 
2 priſoners, and their two commanders. Diocles adviſed 
— 222 's in the public priſons, and to 
put the two generals to death. This laſt article ſhocked 

the wiſer, part of the citizens extremely; and one of 


ing the ſpeaker's 
and ſenſible ſpeech, telling is a 
INOS Wt make them abhorred and 
all nations, more eſpecially as the gods had 
. ſufficiently puniſhed the Athenians. This ſpecch, 
which was enforced by many other powerful arguments, 
made a great impreſſion upon the citizens, who ſeemed 
to be mercifully. difpoſed, till: ſome of them who were 
| more exaſperated than the reſt againſt the Athenians, 
by the loſs of children and relations, ſtood up, and re- 
preſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the numberleſs miſe- 
ries brought upon their country by the Athenians. The 
recital of thoſe miſeries ſo inflamed: the reſentment of 
the people, that they inſtantly followed the advice of 
Diocles, and Fees to death the two Athenian com- 
manders; who were. executed accordingly. The tra- 
gical fate of thaſe two unhappy generals was, commiſe- | 
rated by 2 moderate perſon, particularly that of Ni- 
Las, Who had always — this fatal expedition. 
The reſt of the- priſoners were confined in the public 
Gp where * underwent the cruelleſt hardſhips, 


at the river Aſſinarus, his ſoldiers, half dead with thirſt, | | 


this laughter, a 8 


2 named Nicholaus, a yenerable old man, mount 


| reeciving *% 
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receiving oy 5 een Mowers of meal 
and water for- Mean, At the end of or 
they were taken dt of thoſe dungeons, und fold for 
hee: but in the meat time many of them hd died. > 
We may ealily Conceive the endeten the A. 
| thentens,” when they heard ef the miſerable” event of 
tiny Sicilian” cy 2 — and ide entire ruin 2 75 ih 
their army and unfortunate enterpriſe 
a fatal blow to their power. Never before had they 
been reduced to ſo diſtreſeful a'fituation/'without — 
without an army, without a fleet- However; after ha: 
ving yented their reſentment againſt thoſe who had N 
eser pally inſtrumental in engaging” them in that expe 
dition, they reſumed their courage, uſed every mekns 
to pr6cure money, and applied themſelves with! al Poſe 
ible diligence to equip a new fleet; 
It was very difficult to ſtruggle Auf en th be- 
| runes that then threatened them; for even their Greek 
Allies, A thoſe of Eubcea,/ Chios, and 
412. Bay weary of fyltiſhing contributions to 
eearry on the war, thought this diſaſter 'preſented 
them with a favourable opportunity for aſſerting their 
independency, and throwing off the Athenian yoke: 
They applie "therefore to th 'Lacedemonians to take 
them under their protection. 
hut this Was not all. Tiſfaphernes; tz Perfian | go 
vernor of Lydia and Ionia, provoked at the oppoſition 
made by the Athenians to hls levying the ufual contri- 
butions in his provinee, e to furniſh the Lacede- 
monians with the neceſſary expences 6f their 'warlike 
parations, to incite them to FOIL againſt the A. 
thenians with more diligence and alacrity ; and Pharna- 
| bazus, the Perſian governot of the H. ; made 
them a like offer. Aleibiades, however perſuaded the 
Lacedemonians to reject the propofal of Tiſſaphernes. 
That famous Athenian had deer a [Tori while — 
employed in plotting miſchief againſt his countrymen, 
in revenge of their unjuſt treatment of him; and with 
mat'y view he had made journey to Chios, and __ 
n * 


Gap enen nne, tua 
vailed-on ſeveral cities of Ionia to revolt. Nothing was 
dene in Sparta but by the e of Alcibiades. 
E in that city at laſt drew upon 
h of its King Agis, and the 7 
do devifed a plan for beiden | 


"7 ee n 
+ av put himſelf under the pas, i of Tiflaphernes.. | 
" His engaging. manners, and the charms of his. converſas 
tion, ſdon procured. him the friendſhip of that ſatrap, 
Who, though ot a haughty fierce diſpbſition, and à bar- 
Para, treel 1 all. his ſecrets to . | 

Bu of what value are wit, bravery, and the fin 

_—_— accompliſhments, hen they cover a bad heart; N 
| Alcibiades, on this occaſion, ſhewed himſelf to be a 
. Reine and void of all affeQion for his 
adviſed” Tiflaphernes to keep up the ani- 
moſity between Athens and and to afliſt them 
againſt each other, that they might exhauſt their re- 

ſources in — mutual ae ang. ſo become in 


derable fun furs —— to Francs e, to — 
ta, as the neceſſities of each re quired, to keep the ba» 
lance even between the two, kan. 4-4 enable them to ruin 
2 hearing of the greatcredit of Al 

A ng of the eretlit of Alcibia · 
ck at the court of Fiſt aphernes, repented heartily of 
uſage of him; for though by means of their 
fe | ey. had lately. been able to reduce the xevolted 
iſlands to obedicnce, yet they entertained ſtrong appre» 
henfions-. of Tiſſa phernes, who was ſoon to receive 150 
veſſels from Phenicia. Alcibiades being no ſtranger to 
their ſentiments with reſpect to himſelf, had it privately 
| hinted to them, that he was defirous to return to Atliens, 
and would procure them the ſriendſhip and aſſiſtance of 
n Cc- „ 


” I 


* 1 | 


; 14. 
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Tiffaphernes, provided they would aboliſh the opul 
form of government, and reſtore ariſtocracy. "Thi 
with great oppoſition at firſt, particularly 
mies of Alcibiades. But as there 
means of ſaving the republic from utter ruin, y — 
at laſt conſented, though much againſt — = 2171 nah 
Piſander, accordingly, with ten other deputies, were 
2 to go and treat with Alcibiades and Tiſſapher- 
But the latter, apprehenfire of rendering the A- 
cltenians too | toc, and chuſing rather to adhere to- 
the plan laĩd Alcibiades, of fomenting the war 
between the two . infiſted upon it as a prelimi- 
nary condition, that the Athenians ſhould relinquiſh all 
their poſſeſſions in Tonia 3 and made other demands of 
ſuch an extravag * nature, that the deputies broke off 


the treaty in „convinced that Alcibiades had 
' onlyameant to — them ridiculous. Tiſſaphernes, at 


the ſame time, concluded an alliance with the Pelopon- 
f nefians, by Which he agreed, on their ceding all their 
provinces in Aſia im favour of his maſter, the king of 
Perſia, to defray the expence of the Lacedemonian fleet, 
till the arrival of that of the Perſians. Theſe tranſac- 
tions happened r year of the reign 'of _ 
rius Nothus. 
At Athens but too AY Ante ts wht torches | 
opinion of Alcibiades. In conſequence of his advice, the 
popular government was aboliſhed, and ariſtocracy ſet” 
up in its place. The whole magiſtracy was thrown into 
the hands of 400 perſons, who were inveſted with abſo- 
lute power. Theſe new rulers ſoon diſcovered their ty- 
rannical difpoſition. Entefng the ſenate: armed with 
pontards, and ſurrounded with guards, they diflolyed it, 
after paying the 500-members of it the ſalaries due to 
them. fi" as -e was uſhered in with _ 
tences of baniſhment, riptions, and- g 
thofe from whom they 2 — Bur this 
violent behaviour quickly exaſperated all the citizens a- 
gainſt them; and the army which was then lying at Sa- 
| ab, WK ol their * fo lv 4. 
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ged, chat they. reduced ſuch of their officers. as they: ſuſ.. 
pected. to be connected with the ariſtocracy, appoint 
; yius and Thraſybulus in. their ſtead, and anxiodfly 
entreated Alcibiades to take the chief command. - 
+, Alcibiades abeyed; and putting himſelf at the heat 
of, the. Athenian forces, proceeded to Miletus, to pre- 
ſent himſelf in his new dignity before Tiſſaphetnes, and 
to ſhew the ſatrap, that the power of his countrymen 
was {tilt formidable. Returning to Samos, he found 
there meſſengers. from the 400 waiting for him. But 
the ſoldiers. would not even deign to Po them, inſiſt- 
ing to be inſtantly led againſt the tyrants. Alcibiades, 
however, conſidering, that by departing with the army 
From Samos, he ſhould leave Ionia expoſed in a de- 
fenceleſs ſituation to the attempts of the enemy, and 
fearing, beſides, leſt his appearance at Athens might be 
122 a civil war, in which his countrymen 
would exhauſt their ſtrength againſt each other, refuſed 
to comply with the requeſt of the ſoldiers; but at the 
ſame time declared it to be his opinion, that it was ne- 
Ceſſary to aboliſh ariſtocracy, and to reſtore the ſenate. 
The fleet which Tiſſaphernes had promiſed to ſend to 
the aſſiſtance of the Peloponneſians, arriving in the 
mean time at Aſpendos in Pamphylia, Alcibiades ſailed 
to oppoſe its proceeding any further. But the Lacede- 
monians having defeated the fleet {ent by the 400 to the 
relief of Eubœa, and having taken poſſeſſion of that i- 
and, the Athenians were — into the greateſt con- 
ſternation, ag Eubcea furniſhed them with the greater 
Part of their proviſions. Had the Lacedemonians pro- 
. tited, as they ought to have done, by the confuſion 
produced by this event at Athens, and advanced with 
their victorious fleet againſt that city, the fate of the A- 
thenian republic might in all probability have been de- 
termined. But the ſlowneſs with which the Lacedemg- 
nians conducted all their enterpriſes, gave time to the 
Athenians to put themſelves in a proper poſture of de- 
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we 400 of their authority, and fitted out another hh 
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fence... They immediately recalled Alcibiades, deprived | 
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| Naughter of their ſoldiers while endeavouring to fave 


= 


the ſmall number of his ve 


"__ KO woo 0 e 
of which they 
KH 4 ng N 

| ing in with the enemies des en the coaſt ofthe He 


: the command to Thraſylus and'Thras 1 
commanders "accordingly ſet fail, and 


NN totally defeated it. 

Alcibiades, naturally fond of glory, and defirous of 
rforming fame exploit before returning to Athens, 
that might render his arrival more welcome to his coun» 
trymen, cruized with his feet about the iſlands of Cos 


and Cnidus ; and getting intelſi ence that the other A- 


chenian fleet was on the point of coming to a fecond en. 


8 pig: gement with that of the Pelo porneſans near Abydpe 
h 


urried to the aſſiſtance of the fo oC 
uſt as they. were beginning the battle, ety 


Ys on the enemy with eighteen ſhips, takes thirty 4 
theirs, deſtroys many of the remainder, makes a great 


— by fwimming, and erects a trophy. Proud 
of his fucceſs, he reſolves to appear once more before 
Tiffapherhes 1 if all the glory of a conqueror. But the 
fatrap, apprehenſive Teſt the Lacedemonians ſhould com + 
plain of his conduct to the Perſian monarch; ordered 
Alcibiades to be prehended and conveyed to Sardis, 
informing him at 515 ſame time, that he had received 
orders 2855 his maſter to make war on the Athenians. 
Alcibiades, however, found means to eſcape from his 
confinement, and to get on board the Athenian fleet, 


where he was quickly joined by Theramenes, with 


twenty ſhips; and ſoon after by I hraſybulus, with 
twenty more. Finding himſelf naw at the head of a 
werful flect, of na fewer than eighty veſſels, he re- 
lved to pt6ceed' to Cizicus to attack Mindarys,- com- 
mander A d the Peloponneſian fleet, and Pharnabazus, 


who had joined him there, A heavy ſhower of rain, 


attended with thunder, concealed his approach from the 
enemy. "As ſoon as it was fair, he ſuddenly advanced 
to the attack with forty 1 The enemy, deſpiſing 

els, began the engagement 
"he reſb of his fleet 


'Vith great bravery, but bn ſeeing 


. "come abr vey were ſeiged wath a panic, and fled, 


But | 
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| But Aibiades g himſelf of their confuſion, land- 
I charged thoſe of Pharnabazus, put them 

to flight, and killed Mindarus with his own hard. 1 
In Attica, Thrafylus fell upon the rear guard of the 


Athens by their Agis, and defeated them. Then 
he failed to Bamos with fifty ſhips ; and having taken 
_ Colophon, advanced to Epheſus. But being Og 
by Tiffaphernes, he returned on board his fleet, and 

intercepted four *Syracufan veſſels. About the ſame 
time a battle happened between Tiſaphernes and Alei- 
biades, in which the former was defeated. | 
1 By theſe exploits, Alcibiades rendered the Athenians 
- maſters of the Helleſpont. The Lacedemonians in- 
formed of this, ſent ambaſſadors to Athens with pro- 
poſals of peace. The wiſer part of the citizens adviſed 
their countrymen to embrace this of ma- 
king peace; Which, in the preſent poſture of their af- 
fairs, muſt be greatly to their advantage. But this was 


CCC 
| the war 


In Hs ehr en „ Alcibiades, whom ſucceſs con · 
ſtantly attended, reſolved to add Chalcedon to his con- 
neſts. He accordingly laid fiege to that town, and 
liged the Bythinians to deliver to him the proviſions 


— intended for the Chalcedonians: The inhabitants 


attempted a fally, but were and obliged, in 
ſpite of the approach of Pharnabazus to their relief to 


ſurrender the town. The Athenians afterwards took 
ſeveral other places. 
After fo many TINY Alcitiades defired to expe- 
rienee the — oF his country ; and for that pur- 
_ pole ſet fail for Pyreus. The day of his arrival there 
was the moſt glorious of his life. All the people of A- 
thens went out to F.. him, and conducted him in tri- 
bo . is fleet was loaded and ornamented 
Vith the 1 the enemy; was attended by a great 
. 8 they bad key: and N in 
8 2 triumph, 
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n army, which had been Jed up to the walls of _ 


nab n. us TORT, 4 n 


7 W eee of thoſe they had ſunk ank 
40% þr py me He landed, amidit repeated ' ſhouts. 
© of all the citizens, who thronged about him to 
a l him home, regarding him as a ſort of tutelar 
B — had a brought. them back victory in his train. 
azed upon him therefore with admiration, re- 
— the miſerahle ſituation of the republic when 
feng nt its defence ; and the many important ſer - 
— ar by him, by. which * 1 ee ber 
triumphant both at ſea and land. 
Then Alcibiades aſſembling the peop 
5 to juſtify himſelf from the crime lad te to 8 
and imputed all his misfortunes to his bad fortune 
Athenians, charmed with his eloquence, decreed. him. 
crown of gold; and by * axed him — 
ſage — received by him, they reſtored to him his 
eſtate, and named him chick commander ſea and 
land. The e too, always prone tu fall into 0 
tremes, began to talk of beſtawing un him ſoverei 
thority. But the principal citizens, to prevent "© 
fects of their folly, cauſed a. fleet to be equipped wih 
all poſſible diligence, and urged. his departure. Alci- - 
biades, before ſetting out, reſolved to celebrate che E- 
leuſinian myſteries. 
be Athenians had been obliged for a long wbile to 
3 this proceſſion by ſea, becauſe the Lacedemo- 
nians had poſſeſſion of — roads leading to Eleuſis. 
But Alcibiades reſolved to have it performed in the u- 
ſual manner; and for that purpoſe poſted troops along 
both ſides of the way, _ to repulſe any attack of the 
enemy. Thus protecting the prieſts and the initiated 
with his ſoldiers, he conducted the proceſſion in great 
order and ſolemnity all the way ta Eleuſis, and back a- 


2 gain, without any accident. By this he intended to 


wipe out the ſuſpicions of irreligion formerly entertain- 
ed againſt him. The affection entertained for him by 
the Athenians, was ſo much increaſed by this action, 
that they would have chearfully made him king. Hut 
the principal Kigens, not chafing to give Alcibiades 
tima 


TY 


p * 
Ew 
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Gem bens et. ; 


time to cxplain himſelf on that head, haſteried bis de- 
parture, Franting him 

77 at lalt ſer fait wurde Aridros, vith'a fleet 
of 100 ſhips. -- We 

The Lacedemonians, alarmed at the late ſucceſſes" of 
the Athenians, thought it to oppoſe one of 


although of noble birth, 
the Heraclidæ, was neverthele 
rigour and fevery of the Spartan diſcipline. He*was 
brave, artful, and inſinuating; and to his ruling” paſ- 
fion, ambition, could facrifice W other Peer 


lneally deſcended of 
educated with all the 


every thing be defired. "Accor- - 


* 


their beſb generals to Alcibiades, and therefore elbeted 5 
Lyſander chief commander - of their feet. Lyſander,” 


About this time Darius, the PerGan monarch, had | 


a the youngeſt of his ſons, C to be 

vernor of Sardis; and had adviſed — ſetting — 
for his government, to ſupport the Lacedemonians in 
all events rather than the Athenians. This was very 
different from the policy of Tiſſaphernes, and the other 
Perſian governors; who, as we have ſeen before, made 

it an invariable rule, to hold the balance even between 
thoſe two "ſtates, by aſſiſting them alternately, as their 
reſpective neceſſities required; thus enabling them to 
work out their mutual deſtruction. 

Lyfander ſoon put to ſea, and directed his b 
Sardis, where, 8 means of his ſupple inſinuating be 
| Haviour,: he ſoon puſhed himſelf into favour with young 
Cyrus, to whom he complained of the partiality 

Tiſſaphernes 
be had orders from the king his father to aſſiſt the La- 
cedemonians ; and; for that purpoſe, had received from 
him 500 talents of ſilver... Luyſander then perſuaded: him 
to augment the pay of the ſailors to four oboli a day, 

and to order all the arrears due them to be immediate · 
ly paid up. This augmentation of pay greatly contri- 


buted to weaken the Athenian fleet. For their ſailors, 
| 2 dy the high pay; deſerted to the Lacedemo- 


9 * * theſe. adyantages from 
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Cyrus, 


to the Athenians. Cyrus told him, that 


The HISTORY of Dock I. 
Cyrus, and fixed him in the intereſts of his country, 
Lyſander returned to his fleet, in che neighbourhood = 
of Epheſus. That city was at "this time pluriged'in in- 
dolence and luxury; the Perſian ſatraps uſually making 
it their winter reſidence; Lyſander, therefore, labour- 
ed to revive induſtry among the inhabitants; und by a 
fkilful application — 5 ſucceeded in making the 
arts to flouriſh among them, and eſtabliſhed in their city 
an arſenal for building gallies. Ihis was one of the 
principal cauſes of the ſubſequent aggrandiſement of E- 


© Eyfander, however, awed by Aleibiades, declined 
cofriing to an engagement. But the Athenian general 
having departed into Ionia to raiſe money, and having 
committed the charge of his fleet to Antiochus, -wit 
poſitive orders to avoid a battle; his ſubſtitute, defirous 
to diſplay his courage, failed with two gallies into the 
harbour of Epheſus, to brave the enemy. Lyſander 
immediately went in purſuit of him; and the Atheni- 
ans, at the ſame time, advancing to protect their com— 
mander; the fleets on both ſides fell in with each other 
inſenſibly, and came to a general action. Lyſander 
— a complete victory, and took fifteen Athenian 
i PR. 4 7.4 ad a 3. 4 * © » 1 b | 
ben Alcibiades heard of this diſaſter, he reſolved 
to repair it, and aſſembling the remains of his fleet be · 
fore Samos, offered battle to Lyſander, which the lat 
ter, ſatisfied with his late advantage, thought proper to 
decline. Thraſybulus, in the mean time, the declared 
enemy of Alcibiades, availed himſelf of the late misfor- 
tune to ruin his credit with the people, to whom he ac - 
cuſed him of neglecting the public buſineſs, that he 
might have leiſure to indulge himſelf in his debaucheries. 
Obſerve the inconſtancy of this moſt ungrateful and ca- 
pricious people | Believing theſe inſinuations, they ac- 
counted the loſs of the battle under. Antiochus criminal 
in Alcibiades, though fought in contradiction to his ex- 
preſs directions. Such indeed was the opinion -enter- 
tained of his parts by tlie Athenians, that they * 
1 6 NC 
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ned no enterpriſe in which he was any ways concerned 
could fail, unleſs by his own treachery. They there- 
fore ſuſpected his fidelity; and Alcibiades, — ahet 3 
dol af his countrymen, was obliged to ſecure himſelf. 
from their reſentgent by a voluntary baniſhment i into a 
diſtrict of the Cherſoneſe. 
= + Lyſander, in the mean time, was employed in eſta 
_ blihing ariſtocracy in all the towns he had ſubdued; 
With a view to the accompliſhment of the ambitious 
project he was now meditating, he ſingled out from the 
chief men of each city thoſe whom he diſcovered to 
be. of the moſt daring and reſolute. ſpirit, put the whole 
5 power into their hands, enriched them by preſents, 
Wo and, by. theſe means, rendered them entirely devoted to 
dais intereſts. His command being expired, Callicra- 
tidas was his ſucceſſor; and the Athenians 
choſe Conon to ſupply the place of Aleibiades. 
Callicratidas equalled Lyſander in his military capa- 
city, and was greatly his ſuperior in probity and mags 
nanimity. He poſſeſſed all the ancient Spartan virtue, 
vithout its extravagancies, and was a declared enemy 
of every ſpecies of low cuniiing,- or falſehood. Lyſan- 
. der, unable to diſguiſe his jealouſy on ſeeing him ar- 
rive, behaved in the meaneſt manner imaginable, ſend- ; 
ing back to Sardis all the money that remained for the 
pay of the troops, and telling Callicratidas, that he mult 
apply for more to the great king. Io Callieratidas, a 
man of a noble ſoul, and of the moſt elevated indepen- 
dent ſpirit, it was the greateſt hardſhip in the world tg 
be Oblged to fawn and cringe to a. deputies of the 
Perſian monarch for 4 ſupply of money. Compelled, 
however, by nceeſſity, he at laſt condeſcended to 2 
the way to Lydia, to apply to Cyrus. But being — 
ſtantly prevented, under one pretenee or another, f rom 
obtaining an audience, he at laſt departed, full of in- 
— againſt thoſe who were at firſt mean ſpirited 
'  <enough to pay court ta the barbarians; and vowing to 
; | als his utmoſt endeavours to rd a ene ay 
% : 2 E ea bY, 2 &: : 22 mong 
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mong the Grecks; that ſo they might be no longer un- 
der the neceſſity of ſubiitting to ſuch baſeneſs. 
It was now the twenty-ſixth year of the Peloponneſian 


war. Conon having been purſued into the harbour of 
 Mytilene by Callicratidas, who there kept him- blocked 
up, gave notice of his danger to the Athenians, who 


diſpatched to his aſſiſtance à fleet of 110 gallies, which 
was reinforced at Samos by 40 more, furniſhed by their 


allies. Callicratidas falling in with this fleet before Ar- 


ginuſ#, off the promontory of Leſbos, made a vigorous 


attack upon them, — Froirrngs their ſuperior num- 
ber, and funk ſeveral of their ſhips. But being himſelf 


oppoſed by the galley of Pericles, ſon of the famous 


Athenian of the ſame name, which he had pierced with 


the beak of his, and being unable to diſengage him- 
ſelf from his antagoniſt, he was ſoon ſurrounded by ſe- 
veral other Athenian gallies, and in ſpite of the moſt he- 
roic bravery with which he defended himſelf, fell at laſt, 
overpowered by numbers, though not without great 
flaughter of the enemy. The Lacedemonians, diſcou- 
raged by the loſs of their commander, gave way on the 
right wing; and their left, after fighting ſome time 


longer with great valour, fled likewiſe. The Athenians, 


after their victory, retired into an iſland, and there e- 
rected a trophy. Their loſs, in this engagement, a- 
mounted to 25 gallies; but chat of their e enemies to no 


| fewer than 70. . 


Plutarch, after beſtowing. the hi gheſt encorniomup- | 
on the virtue of, Callicratidas, — him for having 
fo imprudently hazarded an engagement; and, on that 
occaſion, obſerves how highly dangerous it is for 3 
neral to give way to the impetuoſity of his coura 
he thereby not only endangers his awn ſingle lite, — 


 Hkewiſe that of all under his command. The ſame ſen- 
timent is adopted by Cicero, who, talking of thoſe that, 


from a falſe opinion NT: glory, chuſe to hazard the fate 
of their country, rather than in any degree to fully their 


on reputation, cites this very example of Callicratidas, 
Who, when exhorted to decline the engagement in 


' which | 


0 / 
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which he fell; anſwered, © That. Sparta might get a 
e new fleet in caſt· this were deſtroyed, but that his 
« n him ne everlaſting diſ- 
2 DD e in 
The Athenian generale, in the mean time, gave or. 
ders to Theramenes and Thraſybulus, to carry home 
— ſlain in 5o gallies, that they might be buried witng 
the accuſtomed ceremonies. But a violent tempeſt ſu · 
pervening prevented them from executing their orders. 
Il be reſt of the fleet nn tarde: ee to 
; diſengag 


e Conon, -— 70 
The Athenians, among whom the rites of burial were 
0 ſtrictly obſerved, that they regarded the omiſſion of 
them as an inexpiable crime, grew furious, on hearing | 
that the citizens who had fallen in the late action, were R 
deprived of that ſo neceſſary ſolemnity; and though the 
omiſſion of it in the preſent caſe was unavoidable, they 
nevertheleſs —. it as a capital offence. Thera- 
menes became the accuſer of the generals, though 
it is inconceivable how; he came to undertake that 
charge, and more eſpecially, how he puſhed it with 
ſuch cruel obſtinacy. When the Generals arrived 
at Athens, they eee all the circumſtances of the 
caſe, and called upon man who had been _ 
ſent, to vouchi the — what they aſſerted. 
the matter having been carried before the — 
was there determined, that it ſhould: be referred to _ ; 
decifion of; the peo ople, who were ordered to report the 
opinion of each tribe diſtinctiy; and if, upon the- whole, 
the generals were found guilty, they were to ſuffer 
death. The famous Socrates oppoſed this unjuſt ſen- 
tence with all his might. He himſelf undertock the de- 
fence of the accuſed, and maintained, with. invincible 
force of argument, chat as by giving orders to carry off 
the dead bodies in order to burial, they had — | 
. — duty incumbent on them; and 8. the ſupervening 
had rendered it impoſſible for thoſe that had 
—— theſe orders to put them in execution, neither 
er was guilty of rr and —_— therefore, 
2 Ut. 
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it would be che moſt 


and cruel injuſtice, to 
to death men who . ſuccefofully 25 


erted chemſetres im the Gefenee of their coutitty. YT 


The accuſers, however, had inflamed the reſent- 
fentment of the people to ſuch a pitch, that in ſpite of 
theſe remonſtranees, they condemned the of * den 5 
nerals to death; and they ſuffered accordi 
an unreaſonable un people — And 
ſing it is, that any man could be 
mand their fleets and armies!— Plato takes — | 
from this event, to maintain, that the populace is an 
inconſtant, ungrateful, cruel, jealous monſter, 
incapable of being guided dy. reaſon. —A” ſenti 
confirmed by the univerſal experience. of all ages, _ 
of all nations. 

The Feloponbe Rane 5 overwhelmed by their 

Toſs at Arginuſe, ſent to Sparta, to requite the thief | 
command to be conferred on Lyſander ; + "wid was im- 
mediately anted. This choice gave joy to thoſe. 
who the chief authority in the reſpective cities, 
who being, as before obſerved, the creatures of Lyſan- 


der, nothing could correſpond, better with Geir: ye 


tious views. 
it was about this kme that the young O vom 


grown preſumptuous and vain, by reaſon of his great 


power, and the mean adulation of his courtiers, wan- 
tonly put to death two noble Perſians, his own coutfms- 
german, for 0 crime than their omitting to 
cover their hands in his preſence; an action calculated 


to give us but an unfavourable opinlon of that prindeꝰs 


heart and underſtanding. But it ſhows us, at the Tame 
time, that power can confound the judgement even of 


ſome of the wiſeſt of men, and render them capable of 
the moſt extravagant exceſſes. Darius, when mformed = 


of the tragical fate of his two nephews, was much grie- 
ved ; and conſidering this action of his ſon as an at- 
tack on his own authority, he ſent for him under the 
pretetice of a deſire to ſee him, as he was then ſick. 


0 rus, before bis departare, tramſmitted to Lyſander 


ak, Oh large 


— 
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ſuch a ſituation that they could not be attacked, 


neceſſity. He offered, at the ſame time, to co-operate 
with them, by falling upon the enemy at land, with 


SY W 6 the enemy approaching, eries 


ry 
afuring him, 


large ſums of money to maintain his fleet, 


that rather than let him want money, he, would fupply 


him out of his on pocket; impowering him, at the 


ſame time, to levy the revenues of the towns under 


his government, and promiſing to bring him a numerous 
fleet. Lyſander was too wile __ 
I theſe favourable diſpoſitions of Cyrus. 
Lyſander, full of the moſt ſanguine 
tions, ſets ſail towards the Hellef 


expetta- 
pont, lays fiege 403: 
to Lampſacus, takes it by aſſault, and abandons 


it to- pillage. —The Athenians, on hearing this, advance, 


with a fleet of 180 fail, againſt the enemy, halt at a 
place called /Zgos Pot amos, oppoſite to Lampſacus, and 
make . diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy next day. 
On this occaſion, Lyſander made uſe of ſtratagem, pre- 
tending to decline the engagement; and contenting 
himſelt with drawing up his gallies in battle array, in 


at a diſad vantage. Ihe Athenians, perſuaded that 
ſeriouſly avoided coming. to action through fear, care- 
leſsby landed from their ſhips in the evening, and em- 
barking agam in the morning, r a 
this manner they paffed four days. 

Alcibiades, who was then in exile, 


ab 


| In m pare-of the country, came up to the Athenian 
commanders, and 


a to them the danger of 
their ſituation on an inhoſpitable coaſt, without either 
barbours or cities to which they might retire in caſe of 


{ome 


under his command; but the ge- 


nerals deſpiſed his advice, and refuſed, out of jealouly, 


to accept of his ſervice. | 

Lyſander, in the mean while, was making 
tions for attacking the Athenians, as ſoon as they ſhould | 
land, in the uſual manner. When the expected mo- 


ment arrived, he immediately commands his fleet to ad. 


vance in great pomp. Conon, one of the Athenian 
aloud 
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by means of the immenſe. ſums furniſhed them 


es 
their former government, from democracy — 2 | 
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** his men to come on board, but in vain, the 
oldiers being all diſperſed: F the 75 
tents. In this critical moment, he reſolves to ſave him- 
felf by flight; and taking along with him nine gallies, 
fets Mil or, Cyprus. Lyſander atriving in the mean 


time, falls upon the ſhips that remained, cuts in pieces 


thoſe who were on board, as well as thoſe wo attetnpt 
to come to their aſſiſtance; and then landing his men, 
completes the deſtruction of thoſe on ſhorè. In ſie, 
Lyſander takes poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the 
fleet, makes 22 priſoners, takes three of their com- 
manders, and plunders their camp. This terrible de- 
feat threw the Athenians into the moſt miſerable ſitua- 
tion they had ever experienced, and determined the fate 


of the Peloponneſian war, after twenty. ſeven en I 


LUANCC. 2 ö 

- This had been a very bloady. war dnetothe; — | 
ning, and continued ſo to the end. It was their ſupe- 
riority at ſea that enabled the Athenians-to ſupport-it-for 
fo long a time, and conſtantly to recover from their loſſes 
at — 7 and the Lacedemonians — wer at laſt, merely 

the 

Perſian monarch. The 3000 priſoners taken in UE lat 


battle, were, by the Peloponneſian council, condemned 


to death, and were accordingly. all - murdered; in cold 
blood. Lyſander viſits the maritime towns, 


cracy, and beſtows the whole power in them on crca- 
tures of his own.” Where - ever he found 


8 to Athens; His plan being to dee eee r 

Amine. | 
"We may eaſily conceive the terror. nd: — — 
occaſioned by the news of the laſt defeat /at Athens, 
which now ond itſelf without either army or fleet, on 
the brink of being expoſed to a ſiege, and of ſuffering 
all the miſcries of famine. The dread of theſe misfor- 
tunes overwhelmed them with deſpair. In the: mean 
We however, ** made the beſt preparation in — 2 
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any Athenians, 
he commands them, under pain of death, to betake 
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power againſt the ſiege, of which'they had ſo certain's 


proſpect. In effect, they ſoon found themſelves be- 
ſieged both by fea and land. The two kings of Sparta, 
Agis and Pauſanias, ſurrounded them with their army 


by land; and Lyfander blocked up Pyreus with al is 
fleet 


* The Athenians, deprived of all further acbb and 


& labouring under the miſeries of famine, ſent deputies 


to treat with Agis, requeſting only to be left in mow 
fion of their city and harbour, and reſigning every thing 
elle.” Agis ſends the deputies to Sparta, where the 

ri inſiſt on demoliſhing all the fortifications of their 
city / In this melancholy ſituation, Theramenes offers 
to go, and employ his influence with Lyſander. Being 
ſent accordingly, he was induſtriouſſy Stained, for'the 
ſpace of three months, by that crafty Spartan, who was 
reſolved to oblige the Athemans by famine, to agree to 
every particular that might be demanded. At laſt, 
Theramenes, and the other ambaſſadors, are again re- 


ferred to the Ephori by Lyſander, and make another 


to Sparta, — a council is called to delibe- 
rate on the fate of Athens. No leſs than the utter de- 


: ſtruction of that city is there talked of. The Thebans 


rly were of that opinion. But Lyſander opp 


ſied it: and the wiſer part of the aſſembly declared, 


they would. not incur the infamy of extinguiſhing one of 


the eyes of Greece, by deſtroying a city, which had 


rendered ſuch ſignal ſervices to their common cauſe. 
After deliberaing for three months, it was at laſt re- 


e fortifications of Pyreus, and the 
long walls that communicated between that harbour we 


- the city; to leave the Athenians only twelve gallies; 


deprive them of all the cities of which they had = "wu 


poſſeſſion; to oblige them to engage in an offenſive and 
defenſive 


alliance with the Lacedemonians; and to ſerve 
under them by ſea and land. On theſe terms peace was 
them. The deputies having returned to Athens, 


8 and reported theſe reſolutions, the Athemans, of whom 
erer; numbers were daily 'periſhing by famine; found 


themſelves 


22 
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them by the Lacedemonians, had; in à manner, re- 
ned themſelves to their diſcretion. Of this they ſoon 
= me very ſenſible. —— — their city, ma- 
= - naged every thing acco to fure, obliged the 
.- RHRY | hs 7 cy, and eſtabhſhed "thirty, Ar- 
| 10Ns, who have been a erer in ien re 
e hame of Ne thirty Tyrants 1 . $5424 
f From Athens Lyſander proceeded to Samos, which 
| . he ſoon reduced : and the other cities, on being informs 
6 of the fate of Athens, voluntarily their, gates 
_ ab | the victors. oh each of thoſe cities, Lyſandet put the 
| 1 1 9 into the hands of a decemvirate, 


1 hs Hi part, of creatures of his own; entirely 
His intereſt; and, by that means, he procured 
: to himſelf 4 for of ſovercignty in the citirs, © Ii&y - 
Wb o Hebbel, at laſt, to return to Sparta, there to enjoy 
1 de fruits of bis fuccels, he diſpatched Gylippus before 
| dim, with all the money amaſſed by him in the curſe of 
'| 3 i laſt command, which is ſaid to have amounted to 


50 talents. ” Of this money,” Gylippus is 
ie ſtolen about A fifth Part, by pe nig 
e bags in which it was contained: 


pn, and became a volur 
- On this occaſion it A e 


cortix . oh. 61 wran kind“ 
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| enjoined, the uſt;bf t ancient. on coin. But this | 
— IR 855 T Lyſander, who 


a8 A 


r 
ge not be uſed in ordinary l L 4 


ted in the public treaſury, to ny, . 
ſiervice of The ſtate. ; har however ridicules ihis 
expedient. - It was not, ſays he, gold and filver ef 
which Lycurgus was - apprehenſive, - but gant th 
conſequence of gold and filver. — The event ſhewe 
that the prohibition of uſing them commonly, had the ef- 
fect of making them to be more paſſionately deſired ; and 
the Lacedemonians becoming foon as ſenſible of the value 
of them as any of their neig — employed the moſt 
| ical means to extort them from thoſe under their 
ſubjection, impoſing a tribute on all the ſtates that were 


dent on their authority. 

yiander, now in the zenith of glory, eclipſed all 
- mankivd in che eye of the Greeks, who carried their 
e a- as to erect altars to him: and the man 
being naturally vain, ordered his own ſtatue to 
9 * 


bounty, eee _ _ a elebrat rig 


wy: ; i ire , EI 
— OD) Writers, Philoſophers, Aden 6 
1 Nee une a famous aſtronomer, aud the inventor of 
> cle made uſe of by the Greeks and Romans, for 
— 6 full moon. 
oras was a native of Clazomene, EE 


1 nvenieney of 
det Pericles i e e af 
ſiſted 5 he 3 alfirs with his ace. The 


_ ſcholar is te needy having . ,neglefied h maſter, 
Ro * * ed * whos ER his old * — His ro: 
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Gabe ſidtnce was gat Athens, (where he taught fbr a 
white; but he ended his days at Lampſacus. When 


on dus deathibed, the chief perſons of chat town having 
ahead kim, "whether he deſired any ching te be done by 


them after his death; he anfwered, that he had! no G- 


ther requeſt to make, except that the anniverſary of is 


death might be eſtabliſhed as a holiday for the ö 
Empellocies, à Pythagorean philoſopher, applied Ra | 
ſelf to reform the morals of his fellow citiaens, the in- 
tum, Who were remarkable for 
their luxury and effeminacy; over whom having -acqui- 
red great authority, he made no other uſe of it than to 
eſtabliſn good order. He was univerſally holden in high 
eſteem ; and a poem of his, upon the moral duties of 
mankind, had the honour to be rehearſed at the 
pic games. It is reported of him, that defiring ag 
for a god, he diſappeared all of a ſudden, by jumping 
imo the gulph of mount tna. But this is a fable; for, 
according — the moſt credible authors, and Ariftoviera. 
mong the he died in the eee 
1 Wan 876. 3 . : 1 HA Pareto — 81 
a +0 V4 ome” I Brig 2 17 i + 
4 A the Lyrie ia was * at Thin 
of Jonia, He Wag Auch eſteemed hy Polycrates tyrant 
of Samos, in whoſe court he paſſed a conſiderable part 
of his lite. His poems contain an exact repreſentation 
of his lite, where eaſe and: jollity ſhine throu e 
ſpent his whole time, either over his bottle andi im his 
amour, or in compefing his reer; of which the tender 
ons were the only theme: *. 
Hindar was another famous Lyrks poet. | His diftin- 
guiſhiag characteriſtic is, grandeur, ſublimity, and un- 
thuſiaſm. When he bas once taken his flight; he di. 
dains all ſubjection to ordinary rules, negledts the gon- 
nection ard tranſition of common diſcourſe, -and! mars, 
like an engle, into the regions of thunder und te mpeſſ. 
It is n no longer the langue ge of men that he ſpcaks, but 
ou Which * of the 8 ir" But this diſorder 
| ande 


W for; according to Horace, it is temerity toi at- 
tempt to emulate him. His odes diſplay the utmoſt 
ſublimity and enthuſiaſm of which poetry is capable, 
His ſentiments are ſtrong. and firiking, his. Janguage 


| ing his "talents for 
bravery in the engagements of Marathon and Salamis. 


—.— have greatly diminiſhed the force of the action. 
| Herd choice of grand and intereſting ſubjects; infuſed 
fie and ſpirit into the dialogue; dictated the language 
of paſhon ; and excited terror and compaſſion: By in- 


TY 
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ceonſtitutes the chief beauty of the ode, the aim . 
which s not bo form our judgenteut; but to wirm our! | 


Pindar may be ſaid to occupy n diſtinct 
pithe- poets, and to be entireſy without n 


and his verſification rapid. N Ho AUS} 
Eſchylus was a famous tragie poet. Before diſcovers 
„he had given proofs of his 


He is conſidered as the father of tragedy; of which he 
had imbibed a juſt idea from the poems of Homer. 


Under his hands it received an entire new form. He 


confined the repreſentation to a particular place, ioſteag 
cn being ambulatory as before. He dreſſed his actors in 
ong robes, buſkins, and maſks ; which laſt diſguiſe muſt 


a chorus between the acts, he procured a 
ſort of relaxation to the audience. Hig language is 
pompous and ſublime, but ſometimes obſcure, 2 "= 
deriug on bombaſt. 3 


FCapodles was: born at Colonna," E iconfdenidle, wits 
lage in Attica, and was a tragic poet likewiſe. - While | 


yet but young, he was ſo ſenſible of his own merit, as 


to attempt to rival Eſchylus, and to ſhare with him the_ - 


iſe of the public. He carried his point an his firſt 
y, and came off the conqueror of his maſter. Es- 


chylus ſutvived his defeat but a ſhort While; for har 


ving retirod to Sicily, he died ſoon after. Sophocles re- 


tained his genius, in all its vigour, to a very old age, 


in the courſe of which he received the crown of victory 


no fewer than twenty times. Of all his works ſeven 
8 anly reached us. nn 


M and 


18 


ne nts tony. 1 Wen _ 


reſidence) was at Athens where lutinmight for a 
| white; but he ended his days at Lampſacus. When 
div dus Yearhbedy the chief perſons of chat town having 
aſled him, whether he defired a thing to be done by 
them after his death; he anſwered, that he had n6- G- 
ther requeſt to make, except that the anniverſary of his 15 
death might be eſtabliſhed as a holiday for the boys. 
Empellocies, a Pythagorean philoſopher, applied bum“ | 
ſelf to reform the morals” of his fellow- citisens, the in- 
habitants of Agrigentum, who were remarkable for 
their juxury and effeminacy; over whom having acqui- 
red great authority, he made no other uſe of it than to 
eſtabliſhgaod-order. He was univerſally helden in high 
efteem; and a poem of his, upon the moral duties of 
mankind, had the honour to be rehearſedat-the: 
pic games. It is — of him, that defring 5s aft 
for a god, he diſappeared all of a ſudden, by jumping 
imo the gulph of mount tna. But this is a fable; for, 
according to the moſt credible erer and Ariftotle:2- 
mong the reſt, he died in the P e r 
of the work 3576. ay t nr 2 
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4 W the Lyrie ue Was 1 at This 
of Jonia, Iſe was much eſteemed. by Polycrates tytant 
of Samos, in whoſe court he paſſed a conſiderable part 
of his lite. His poems contain an exact repreſentation 
of his Hie, where eaſe and jollity ffine thru »2He 
ſpent his whole time, either over his bottle and im his 
amours, or in compefing his en of W | 
' paſſions were the only them: 1 
Pindar was another famous Lyric moods \His-diftin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic is;-grandeur, ſublimity, and en- 
 thuſiaſm, When he has once taken his flight; he Gif. 
dains all ſubſection to ordinary rules, negledts the con- 
nection and tranſition of common diſcourſe, and foars, 
like an enge; into the regions of thunder und te mpeſt. 
It is nolonger the langusge of men that heiſpeaks;! but 
| ak which we Ping of the gods. B But tis diſorder 
| * conſtitures 
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conſtitutes: the chief-- beauty: of the ode, de Am t 
which is net to! om our jadgement, but to warm gurl! 
Pindar may be ſaid to oceupy u diſtinct 
Among the poets, aud to be entireſy without a 
rivaby for; according to Horace, it is temerity tor at 
tempt to emulate him. His odes diſplay the utmoſt 
ſublimity and enthuſiaſm. of which poetry is capable, 
His ſentiments are ſtrong. and ſtriking, his. e 
and his verſification rap it. 
_ 'Efchylus-was a famous tragie poet. Before difzovays 
ing his "ealents for tragedy, he had given proofs. of his 
bravery in the engagements of Marathon and Salamis. 
He is confidered as the father of tragedy; of which he 
had imbibed a juſt idea from the poems of Homer, 
Under his hands it received an entire new form. He 
confined the repreſentation to a particular place, mt 
of being ambulatory as before. He dreſſed his actors in 
long robes, buſkins, and maſks ; which laſt diſguiſe muſt 
however have greatly diminiſhed the force of the action. 
 Heraade — grand and intereſting ſubjects; infuſe 
hie and ſpirit into the dialogue; dictated the language 
of paſſion; and excited terror and compaſſion. By in- 
troducing a chorus between the acts, he procuced a 
ſort of relaxation to the audience. His language is 
pompous and ſublime, but AE obſcure, a Na 
| deriog on bombaſt. aff," 
- 834 was born at eslemum N a reden wits 
lager in Attica, and was a tragic poet likewiſe. - While 
yet but young, he was fo ſenſible of his own merit, as 
to to attempt to rival Eſchylus, and to ſhare with him the 3 
of the public. He carried his point an his firſt 
y, and came off the conqueror of his maſter. Ef> 
chylus ſurvived. his defeat but a thort while; for ha» 
ving retired to Sicily, he died ſoon after. Sophocles re- 
tained his genius, in all its vigour, to a very old age, 
in the courte of which he received the crown of victory. 
no fewer than twenty times. Of all his worles feveti 
| 8 28 have only reached us. He; eee 
Ee 2 and 


= The II rs 0 RY = bob; 
deset and managed che paſſions with 
ter art.“ In hie pieces, tertor und piey werd pre 


—— *—————— 
bey the ſweetneſs ef his 
carey han the” appellation of The Bee. Hin-exdets of 
joy, on account of the facets: of his ue pia blen. 


ed his death. 
poet, was born at Salamis, 


21| Buripides, another tragic 
flouriſhed much about the ſame time with the former, 
and-was equally ſucceſsful in the fame purſuit. He is 
more laboured and more ſententious than Sophocles. 
The beautiful predomines in his pieces were not ad- 
mired in Attica only. At Syracuſe, after the defeat of 
the Athenians, ſome priſoners received a 
4 de ward for having recited a few of his verſes. The 
admirable moral maxims with which his pieces abound 
diſcover a great deal of the philoſophical ſpirit tothe 
ſtudy of which he had given much application 
Father Brumoy has been at great pains to point aut 
8 eriſtical — of theſe, three' celebrated 
Poets. Eſchylus, fays he, carried the language of tra- 
gedy to a/grandeur. bordering on bomball. Tie e 
is more pompous than even that of the Iliad. So- 
phocles hit upon the juſt theatrical He u- 
nites dignity and a 
noble and majeſtic. Tenderneſs and el 
_ the proguctions of 8 but they att Ke 
and ſublime than thoſe of Sophocles-—— 
| 1 precipitates over rocks and 
ſccond is a pompous rapid river, nies 5 — roll a- 
g with majeſty and force. The third is a genie ten, 


| not yl Sg og in an-even-couric, but conſtantly ane- 
meadows.—Shake- 
Eſchylus and 


-andring through beautiful flowery 
eee dere and Rowe omevtat 

hocles; Otway and Rowe ſomewhat. ab We. 
Ariſtapliane deer e 


-Socrates and We have —— 
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— 4 ar moſt valued. Me 

in the ridiculous, and amuſed the Athenians with hit . 

tiriaal jak es i but . 


and his obſcenity ſtill more ſo . 1300398 AQ ya 
e322 au 5 
\Herodatus:ix called the father of hiſtory, -beewuls. be 


is the moſt ancient author whoſe writings: of that kind 
S —— 
of a city 3 
Sans; he there compoſed, in the - Ionic: diakeft, his 
biſtory of the Greeks and Perſians, He takes it up at 
C n — 
— compenbani altogether a ſpace of 120 years. But 
hechas interming wb it that of ſeveral other nations, 
particularly the Egyptians. His ſtyle is ſo flowing, and 
ſo pure, that his books, on being publicly: read at the 
Olympic games, obtained the names of the nine muſcs. 
It is true, that he is full of digreſſions, and is 


reproached 
for his credulity, and —— he takes in relating 
ane . ND eee 


8 12 11 | intention 
5 H. 0b porn 34 i intl 
Here L eannot avoid . of a very curious cireum- 
4 88 Herodotus, which, whatever othec inference 
4208 


ory may foro deduce from i 11 furniſhes a ſtrong roof of the 

s reported what” he Beard. The 

page ee tail occurs in his Euterps, p- 164. of the 

edition: bf his. Hiſtory, by. 3 Heis there rela- 

ting the Fe e received by him 5 priets, - 

conce e duration of their country. "Or oh palkage the 

| Sede in Eoglilb this: That — $a ed 

. for the duration of — they al- 

„ fured--Rerodotns; that four” remarkable eve ad hap- 

9 4 in og courſe. of the ſun; Which bad:ri in the 
woe pon ere he was then ſetting, and hc 5 twice in 

3 — Whale e n then” ring redete. 

1 his owopl her as to 

os ee S what — ws Fo aflarted. 

t is a alves 
1 ane wha my pin chemi Sri 8 15 
wee of which they ſpoke, For if wy had comprchended 


1 
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— years the phenomenon here aſcribed to the ſun actually 


i 


oh 
of the bn where he now ſets, and to ſet whef& he —* . * 


Ba 
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tds db eodhe Ulm kötbete aids rat thee * 
He had formed himſelf; on the model of: the / firſt poets, 
and thought it ſufncient if he kept within the bduntls of 


—— 


„ben beer however thut he al- 
wiſhes: divwvint certainty; probabi- 


faced a new path to the temple of fame; and 


to charm his countrymen with the beauty of his proſe. 


It is reported of Thucydides, that on hearing the works 
of Herodotus read, he was ſo ſtruck with” admirarit 
tkat he ſhed tears of joy, and was ſeized 'withoa 
emulation to acquire reputation by 


was a native of Athens. We have already ſten that 
He was bred: to the military life, and ſerved ay'a ſoldier 
in the n armies. It was about the commence- 


anpe % e 149 ener nt 
cho/catiſc _ the <A by aol have eleurly under NU; 


chat it furniſhed incontrovertible evidence of the duration of their 


from. a period amazingly more remote. than wha 
[ — 11 In fact it is now well known 10 als A 
180. that iti a very long period of time, no leſs tide thin 


takes place; in conſequence of a motion called wg — pen 
1 of the equinoxes. Thus at the+ diſtance, of .1 
preſent time the ſun will appear to riſe in the on 


and n 12960 years more; or in the whole period of 2392 
he will complete his revolution, and riſe and ſet are where bo 
riſes and ſets at preſent. 2 55111 


Hipparehus, on comparin an 1 obſ ads 
pparcaus pari page 2 | 


by him 146 years before Chriſt; with an obſerva 


years before his, by Timocharis and Ariſtillus, found td ge? | 
a diſcrepancy, that he was led to ſuſpect a peculiarity in oY 


apparent courſe, which. had not before been adverted 


my, of Pelüſtum, having repeated the ſate obſervation a- 


2 380 Years after Hipparchus, diſcovered, from abe reſult of 


obſeryation ; compared with . 8 » 
i WS ou 
> Ta og Abe's alas" terre 


ment 


2 In his time flouriſhed the moſt famous 
| py and-the pralle of Sophocles and Euripides were 
every where reſounded. Herodotus, on his fide,” pur- 


the ſame means? 
Nneytlides was like wiſe a celebratẽd hiſtorlan. le 


this 3 inion, however; went no. farther than . - 


ed 


N 
7 — 
_ . - "7 
fy po 
! 


75 not only as the moſt pure, but likewiſe as the moſt ner- 


rweaving 
- .troth being his ſole object, he did not think himſelf at 
liberty, to mix it with fable. With reſpec to his fit, 


fone, 5 
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3 (io events of 

war he had been at».eye witneſs till the eighth year, of 
its continuance; when, upon an accuſation of 
failed to relieve Amphipolis, he was ſent into baniſh 
ment. During the period of his diſgrace, which laſted 
twenty years, he compoſed his | hiſtory, Heis, ſaid to 


have ſpared no pains to obtain faithful and exact ae. 


counts of the molt minute cireumſtance that occurred 
in each campaign. He carried on his hiſtory to the 
twenty firſt year of that war; but we are indebted for 


5 an e yours 6f it to: Tecpenpes and 


Xenophon,- He made uſe of his native Attic dialect, 


vous and expreſſive. He diſtributed: his hiſtory into 
years. The fubject of this war is not indeed ſo intereſt- 
ing as that of Herodotus, which -deſcribed the united 
efforts of all Greece againſt the formidable power of the 
Perſians, while that of Thucydides is confined to the quar- 


rels of the Grecian ſtates among themſelves, in which 


they exerted their utmoſt efforts to ruin one another. 


But it was not the fault of the hiſtorian, that he Was 


witneſs. only to ſuch melancholy events. It is likewiſe 


true, athat this hiſtorian has not imitated Herodotus, by 


inte 


epiſodes and digreſſions in his hiſtory; for 


it is / elevated, maſculine, and corre; his diction 18. 
cloſe and nervous every week bang amoſt a - 


tence. 


+ As; "the Hiyie of Raten is fwect- 264 flowing, 0 
that of Thucydides has a great deal of preciſion and ve- 


hemence; The firſt, accordi to Cicero; is like a 
ſmooth river, rollin "g its waters along with eaſe and ma- 
znr the ſecond, ike an impetuous torrent, hutrying 


bene and — eaſoning is ſtr 
cond; his reffections are juſt, and always ſeas 


N rejudiced in favour of his W e 
d imagine him to be of neither he coun 
tries 


„ nis TORT, FI 


fan"write lefs fröm prejudice' br paſſidn: Ws preciſion, 
It is faid,” rendets' bn er obſcure; dur (his fault is 
Werlkboked in Favour of hu veracity," there no 
Greek hiſtorian more exact or more inpartialy 147 7. 
le is further found fault with, for having put into 
the mouths of his heroes, orations too finiſhed and re- 
Har, to have been produced in 8 heat of 
on. But they are ＋ eloquent 
tha we are at little pains in — minutely, eee an 
Log reorder. gray preciſely in that form or 2 Re 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak at great 
body of our hiſtory. He was bern at 


Adds, "Haring bring Ee when 21 7 in 4 


army of brother 
ke A hoy 2 gt roms the 3 of. che 
famous retreat of the 10,000 Greeks back to their ha- 
tive country. After his return, he ſerved ax" 4 foldier, 
kl the titne of Ageſilaus, when he was baniſhed by the 
ene, on an unjuſt ſuſpicion of favouring 
. Hans; becanks be ey s expreſſed a high opi- 
Hon of — Spartan laws. — res having thererip6n 
1 to Seyltonte, there Lager his 3 name - 
2 c pedeia, or, Hi Cyrus the Great; 
1 5 7p or, Retreat of the 10, 688 Greeks ; 
105 1 Continuation of the Hiſtory of 't es, 
7 — m the return of e e into 17 ops Battle 

antin N N ing a ſpace of fo 

3 Fr a eaſt eben of genus 1 
88 and 05 == Zu the writer to — been a Kkilful 


Fong His ftyle is fo pure, fa” harmermous and fo 

ekt, chat he ered the appellation of the*#thenin;: 
Bee; it is, at the ſame time, 'wonderfally fimple; But 
e this Tr he has ſüſtzined all the 

* ceto profiounces "the'qulog 

Yhis adi fr E "og in theſe” ſix words: 0 

* ti; voce muſs quaſi" locutas feruni ;**ToJmany 


ties \ a Riker, the wants 0 


am of 


r 


comander, a 3 philoſopher, and am elegant hi- 


author! 


graces did * great orator diſcover in the ſtile of this 


ad 3 ti a. 31 
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Chap. II. Ax ciENT GAZT cx. 225 
autkr ! It is à queſtion fimong the learned, whether 
Nn melia pügbe to he looked upon as à real hi- 
ſors: 28 4 philc romance. The laſt o- 
pinipn is — * — by the ableſt critics; and, indeed 
the adduced by them appear ſo ſolid and 
convincing that we art ſurpriſed the matter ſhould con- 
tine; langer doubtful. He lied at the age of per 
ey II the calibrated oritor, was a native. ir 
Athens, and received his education under the greateſt 
maſters. The weakneſs of his voice, and his natural 
baſhfulteſs, not permitting him to ſpeak in public, he 
applicd himſelf at firſt to private — chuſing, 
for bis ſub} en, queſtions of polity and government. 
He likewiſe compoſed pleadings for the of others. 
Afterwards he opened a ſchool of eloquence, in which 
the greateſt orators of Greece were formed. The fuc- 
cals of. this eſtabliſhment procured him both a hi h 8 
putation and a great fortune; for he was attende« 
danken, of ſcholars, who rewarded his pains, wh 
tuĩities. He likewiſe received large 
at Nicocles, king of Cyprus, for one oration 
Wat bears his name, gave him 22 RK, _ The 
chaxacter of his ſtyle has been excellent] pointed {gue 
by: Scerg. “ Ifocrates's eloquence,” 155 0 „ „i 
wet) and. "agrceable, replete with 5 argp- 
ments, and harmonious periods; but, in his ; Opi- 
nion it is more. proper for imaginary compotition than 
for FeRL. pr He was the firſt that introduced into 
the. Breck 5 numbers, cadence, and harmony. 
He vas extremely careful, perhaps too much. fo, about 
tho arrangement of hie wordt. It muſt be confeſſed 
bopeher, that the love of probity and virtue di iſtinguiſh- 
his. orations, which are uniformly. calculated to. in- 
kk 1 princes and ſubjects with truth, honour, and 
4 love for the public happineſs. The grief which the 
loſs of the battle of Cheronea gave. him, püt a, 1 
Rab maybe. lie bene. e 
ek. 1 rom his a 0 real- 
2 21. : 312 8 Ie IE 4 ! TY 3 wh erde 
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racter. Plutarch blames Iſocrates for having conſu- 
ned that time, which he ought to have dedicated to 
the ſervice of the n in arranging words 
and ſentences. But this ctiticiſm is rather too ſeve 
Iſocrates had by no means received from nature talents 
ptoper for public buſineſs. . He was indeed the beſt 
rhetorician of his time ; but he was rather qualif ied for 
the college than for the camp. 34 
Of the orator E/chines we ſhall have occaſiot ion to WE 
ſpeak more fully in the ſequel. y 
Lyfias, another famous orator, ſhone at Abend in 8 
the 0 of Socrates; and was ſo much intereſted in Hp FJ 
fate of that wiſe man, that, upon his bein brought to Es 
trial, he infiſted with him to make ufe of an ati 
that he had compoſed for him with the utmoſt care a 
ingenuity, He was — conſidered as one of the 
neſt orators of Greece. ſias, ſays Cicero, wrote 
with extreme elegance as preciſion ; and Athens 


might boaſt of poſſeſſing in him a perfect orator. 8 1 1 ? 
Deus, another orator, was a ſcholar of Lyt ſias, and þ 
imitated his maſter's ſtyle very exactly. His merit did 4 


not appear till after the Peloponneſian war : an "IN -R 
no his chief glory ſeems to ariſe from. bis having 1 


t the famous Demoſthenes. 55 , Z 
he Phi, the celebrated Athenian ſculptor, was the 6 
10 l chat inſpired the Greeks with a taſte of A ul # 
It! nature in ſtatuary, and taught them to imitate it. 4 
il the ſtrength of his genius he had formed, in his } nia | 
H gination, a model of ideal beauty, at which h 6 cal 1 


1 {tantly aimed. His chief merit lay in the ropri, 
and dignity with which he repreſented the gods, 
1 maſter pieces were, t, A ſtatue of Minerva of £ old wn 
1 ivory, thirty-nine feet high, which was cet. in t 
teraple of that goddeſs. dy 1 Another of Olymp ian 1855 
accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world. 404 
3 of which he is ſaid to have taken the idea „ lo | 
mer, — This work procured him an OS fame: 1. 


ſtruck _ ſpectators with aſtoniſhment; He exce ed 
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Chap. III. Ancient Ger. up 


5. fe i 1 and, drew. at Athens the portrait of, 
amous ene 
ee Was ; another renowned Athenian [= EN 
HY e is looked upon as his. maſter· piece. ART 
uxts, the famous painter, was a native of He a- 
'excelled in colouring. It was he who haint- 
e grapes ſo naturally, that upon the piQture's be · 
ing expoſed in public, the birds came and picked at 
them. Tranſported with joy, he immediately 1 
ged Parrhaſius, another celebrated painter, to produce 
of his works that was comparable to this. Parrha+. 
al 1 a piece, apparently covered with a Rind of 
y way of curtain. Come, draw that 3 
cried Zeuxis, that we may ſee this maſter. piece. The 
piece was no other than the curtain itſelf. Zeuxis ac-. 
knowledged himſelf ſurpaſſed ; for, ſays he, I only de 
ce ed the birds; but Parrhaſius has deceiued even 
mb. 


Parrſiaſius was by birth an Epheſian, and the bo." 
temf Yrary and rival of Zeuxis, as has been juſt men- 
tioned. ey two paſſed for the moſt ſkilfull of their 
time. Parrhaſius excelled in deſign, in the juſtneſs of 
his proportions, in the airs of his heads, both. lively and 
languiſhing, and in the dignity of his faces. His pic- 
tyre 95 the people of Athens, expreſſwe of their good 

bad qualitics, acquired him great reputation. 
"Tima uthus of Sicyon was another cotemporary of 
ris, lis di inguiſhing talent Was invention, 
| his ma er · piece the ſacrifice of Iphigenia. In this 
ture, after exhibiting, in the face of” the aſſiſtants, 
the different degrees of affliction felt by each, being 
unable to expreſs that of Agamemnon, the father of I- 
phigenia, he covers his face with a veil, leaving to the 
i Rath of the ſpeQators to figure his diſtreſs.'. He 


to. have borrowed this idea from the Iphigenia 
of, uripides.; whore the poet makes Agamemnon, on 


ſeeing bis ee” led on to be. HET throw, his 


Ver his eyes. | 
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B O 0 Kk m. | 

110 
Comtaliing the 3 of the Tu mee > Ao 
of Greece. | r 7 


nn * a 


Fron the concluſi don of the Peloponneſian. wars #0 
the death of Alexander * une 4 Period of - 
enen, e e 

| 053 £1033 


T. the des of this third ef- rene we 


once more ſee the Spartans become, by the event 

of the Peloponneſian war, the leading people in 

Greece. "IM advantage they maintain for about thir- 

ty years, from the time of Lyfander, to that of Conan, 

who enabled his own countrymen, as well as the oth | 
Greeks, to ſhake off the domincering yoke of Spart 

It is in this third age that we muſt fix the point 'of | 


C 


that the ambition of extending their conqueſts beyokd 
the limits of their own country, was the fiyſt f 
the change of the national ſpirit of the Greeks; The 
önder of the wealthy* Aſiatie cities that fell into their 
_ hands, produeed the paſſion of avarice: and. their fre» 

1 | quent 


Chapel: ANC IEVT Garfce. 429 


quent intereourſe with the Perſians, whoſe magnificence 
excited their admiration, inſpired them with the love of 
luxury. By theſe means, the Greeks degenerated | 
from their former virtue; and the arts, prqmoted {by 
the ſuperfluous calls of luxury and wealth, alone 
ed by the change. 

The mutual diſſenſions of the ſtates of Greece was an- 
other cauſe of their ruin. The Perſians, finding it impoſ- 
ſible to ſubdue them by open force, * their de- 
ſtruction, by fomenting among them diſcord and divi- 
ſion; and, for that purpoſe, effectually employed their gold 
and ver, which, in all ages, and in all nations, have 
been the bane of human virtue and felicity. By load- 
ing with preſents thoſe who poſſeſſed the chief influence 
in the different governments, they ſucceeded in arming 
againſt each other the two braveſt ſtates of Greece, 
who thus exhauſted their ſtrength in domeſtic quarrels. 
The Perſians, however, were not deſtined to reap the 
fruit of their pernicious politics and corruption, which 
eventually turned to the advantage of a power with 
whieh Greece was more nearly connected. | 
King of Macedon, perceived, that it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to ſubdue that country; but its fmal ſub- 
jection was reſerved to ſwell the triumphs of * ſon the 
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Affair, of Greece, from the conc luſi ion of the Pile: | 
| F war to * peace of Antalcides.  __ 5 
* 5 +; —_ * 
HE thirty archans, eſtabliſhed. 5 Lyſander ago! 
in Athens, quickly gave way to their ty- 494» 
9 inclinations; and to enforce their de- . 
ertes, obtained of Lyſander an armed guard. 
Was the ſignal of their approaching tyranny; The | 

er citizens, and thoſe whoſe virtue and — e 
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be a bar to their violent / proceedings, were the firſt | 
victims of their oruelt . 
Still more to overawe che people, and tb prevent a 
revolt, they armed 3000 of the citizens wh⁰ wete ' beſt 
affected to their party.—Theſe availing themfelver of 
their power, to ruin and deſtroy their private enemies, 
Athens immediately became one general ſeene's blood 
and rapine. None durſt oppoſe the pleaſure of thoſe 
wicked men. Critias, of all the thirty the moſt eruel 
and the moſt wicked, carried his oppreſſion and injuſtice 
to ſuch an extreme, that Theramenes, the only one of 


their number who was actuated with any regard for 


welfare ot his country, was provoked to oppoſe the de- 
ſpetiſm of him and of his other colleagues. This Boy 
upon Theramenes the reſentment of the tyrants, and 
Critias accuſed him, before the ſenate, of diſturbing the 
public quiet. Theramenes managed his defence with 
ſuch force of argument, that Critias, ſuſpecting he 2 
be acquitted,. introduced into the ſenate e of 
moſt devoted creatures, who from time to time indu- 
— </ expoſed to the eyes of the judges ehre f- 
the daggers, - wherewith they were privately arm | 
The judges, thus intimidated, condemned Theramenes 
to death. Socrates alone, whoſo ſcholar he had beet, 
ventured to oppoſe this ſentence, and went ſo far ' a8 f 
attempt to hi ks the guards from dragging There 
from the altar; but he was obliged to yield to Tuj 
force. He then exhorted the ſenators and people to 5 
venge themſelves on their preſumptuous oppreſſors. 
Nothing but the merit of Socrates could have ſcrecened 
him — the reſentment of the tyrants, -who'Hcovered 
no higher marks of their diſpleaſure, than by ag: 
biting him to inſtruct the youth. Nahe . 
Abe fate of Theramenes was bewailed * 


Athenian. Xenophon. has immortaliſed th e e 
with which that celebrated Athenian met death. 


tells us, chat when he had received and drunk the e 


with the moſt ſtrikin ng calmneſs and fortitude, he 
ed out the mains of it on the ground, in the i 4 
$1162 0 
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of, e libations i in ſacrifices, with theſe: words, . Thiy 

or. Wo virtuous Critias.” Theramenes was well ae 
aN the ſcience of government. But his zeal 
in procuring the co condemnation of the commanders who 


| he battle of Arginuſz, remains an indelible blot 


memory. 8 nr 18117 
Let us for a moment caſt our eyes de Perſtan afs 


fairs. Darius Nothus W ſoon after the arrival of his 


ſon Cyrus at court. r that young princeꝰs mo. 

ther, who was extremely fond of him, had exerted all her 
influence with the late kings to perſuade him to declare 
Cyrus his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, to the excluſion of his 
cldeſt fon Arſames. But Darius obſtinately refuſed to com-. 
mit an act of ſuch injuſtice. The new king, on his acces 
ſion, aſſumed the name of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cy⸗ 
rus.grown deſperate at ſeeing his brother on the throne, 


vowed his deſtruction.— Of what crimes is not the heart 


capable which is aQtuated by ambition alone! 
rh gets notice of the deſign entertained a- 
gainſt his life by his brother, and — oh him to be ap- 
Pr ended. His life, however, is ſpared. at the inter- 
his mother; and Artaxerxes, inſtead of diſ- 


ablin ing. Cyrus from creating further diſturbance, was 


ante (or perhaps generous) enough to reſtore . to 
nner of the provinces — in * pe 

Merci] 

That ambitious prince immediately relolved to at- 
tempt the dethronement of his brother. With that view 
he employed Clearchus to raiſe an army of Greeks, un- 
der. the pretence of aſſiſting the Lacedemonians in a 
war they were meditating againſt Thrace; and to bind 
Lyſander ſtill more cloſely to his intereſts, he is ſaid to 
have made him a preſent of a galley 200 cubits long, 
built of i ivory, ornamented with gold. Alcibiades, who 

of at. that time living in retirement in a remote corner 

Fhrygia, eaſily. conjectured the real deſtination of 

Cyxus's warlike preparations. As Artaxerxes might be 

great uſe to, his affairs, Alcibiades formed the reſolu- 

tion. Living him intelligence of what was: plotting iy n 
8 
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gainſt him; and for that purpoſe travelled into the pro- 
vince of Pharnabazus.— We ſhall by and by. fee the 
conſequences of this unnatural project of Cyrus. 
In the mean time the unhappy Athenians, over- 
whelmed. by the extremity of their miſeries, began te 
caſt their eyes upon Alcibiades for deliyerance,. 104 
- concert. meaſures for bringing him home. But 
he tyrants getting notice of their intentions, and dread- 
ing the embarraſſment that might be thrown in the way 
of heir projets by a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts 
and activity, fignified to Lyſander, that it was neceflary 
for the quiet and fecurity of the government, ſo to dif- 
poſe of Alcibiades, that he might not have the power of 
creating them any diſturbance. In conſequence of their 
remonſtrances, Lyſander required Pharnabazus to de- 
liver him up dead or alive, and preſſed his demand with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs, ſeeming to inſiſt upon it as an eſ- 5 
ſential condition of the alliance between the Lacede- 1 


monians and Perfians. Pharnabazus was mean ſpirited 4 
enough to gratity Lyſander, and gave the neceſſary or · = 


ders for the apprehenfion of Alcibiades. The guards © 7 
fent to ſeize him ſtood in ſuch awe of him, that they I 
had not courage - to break into his houſe, to which, Þ 
therefore, they ſet fire, Alcibiades, after endeayouring Is 
in, vain to extinguiſh the flames, ruſhed through 1 — _ 
ſword in hand. The barbarians not daring even then 

to wait his approach, retired before him, but at the 
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For hy Ed dltec Vers worte art and addreſs. than 
honour a 


x rity ; more vanity and ambition than 
real patri6t 


al patrictiſtr; his conftant aim being to live in a dif- 
tin gti here, Tt wit from private motives of am- 
ditian kliat he perfuaded his countrymen to engage in 
the Sicilianu Expedition, of which the miſerable con- 
4 Bop is juſtly regarded as the commencement of their 
ru X 5 | 2 # Ja18 


* 
- 
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The Atheniart tyrants no longer kept any meaſures: 
Every day was marked with murders and impriſon- 
ments; an univerſal dejection prevailed ; and no citizen 
appeared hardy enough to attempt the deliverance of his 
oppreſt countrymen. Socrates alone laboured both by ö 
his difourſes and example to ſupport the drooping ſpi- 
- Fits of the Athenians, and to prevent their giving way ef- 
tirely to deſpait; behaving, on all occaſions, with won 
derfiil fonſtaney and reſolution, and plainly' ſhewing; 
that he ſtood in no fear of the tyrants. — What a mis“ 
fortune for thoſe who occupy the foremoſt ſtations in F 
life to be inſenſible to honour, and regardleſs of the 
pinſon entertained of them by the reſt of mankind, and 
of che judgement that ſhall be formed of them by pb- 
ſterity ; for a diſregard of reputation naturally and rea- 
dily Pegets a diſregard of virtue. —This is the refletion 
of ae Seals upon the conduct of the thirty ty- 
„ DFE OR! 13 
0 The 6ſt conſiderable citizens of Athens, to avoid 
the &urlty and oppreſſion of thoſe wicked men, aban- 
doned their native city, and ſettled in great numbers in 
different parts of Greece. It will hardly be believed, 
that the Licedemonians, whoſe reſentment might have 
been fully gratified by the miſeries already brought up- 
off the Athenians, prohibited, on this occaſion, the 0- 
ther Greck cities to give refuge to thoſe unfortunate ex- 
iles. This mean, cruel jealouſy of the Lacedemonians 
ſhocks';ug ; arid, inſtead of diſcovering any trace of the 
ancient Spartan ma nanimity, throws an indelible ſtain 
on the character of their nation. Sucli is the power of 
conqueſt and ambition, to corrupt the moſt virtuous 
hearts. TWo cities only, Megara and Theb es, diſre- 
Sia "if garded. 
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230 'The HISTORY of Book HI. 
this ungenerous and inumane h and 
nted an to ſuch vf the ee 
x er protection. JI on 2y014q 5tg1zmPoob id: watt 
We Xat -prefent con! the Athenians almoſt-o- 
verwbelmed by their numberteſs ſufferings; but we ſhall 
by and by ſee them riſing above their misfortunes; and! 
in # manner to a new life. Thraf 
immediately attract all the attention of the reader j be- 
ing deſtined to reſtore Athens to her former ſplendor, 
id to'Ulplay im the fight of all Greece, how much c- 
ven one man of virtue and magnanimity is able to per- 
form. In a meeting of many of his fellow-citizens,'af- 
ſembled by Thrafybulus at at Thebes, it was unanimouſly 
TEfolved&, to make one effort more to aſſert the liberty 
of their native country. Lyſias the celebrated orator, 
Who had been baniſhed by the tyrants, levied 500 ſol- 
ers at his on expences. With this flender force 
Thrafybulus boldly marches into Attica, and ſeizes Phi- 
le, a ſtrong fortreſs in the neighbourbood of Athens. 
The tyrants haſten to oppoſe a= ho GE" $600 
heh, and give him 8 but their to 
ſuſtain the impetuefity of N de Army, 
Ate iepulſed, and retreat to Athens. $ ro 
received a reinforcement of 70 men, falls upo 
the Spartan guard poſted before Phile by whe" tyrants 
and cuts off the greateſt part of them. 
Ide tyrants alarmed, give orders 8 the 
luſpected Athenians who were able to bear rens, and 
make propoſals of accommodation to Thrafybulus. He 
rejects their propoſals, and having at laft muſtered up a 
Imäll army of about ro men, advanees to Pyreus, en- 
gages the tyrants who had marched againſt him, and ob- 
tains the victory. In xhis battle fell the wicked Gritias. 
Thraſybules calls aloud to the vanquiſhed Athenians 
Who were flying, that it is againſt the tyrants alone he is 
fighting, not againſt his fellow-citizens ;-and mildly:up- 
"braids chem fef oppoſing «thoſe who are come 10 reſtore 
en to their former liberty and nog ooo — They 
3 an. 


"wes {5 madh affected by tis arent that; 


Wilk 
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— they immediately depoſe the tyrants, and nn 
iniſtration on ten of the principal eitizens. | 
3 this decemvirate proves no better than. thei theit toe. 
mer maſters 3 and conſidering themſelves as unſecure 
while Thraſybulus holds poſſeſſion of Pyreus, they ſend 
to Sparta to crave freſn aſſiſtance. Lyſander is diſpatch- 
ed to their relief, who advances towards Pyreus with an 
army of Peloponneſians, and blocks up the harbour. 
4 — is ſoon reduced to great extremity for want 

of proviſions. But Pauſanias enraged at the long pro- 
{perity ty of ſo wicked a man as Lyſander, arrives with a 

ſ body of troops, intending rather to favour the A- 
thenians, than to reinforce Lyſander. As there was 2 
great number of Athenians in Pyreus, Pauſanias com- 
mands them to retire home to the city; and on their re- 
fuſing. to comply, attacks them. A ſharp. conflict en- 
ſues, in which the Athenians are worked, and e 
to return to the cit. 

+ The Athenians, on being again upbraided by Ther- 
ſybulus, once more take courage, and re: eſtabliſn the 
popular government. The remains of the faction of the 
— withdraw to Eleuſis, and attempting to renew 

——*ð—³⸗ Wea an army is ſent againſt them. 
endeavour in vain to recover their autho- 
ko Being decoyed to an interview, they are all ſa- 
crificed to the public reſentment; and Athens begins at 
laſt to enjoy peace and tranquillity. But in this civil 
war, raiſed and fomented by the wicked policy of Ly- 
fander, more Athenian citizens loſt their n than in 
==. the Peloponneſian war. 

The government of Athens is reſtored: to its — 
ng the ordinary magiſtrates are created; and 

Thrafybules,. ſtil more effedtually to eſtabliſh the quiet 
of his country, engages the citizens ſolemnly to bind 
themſelves hy gath to bury all paſt injuries in oblivion. 
This was an action of the higheſt prudence; for as g- 
very citizen was intitled by law to proſegutę thoſe who 
had occaſiened.the ſlaughtertof his relations in he late 
bloody diſſenſions, the ſeads of diſcord and hatred muſt 
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238 The HISTORY of Book III. 
have ſubſiſted without end. This mutual theres. 
fore, brought about by Thrafybulus; wust ehe bolt. and 
readieſt method of eſtabliſhing the publit tra 
The authority and power of Lyfander had long ago 
arrived at their height ; and infolence and haughtineſs, 
the uſual concomitants of ſuperior power, were by him 
carried to the moſt exceſſive pitch. Whoever incurred 
his diſpleaſure ' was ſacrificed to his reſentment and to 
accompliſh his defigns he ſpared neither fraud nor cruel- 
ty. 800 of the principal inhabitants of Miletus had 
been by his order put to death; and the Lacedemo- 
nians were now degenerated to ſuch a degree, that they 
+afely permitted one of their citizens to commit ſuch a 
monſtrous act of cruelty and er wich impunity. 
But every thing has an end. e THE 
' *Pharnabazus, haraſſed by the coming pillage com- 
-mitted in his provinces- by -Lyſander, ſent deputies to 


complain of him at Sparta. This procured a letter to 


be ſent him by the Ephori, commanding his return. 


He was confounded at the order; but obeyed, and 


pleaded his defence before the lenate. But nut endu- 

ring to live at Sparta in the undiſtinguiſhed ſtation of a 
private citizen, he ſoon left the city, under the pretence 
of making a journey to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
to diſcharge a vow. As he held in dependence all the 
cities of Greece, by means of the government he had 
ſet up in them, and of his partizans, to uhom he had 
committed all power, the kings of Sparta t tit ex- 
pedient every where to re-eſtabliſh democracy, and to 
baniſh the creatures of Lyſander- Getting notice of 
theſe reſolutions, and hearing at the ſame time of the 
endeavours of I hraſybulus to reſtore Athens to liberty, 


he ſuddenly returned to Sparta, to perſuade the Lace- 
demonians to maintain the ariſtocratical government in 


Athens. But his attempts were nden by the wiſ⸗ 
| n een | ; ü Ain 781 2977 
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——— of che young Cyrus 
pruſetution of the enterpriſe he had formed, of 40. 
his brother of his crown and life. 
A dep ie example of the power of ambition bver 
the human heart! This unnatural attempt had for a 
long while employed all the excellent talents received 
by Cyrus from nature. He gave a moſt welcome re- 
. all thoſe who came from his brother's court, 
and put in practice every art to detach them from his 
intereſts. He even — with the barbarians to ſub- 
mit to a regular warlike diſcipline. But his chief de- 
pendence being on the valour of the Greeks, with 
vhom the maritime ſituation of his provinces rendered 
him more particularly connected, he ſpared no pains to 
gain their affection. He recruited his — with the 
beſt ſoldiers of the Peloponneſe; and levied an army of 
no fewer than 13, ooo Greeks. In this he was — 
| [athſted by Clearchus, an exiled Spartan, to em he 
an aſylum at his court. 1 36 
— ſame time ſeveral cities revolted. bende 
— of Tiſſaphernes, and transferred their alle- 
giance to Cyrus; who the better to diſguiſe his intentions, 
ſent bitter complaints to his brother againſt that governor. 
This behaviour had the deſired effect, and perſuaded 
Artaxerxes, that Cyrus's preparations were ſolely againſt 
Tiſſaphernes; for that monarch was naturally of a mild, 
humane, generous diſpoſition, qualities incompatible 
with a fuſpicious temper, and apt to lull the man that 
poſſeſſes them into a ſtate of too great ſecurity. Beſides 
- all this, Cyrus had creatures devoted to his intereſts 
— his brother's court, who, by extolling 
_ continually the admirable qualifications of Cyrus, and 
- hinting the neceſſity of a powerful empire having at its 
head a man of diſtinguiſhed courage * abilities, were 
artfully ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition and revolt. As Cy- 
rus lay under the greateſt obligations to Clearchus, and 
entertained a high opinion of his fidelity and underſtand- 
ing, ho communicated to him his whole deſign.” He 


poſſeſſed at the ſame time ſuch influence with the 
Greeks, 
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Greeks; that the Lacedemonians commanded their fleet 
immediately to join the forces —— and implicitiy 
* obey his orders. „ GT, 97 pon. 
Boeſides the 13,000 Greeks, dt already lev Us. 
among the barbarians an of 100, oo men. 
archus commanded the Grecian forces, compoſed of 
Lacedemonians, Acheans, Bœotians, and Theſſalians: 
and his fleet, conſiſting of 60 veſſels, was ordered to 
ſail _ the coaſt, and to attend the army. The 
famous Xenophon, then 'a very ———— 
nied Cyrus : in this expedition. d eb '* 
With theſe forces Cyrus quitted Sardis, and advanced 
by haſty marches tawards the upper provinces of Aſia. 


Tiſſaphernes, at length acquainted with the real: deſti- 
nation of Cyrus's 


expedition, poſted to the court of Ar- 
taxerxes, and informed him of the danger 


was threatened. In conſequence of this: intelligence, 


that monarch quickly aflembled a numerous:-army. 


Cyrus, in the mean time, ran a great hazard af bring 


at the paſs of Cilicia, out of which, however, 
he extricated himſelf by a ſingular piece of good fortune. 
The Greek troops, upon their arrival at Tarſus, begin- 
ning to ſuſpect that they were to be led againſt the Fer- 
ſian monarch; refuſed to advance any further; and it 


was with great difficulty that Cdearchns inccended am ap- 


peaſing them; and — with them by means afran 


augmentation of their pay to proceed. Here ibewiſe 
Cyrus explained to his other twoops: the real Ucſtination 


of his expedition. „ A Arif g, 

Cyrus having 0 the ceorkiegas Babylon, affem- 
bled the Greek officers, and told them, that it was not 
want of other troops that had induced him ta 
them, but a conſciouſneſs of their fuperior merit, h 
rendered a ſmall number of them of much greater im · 


borted 


ed. them therefore to approve. themſelves worthy 


the high e een _ their conduct and bra · 
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army, amounting, as is br. 
os, to 1,200,000 men, commanded; by Li- 
deal, 029090 and Arbaces. "Befides theſe; there 
—— of Artaxerxes 1 50 ehariots, while Cyrus, 
on the other hand, had no more than twenty. The two 
armies met at a place called Cunaxa.. Cyrus himſeif 
drew up bis army in battle order, and took his oe 
poſt in the centre. On being intreated by Clearchus to 
avoid-the dangerous part of the engagement; “ What 
« doſt thou adviſe?ꝰ rephed the prince, while I aim 
at a — — thou delirs. me — — 
66; | it?“ 
A thick cloud of- duſt appeari 


about ne 
of the army of the 
king. His foot were diſpoſed in ſquare columns; and 
in the front were the chariots, armed with 
ſoythes. The king himſelf was in the centre, ſurround- 
ed by ram herfe. Cyrus diſcovered the utmoſt 
eagerneſs and joy. He had ordered Clearchus with tlie 
— — to the centre. But as ſoon a 
po #4. uy — the army of the king marching on in 
orders; they ſtruck their javelins againſt their 
aud inſtantiy ruſhed forward to charge the bar- 
hariars; who, unable o juſtin their atack, —— 
and fled. ve} ien 
Wuile Cyrus beheld with pleaſure the troops — his 
brother flying before his Greeks, the- — "th 
ys — his view. Immediately, therefore; erying 
I fee him; he obeys the: diftates 
— — him, followed by no more 


tan 60 horſe, Kills . own hand the commander 
of the king 


. — —— 


-the Joric, em which: he rode, with a dart, and throws 
im to the 


ther horſe, Cyrus aims 2 ſecond blow .at him, but is in 


king's guard, pier 


thoſe that wert 


Artaxerxes having mounted ano- 


bis turn ſtruck with a javelin diſcharged at him by the 


nds at the ſame time overwhelmed by a ſhower of 
darts 
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darts from the king's attendants, whichi laid him dead 
on the ſpot. Several of the principal noblemen Who 
fought by his fide, are ſlain above his body. Then Me- 
zabates, by fhe king's orders, cuts off the bead and 
ri gat hand of Cyrus. 

A part of the prince's army hearing in Srv "ve 
take. themſelves to flight, and Tiſſaphernes leads on the 
reſt of the-king's army againſt that part of Cyrus's which 

| ſtill kept its ground. The Greeks open their ranks and 
let him paſs. Artaxerxes hearing that the Greeks had 
defeated his left wing, rallies his troops, and advances 
to attack them, as — —8 of Cyrus's death. The 
Greeks, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, place them: 
ſelves in fuch. a fituation as to have their reat ſecured 
by a river, and ſecing the king approaching againſt - 
them, boldly march up to him. But the bar - 
barians give ground as before, and diſperſe on all ſides. 
Thus fell the young Cyrus a victim to his extrava- 
gant ambition, and deſire of revenge. Xenophon' has 
gwen us 4 finiſhed picture of this prince. By his AC» 
count, Gyrus ſurpaſſed all thoſe of his years in bodily 
excreiſes. While governor of Lydia, he always pro- 
feſſed it to be his chief deſire to full his engagements. 
He rewarded good offices with uncommon. gencroſity. 
He appeared — be only ſo far delighted with ſovcreignty, 
as it enabled him to do · good; and no other ways ex- 
erted his great power than to accompliſh that end. He 
beſtowed rewards with much wiſdom, always ini pro- 
portion to real merit, never by the influence of favour. 
He conferred an obligation with the beſt grace in the 
world, and divided among his friends all the preſents 
that were made him. By this behaviour he gained the 
love and eſteem of the Greeks and of che barba- 
rians. But it is e, that Xenophon. takes ng · 
tice only of the virtues of this prince, and is entirely ſi- 
lent with reſpect to his faults and vices; his unbounded 
ambition particularly, which prompted him to dip his 
hands in his brother's. — wi if the-event had. cor · 
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reſponded with his intentions, do deprive bim both of. 
his anck of his life.” 96 ee be e 
in +” bad : 81 | 
fler e Orecks heard of the deach ef Gy- 
rus, they were ſtruck with conſternation; and 401. 
inſtead of purſiing the enemy, turned all their 
thoughts to their own ſafety. But Artaxerxes having 
ſummoned them to lay down their arms, received —— 
anfwer, That they would ſooner die: That they w 
ready, however, — him as — but chat they 
t . 

l the mean time Arieus, of the barbarians 
in Cprus's army, to whom the Greeks had offered the 
crown” of Perfia, ſent them word, that he was on the 
Pn ny to Ionia; and that if they had a mind 

to 'necompany” him, they muſt join Him that night. 
They accepted his invitation, and were all, except 300, 
conducted that night into his camp by Clearchus. At 
their firſt ſetting out, they made forced marches,” but 
could not by all their —— avoid the purſuit of the 
king, who at laſt came up with chem. The Greeks, 
as oon as they perceived him, formed themſelves in 
battie order; and by cheir excellent diſpoſiſſon and in- 
trepid appearance, fo intimidated the king, that he di- 
heralds to acquaint them, that they had orders 
to conduct them to certain villages; where they ſhould 
be ſupplied with plenty of proviſions. The Greeks ac- 
cepted the offer, and paſſed three days in thoſe villages . 

Tiffaphetnes, in the mean time, pays à viſit: to the 
Greek commanders, by orders of the king, and in 2 
long — hen tells them, 'that,” pitying the hardfhips 
and to which they were about to them- 
felves; he had obtained permiſſion from the Perſian mo- 
narch to conduct them back to their own. country. 
Clearchus anſwered, That the Greeks had been led in- 
to Perſia by Cyrus, without being informed of bis in- 
tentions: That by bis death their engagements with 
him were at ämend: That they had by no means un- 

dertatten this en EOF view of making war 
| H . on 
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dn the Perſia monarchs or-of eresting him any diſturb- 


ante; and that all they requeſted was — to 
their native ebuntryc 7 Tiſſaphernes departed to 


report their anſwer! to the mow theſgcond 
day aſter q and told — gy ing did nt antend 


to -appoſe their return; that he, 9 — would 
ſupply them with proviſions; and as he was to ſet out 
immediately for his own province, would accompany 
C and for that n eee 
back to them in à very ſhort While. 
The Greeks, after waiting for him twenty days, were. 
at length joined by him, and ſet out under Jus iu. 
But Arieus and his troops pitching their camp aſtet 
at ſome diſtance from the Greeks, produced ſome f 
cions in the latter, who nevertheleſs continued their 
march. After paſſing the Tigris by a bridge of aveſty- 
ſoven boats, they traverſed the deſarts of Media, 
the Tigris on their left. But in the mean tim the: 
picions of the Greeks were daily encreaſing. Gleurchus 
therefore having ed a GAs db woe with Tiſſaphernes, 
in order to come to an explanation, took oceaſion to 
remind him of the ſolemnity of the enga 
come to the Grecks. The fatrap,: — 
elt ꝙrofeſſibns of ſincerity, and the warmeſt | 
of friendſhip, effaced all his ſuſpicions. _—_— 
feſſions were intended to diſguiſe —— 
perſidy 7. vo KEY. en Kilo 
A Mearchus no longer entertained. any doubt af the 
ſatrap's i and honour, he was/ prevailed, upon, 
together with the reſt of the chief officers of the Greaks,. 
being four generals and twenty ene to pay him a 
viſit. pet. compa the four Menon, 
Agias, and Socrates, had entered the tent ol Tillapher- 
Ves, wirh Clcarchus at theit head, they were: inſtagtiy 
Sirrd; and, at the fame; time, the, twenty captains, 
who had remained without, were attacked and cut to 
pieces by 200 Perſian ſoldiers, privatoly poſtetl there for 
_ ſpecial purpoſr. The five; commamdere w car 
2 1 the. king; and * eee 
| af . bn OD drea 
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Xenophen m given us the characters of thoſe unfortu⸗ 
natb commanders} whente if appears, that Clearehus 
and Ptoxenes; though they acted on 
vere both eaduet with the moſt excellent qualities. 
We may eat imagine the ſurpriſe of tlit Greeks at 
the lng: Tbſence of their commanders; and the con- 
ſternation'vecafioned among them by the news of theit 
They no longer entertained any doubt of its be. 
and 
$5 


fate. 
ing reſolved to deſtroy them by inſenſible 
in fall parties. They found themſelves at the diſtance 


of 500 or 600 leagues from Greece; hemmed in by a 


rojat army; furrounded by mountains and-deſarts y and | 


with no 
nemies 


ide to lead them through the multitude of c - 
at lay in their way. n Hoi 
In ͤ this dejection, Tae hes, who. had his 
theno ſerved only in the ſtation of a cadet; diſplayed an 
extraordinary firmneſs of ſoul. Afembling:the-remairt- 
ing officers, he ſhewed them that their courage was now 
their only reſource. He adviſed them to appoint ne- 
_ officerstoſupply the places of thoſe they had loft; to 


immediately; and to march in the form of à hollow 


ſqaare;*thar + might * be prepared to oppoſe 
m whatever 


the enemy, fro 


er they were attacked: 


1 Afaryifingoinſtariee' of. what one mane. genius and 
= The 


reſolution is capable of performin — h 


wet om the point of diſperſing, and 
bande of their enemies, are ſaved by 8 
that t 


of Xenophon. Perceiving 
him was the molt eligible. and 


> they 


— — 1 embrace it, and name 


nem commanders. * bas aan 

' Next morning, by — 3 aſ⸗ 
ſembled; Ken phon; to: confirm! their e, — 
— — wherein he intreated them no recall 


I | toireminibrance/ the famous days of Marathon, Ther- 


mepylæ, and Platea, when their ianceltorsyculth-armics 
. enemies ** were 
be 2 to 
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drendbal exact 6f the wickedneſs of the human heart! | 


into the 


„ 


burn their tents and baggage; to begin their retreat 
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abealp g whom they were at preſent oppoſed, had 
nevertheleſs —— — wy — reſt . | 
that the gods, t Avengers ot per „ would upport 
15 defence, The words of Kenophon — — 
ed by the whole army, who unanimouſly approved of 
his advice, and inſtantly put it in execution 
Alfter continuing their journey for ſome con- 
Rant! y direQing their march towards the of- the 
— rivers till they found them fordable ;- they were at 
laſt oyertaken and harraſſed by the army of Tiſſaphernes, 
who had purſued them with all his — — But the 
Greeks — ing their order of march, repulſed his attacks 
with very little loſs on their own fide ; and it ſhould ſeem 
that Tiſſaphernes very ſoon grew -weary of purſt 
them; for after this time there is no further: — 
made of him in the relation of Tenophon 
On their arrival at the river Tigris, finding i it impak.- 
able, on account of its depth, they were 
xerſe the mountains of the Carducz, and — 
diſpute their paſſage with the inhabitants of thoſe hilla, 
who had poſted — on the higher grounds. It 
colt them ſeven days to make good ear Andate 
they ut laſh effe@ed with much labour and fatigue; after 
being. obliged. to abandon their beaſts of burden, and 
the priſoners they had taken in their march; and-tuflex- 
ing a great deal rag pepentend attacks.of the inhabitants 


o the Aar ditab g, 
77014 — thoſe mountains, : were ſtopped by 
2 very large river that ran along the ot of tem but 
paſſed it at laſt with much ditficulty.-- Then entermg 
the weltern.quarter of Armenia, they forded-the Tigris 
at ite longer: Teribazus, the king of Perfia's governor 
Jo that ptarince, permitted the Greeks to take what 
Proviſtans they thought proper; but at the ſame time 
[privately neſalvad to lay an ambuſcade for them in a 
ene deve between ſome: mountains through which 
| road lays The Greeks, getting: notice ot his de- | 
[hgnyoprevtnted him, by taking poſſeſhon af the paſs 
aber te _ ben oft the dirs ſent againſt them. 


After 


Chap. E An crzur” 0b. oe 


| After thiss) having croſſed the Euphrates, they wer: | 
obliged. to march through ſnow from ſive to dr feet 
deep! This, part of their journey was attended with 
„ und many of the ſoldiers periſhed by 
ſoveriy of the col, andthe. gon —— After 
eue 
; they ben arrived 


—— to march about ch rough the — 
where they were oppoſed by the Phatians and Chalyb 
whom they forced at laſt to retire. | -- 24 
Aſter paſſing throught the country of the. 8 
they came to a very high mountain, whence getting a 
fight of the ſea, they were ſeized with an exceſt of joy 
| They, had ſtill, however, the mountains of Colchis to 
traverſc and to deſend themſelves againſt the barbarous 
inhabitants. But by the ſkilful diſpoſition of the army 
by Kenophan, they oppoſed and diſperſed thoſe barba-⸗ 
rians. Then falling down into the plain, they arrived 
at certain villages, where they found great plenty ef 
proviſions, and reſted ſome days. In a few days mare 
they reached Træbizond, a Greek colony, where 
halted a month. Here they celebrated divers ſorte 
rr ped theyre crane 
in caſe of their ſafe return. 
Aſter deliberating whether they ſhould- ed from - 
byte; they came to à reſolution 


ipping ſufficient to curry 
—— and the reſt continued their rout over 
land. On arriving at Ceraſus they reviewed their forces, 
and found them to amount to 8600 men, out of 10,000 
that had undertaken the retreat; — — 


9 | proceeded further by 
land;'ithey- ſhould meet with ſeveral -rivers/ and defiles 
very diffxult to paſs ʒ they accepted of the 
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them by the « which-landed chem next Gay 
at Sinope, rr ws © 
The foldiets ſering” ——— now 1) ras thety.ng- 


tive „deeume Yeſirous' ef obtaining eme plun- 
der before their arrival. Wich -this view, they inform- 
ed X of their intentions o d eommand- 


er in chief; for hicherto all their meaſures had beef de- 
termined by the plurality of votes in a ancil. 
At the fame time, they intimated their intention of con- 
ferring that h6nour'on him. On this occaſion; NTenb- 
on, ſenſible of their intention, and defirous't6 keep 
imſelf diſengaged from their heme; repreſented to 
wem, that if they were reſolved to create a communder 
in chief, it was hi proper that a Lacede mean 
ſhould fill that ſtation, ſeei his countrymen at preſent 
occupied the foremoſt rank in Greece. BG — 

ving them to be by no means ſatisfied with chis 
dut, on the _—_— obſtinate in their choice f him, 
be was forced at laſt to tell them, that he hid vonfult- 
ed che gods on the ſudject, and found them uverſe t 
his undertaking the command. This 'effeQualiy'freed 
him from — 5 ſolicitation for the — and the 
choce of the Greeks next W "a 
Lacedemonian. 8 20 211401 AoOnmvi + 
"beginning to woche their ideſtre of 
general interpoſed, — — 

the Greek colonies. 

mutinies and diſcord in the army, and laid: — 
the neceſſity of dividing into three bodies j ch Hrſt of 
which, conſiſting of the Peloponneſians, to the numbbr of 
Ae men, was commanded by Licon and Callimachus; 
the ond, confiſting of 2 100 men, by wa! 
ang the chird, of the fame number, by 7 
Having procured ſhipping from the — rm 
raclea, they imbarked at different times, und Mad ut 
polis. This being a very rich towng the ſol- 
diers reſolved to pillage it; but upon Nenophon's re- 
preſenting to them, that by ſo doing they ſnould draw up- 
I eee of the — | 


ion 


= 
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hy . they. marched, under 
the conduct of fone rig to Salmydeſſa in | 
a prefling invitation from Seuthes, the — 
al that country, who intreated their affiſtance to reco- 
ver his dominions; and the more effectually to prevail 
with them to comply with his deſire, promiſed them a 
great reward. But after performing the ferviee for, 
which he wanted them, he broke his word, and refu- 
ſed, to give them any thing ; and though Xenophon 
complained grievouſly fly of his injuſtice, he obtained no 
redreſs. This Seuthes was an avaricious prince, entire- 
ly influenced by a miniſter void of all faith and honeſty, _ 
whoſe only aim was to increaſe his own privite. for- 
tune. 
In the, mean time, 8 from. Sparta waked 
on Tenophon, to inform him, that, at the carneſt_ in- 


treaty. of the towns of Ionia, which had embraced the 
cauſe of y 


2 
they relinquiſhed that de- 


young s, and, on that account, dreaded. 
the reſentment Tiffaphernes, they had declared war. 
ainſt; Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabazus, and had already 


diſpatched an army into Ionia, under the command df 


Thymbron, to protect that country from being -ravaged 
Lege hearing, tur th oops in tas eee 

ng, that troops in that expedition 
received very n y, engaged themſelves in the 
ſane: ſervice; conſent of their commander, 
who conducted them himſelf to by ſea, their. 


number then amounting r to no more than 
$096 men. From Lampſacus he proceeded, to Perga- 
8 from 8 Parthenia, which. | is 2 


is. 81 
-iF — the famous packs pax of the t. ten * * 
fand-5:whor in ſpite of the numberleſs diſficulties they 


had; ta enchunter, at almoſt every ormed | in 
e than e 


; from 


— 
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from the e period of the battle of Cutaxa to their arri- 
val at * a march of about 1900 miles. This 
retreat, the moſt extraordinary recorded in any hiſtory, 
is extremely admired by the maſters in the art of war, 
for the boldneſs of the undertaking, for the MKilful exe- 
cution, and for the fuccefsful event. For in f pite of the 
difficulties of every kind that feemed to o pole their 
return, they were ſo BE 3 to reach > thr native * 
_— CO * : ——— 
5 return to Volt: he ThcedSticafiahs' were 
nom meditating the extenſion of their conqueſts beyond 
the bounds of Greece, But before entering upon that 
ſubject, the order of time requires us to mention the 
death of Socrates, an event famous in hiſtory. on ſeve- 
ral accounts. It happened two years after the expulſſon 
of the tyrants, upon an accuſation, of not acknowledge- 
ing the gods received and worthipped' by the tate ; of 
introducing a new religion; and of eee the minds 
of the youth. It were very improper baſtify to flur o- 
ver the fate of this celebrated philoſopher, and not to 
inept icular notice of his very ſingufar ct hayafter, 
the principat' circumſtances of his life; 
| 965198 was born at Athens in the year before 
Cbriſt 469. His father was a ſta E to 
which Socrates at firſt apphed with „ But the 
philofopher Criton having diſcovered Hi 155 foe. 7 . 
called him off from that employ employment, a 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy ; X name ret Tp to 
=y icular branch of 7 Re that eee of the heavenly 
But Socrates” being ſoon' = guſted with this 
Rudy, as, well on account fie difficultics attebck { * 
and the uncertaim of its conclufions, as of its fall 
tiny in human life, applied himſelf to another fort of 
philtophy, „ pamely, the knowledge of 1855 "Fox. 5 
purpoſe, he carefully ſtudied the paſſions ; 80 ory 4M 
aſcertain, on | folid paces, he the 157 9 
CLE of 5 
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evil; and, in a word, is regarded 0 
ra phlofophy, That fcience- was by Kn A ripped 
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and a in which jt had been till then 
btn its precepu with candour, | 
fimplicity, and aud pr. eciſion. | 
His, . accompliſhments were very unfavour- 
able, and promiſed nothing Jeſs than genius, or ſupe- 
Tior Kae — li method of arguing was very ol 
ticular... He began with interr ating his adverſary Ee 
one that . to be inſtructed; from his anſwers, he 
deduced concluſions, the abſurdity of which, his adver- 
ſary was obliged to acknowled ge; and, in that manner 
he. drew him on from one abſurdity to another, till he 
4 bim to acquieſce in the pon of the propoſi- 
GR wanted to cltabliſh. His ſchool gave birth to 
ro ſe&s, of which the moſt celebrated was that of 
the Academicians, Xenophon, Ariſtippus, and Plato, 
were he moſt famous of his ſcholars, particularly ſhe 


e jp WY of philoſophy by no means inter- 
680 with his civil duties. He gave proof, on various 


of his patriotiſm and courage, and ſerved in 
| Do Some during the Peloponneſian war, ES 
remarkable bravery. The virtues that principally di- 
— * his private character, were temperance, in - 
yo 29d, 2 tempt of riches. On ſeeing any ex- 
ae of the means of luxury and magni - 
uled to felicitate himſelf, that he had no 
1 for ſuch articles, and would exclalin, Of how 
naps Gig ſtand I in no need! He inherited from his 
r but à very flender patrimony, which he ſoon loſt, 
ing it to one of his friends, who was unable to 
But his poverty was accounted by hs 
an honour than a diſgrace; and he obſtinately | 
to 60 HE of preſents of money frequently offerte nich by 
en King of Macedonia, to i 
go and live with him, made 8 LT, 
2 gffrs 5 Which, "however, Socrates 

ion. His ; virtye was attended! E 
dart on the contrary, r Teas 
LPN * Nr His conyerfation; i alt 
i "BW PRO! 150 1 gilt * 
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that Fweetneſs and affability that conſtitute the principal 


charm of beet; dn üben 
Tenophon and Plato, both his ſcholars; are thoſe 
who” furniſh us with mbſt of the partieulars relating to 
his perſon and diſpoſition. His diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriftic was a perfect tranquillity of mind; which enabled 
Him to ſupport, with patience, the moſt troubleſome 
- aTcidents of He. He uſed to beg of thoſe with whom 
he uſually converſed, to put him on his guard the mo- 
ment they perceived in him the firſt emotions of anger ; 
and,” when they did. fo, he inſtantly reſumed perfect 
compoſure and complacency. His wife Xantippe, a 
woman of the moſt ' whimſical and provoking temper, - 
afforded him ſufficient opportunity of exerciſing his pa- 
tience, by the revilings and abuſe with which ſhe was 
"conſtantly loading his. 3ST tags 
- He pretended'to be accompanied by a genius or i 
ier ſpirit, that counſeſſed and divefted hu in 6 - his 
matters, and prevented him from undertaking any af- 
fair that might turn to his diſadvantage. But this ge- 
nius was certainly nothing elfe than the accurate diſ- 
cernment, and prudent foreſight, beſtowed on him 
nature, and improved by unremitting obſervation, whic 
enabled him to judge of the conſequences of 'aQions ; 
and to which he gave that name, with a vievd, no 
doubt, to induce his friends to hearken to his adwice 
more readily and implicitely. It was his intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart and paſſions, aided y much 
experience in life, that gave him this ſeeming Ipirit of 
prophecy; and as he delivered his pretended=oratles 
With a myſterious air, and all the pofitiveneſs and en- 
thuſtaſm of a man inſpired, it was generally believed, 
that his knowledge of futurity was certainly ſuggeſted 
to him oy a familiar ſpirit.— By the fame” means, it 
were no very difficult matter for every wiſe and prudent 
man to play the prophet. After all, Socrates was, 
pethaps, ell enough pleaſed with the opinion entertain- 
ed of his being inſpired, as his advice would thereby 
have the greater authority with his fellow citizens. — 
AP: 2 42285 Several 
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Several other great men of antiquity, have, from the 
ſame motive, affected the fame character. 5507 f 
In the mean time the fame of the extraordinary wiſdom 
and virtue of Socrates quickly. ſpread abroad, and he was, 
by the Delphic oracle, declared the wiſeſt of men. This 
reſponſe was obtained by his ſcholar Cteſiphon, on his 
aſking. the prieſteſs, whether. ſhe knew any mortal more 
viſe than his maſter.Socrates poſſeſſed, in a ſupreme. 
degree, the talent of reaſoning. His principal employ- 
ment was the inſtruction of the youth, an Hebe to 
which he dedicated all his care and attention. Iſe kept, 
however, no fixed public ſchool; but took every oppor - 
tunity, without regarding times or places, of conveying 
to them his precepts, and that in the moſt enticing. and 
agreeable. manner. His leſſons were ſo univerſally re- 
liſhed, that the moment he a ppeared, whether in the pu- 
blic aſſemblies, walks, or 2 he was ſurrounded 
with a throng of the mol illuſtrious ſcholars and hear - 
ers. The young Athenians quitted even their pleaſures 
to liſten to che diſcourſes of Socrates; of which, ; what: 
dr a mentioned above of Aleibiades, is A Ggnal. 
; Pr binn 1» 771 | 
His leſſons were of the moſt important ue to bis 
countrymen, to ſuch of them particularly as aſpired at 
publie employments. He laboured chiefly to inculcate 
temparance, continency, and the other virtues. of pri- 
vate life, t inſpire them with the principles of integrity 
and quſtice, with love for. their country, and a high idea 
of the and goodneſs of God. His . with 
Euthydemus upon Providence, tranſmitted to us by Xe- 
nophon, is, on ſeveral accounts, a piece of ineſtimable 
value and clearly ſhows, that Socrates acknowledged 
the unixerſe to be the work of one ſole being, — 4 
attributes were infinitcly ſuperior to thoſe commonly a- 
| ſcribed; to, the heathen. deities. From 985 other diſ- 
courſes, too, it is ſufficiently apparent, that he ſecretly 
entertained a thorough contempt for all the Pagan, - 
| wia, vieh he looked upon e Nauen of the 
n wollkyt Zi if + 201 rc r 
N 
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poets 3 and- that be had" arrived "at the knowledge of 
ane true God, © 
It was a principal object of Socrates's anention; to put 
— ome on their guard againſt a ſet of prefumptuous 
„known by the appellation of fophiſts, who aſſumed 
8 pame of phnlofophers, god, in the eye of the world, 
gave themſelyes airs of 1 appearing al- 
ways attended with a great aber bf Rutark to 
they fold their inſtruction at a very deat rate! They 
pretended to be adepts in every ſcience, and boaſted 
of being able to argue immediately, and without heſita- 
tion, on any ſubject. Socrates, to diſeredit thoſe-hoaſt- 
ers in the opinion of his countrymen, made uſe of ſeve- 
ral artful methods peculiar to himſelf, and --»< 
irony, in the employment of which he was very ſkilful. 
| He induced them, by an appearance of e 
cCandour, to anfwer his queſtions, which ſermed to he 
| ſimple and trivial; and then, by his adinirable: (Kill 
ih Maeckes, he very ſoon confounded their” reafoning. 
He likewife mduſtriouſly expoſed” the vices" of thoſe 
quacks in ſcience ; and, by theſe means, f6 
them, that they united their endeavours to deſtroy him, 
and were very active in procuring his condemmation- 
Long before his death, they had prevailed with Ariſto- 
pfhanes the comic poet, to revile N 6h We tage, 
424. in his play of e Clouds,” herein he inttbdu- 
ced him talking impiouſly and impertinentiy of the 
gods. This was no ce done with à view, both to 
_ tfy the diſpofirion of the people with reſpect to Socrates, 
424 at the ſame time to render him 1 idiculsus and hate- 
ful in their opinion, that they might afterwards he we 
more eaſily perfuaded to promote the malicious attempts 
of his enemies. But the war againſt Sicily, and the 
ſubſequent misfortunes that came the Athemans, 
0 the extcution of their 1 Kufa 
„however, had no fooner reciyered its trun- 
en, 7 * Melitus exhibited 'a formal aceuſation a- 
Kant Socrates, eonſiſting of the following heuds . 1%, 
"That Socrates rejected te eſtabliſhed divinities of his 


os country, 
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country; and laboured to introduce new deities-in their 

ace. — 240, That he. corrupted the youth, teaching 
8 the ſettled laws „„ 


them to deſpiſe 
monwealth; to be W wi parents; and to 
Such were the r of the. accuſation 


brought *7 Melitus 


cient; if pital puniſhment. - But it 
was eaſy-for Socrates to refute them. For he had now 


employed himſelf, for the ſpace of forty years, in in- 
ſtruQing the youth in the fight of all his-countrymen ; 
during which time, no perſon had ever obſerved any 
thing in his Jefſons, that could give a handle to ſuch an 
accuſation. His friends, however, exerted themſelves 
in his favour. The orator Lyſias beſtowed great labour 
and employed all his art in compoſing a for him. 
But Sorates thinking it unſuitable to his character, de- 
chned to make aſe of it. Nor would his magnanimity 
permit him io deſcend to act the part of a ſupplant, or 
to employ the ö practiſed in thoſe days, 
to incline the judges to pity ; ſuch as parties coming be- 
fore them with their wives and children. He appeared 
before his judges with the modeſt confidence inſpired 
by innocence): 2 behaved in every circumſtance with 
the moſt ity. | 
Plato Has to us, under che title of . The The 
0.5 ef Socrates,” the chief arguments adduced 
dy bun, In enſwer to the accufation of Melitus, of 8 
we ſhall endeavour here to deliver the ſubſtance. 
_ He affitmed, that 2 
ſtces to ſthe gods, both privately in his own family, and 
publicly in the temples. — 2do, That in liſtening to the 
ſuggeſtions of a particulat ſpirit, or divinity, he intro- 
dueed ino novelty into religion; ſince all other men who 
conſult the flight of birds, and the appearance of the in- 
trerails of beaſts, thereby ſhow. their belief in divination, 
and a firm perſuaſion; that the gods do, in that way, 
diſcover their will and pleaſurc.—3tio, ] hat fo far from 
| en himſelf about impious reſcarches into natural 


cauſes, 


_ Socrates ; confeſſedly ſuffi- 
to infer a ca 


me Is roa i 


Gutes, the ſole object of his ſtudy and inſttustione had. 


been to fix the proper ſtandard of manners, and the 
conduct of human eee, That ſo far from tcaching 
dangerous doctrines to the youth, he called upon ſuch 
of his ſcholars as happened to be preſent, to brar teſti- 
mony, that he bad endeavoured, on the contrary, to 
perſuade them, that it was of infinitely more import- 
ance, to apply their care and attention about their 
minds, and what paſſed within their breaſts, than about 
their bodies, or any temporal acquirements; that wealth 
did not beſtow virtue; but that virtue was the ſureſt 
road to welch, as well as to every other valuable en- 
joyment in life.—5to, That if his bs having ſeldom aſſiſtæd 
at the public aſſemblies of the people, when deliberating 
on the affairs of the republic, were imputed-to-bim:as a 
fault, he referred to his behaviour in the different cam- 
paigns in which he had ſerved, as ſufficient demonſtra- 
tion of his zeal for. the welfare of his country z having, 
bravely and-faithfully. maintained the poſts committed to 
him at Potidea, Amphipolis, and Delium; and he put 
them in mind, * he had oppoſed to his 
utmoſt, the ſentence pronounced againſt the ten com- 
manders, after the engagement of But he 
acknowledged, that the familiar ſpirit- which had con- 
ſtantly attended him from his infancy, had Ale re: 
ſtrained him from meddling wi N 
the republic; and he expr eſſed his belief, that ilche 
had deſpiſed its — on that head, he ſheuld dong 
ago have forfeited his life; having obſerved, that he- 
ever is imprudent enough to oppoſe the will of a whole 
people, when bent on committing injuſtice, ſeldom does 
ſo with impunity. — La/tly, That his neglectimg the 
means commonly practiſed, to move the compaſſion of 
the judges, was by no means an effect of preſumption, 
but proceeded from a perſuaſion of its being improper 
to attempt to procure an acquittal by ſuch mcans, be- 
cauſe it is the duty of judges to do juſtice by obeying. 
the law, nat to violate the law from motives of r 
gelen. Abet * taught, that! * | 
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to account death an evil, was an effect of virtue; and, 
at his age, it were highly improper to belie the leflons 

he had ſd oſten given on the contempt of death. That 
he entertamed à more thorough perſuaſion of the ex- 

iſtenee of a deity, than his aceuſers; and, on the whole, 
| um he referred his cauſe to the gods, and to his judges. 
Soerates pronounced this diſcourſe with à firmneſs 
and intrepidity worthy his greatneſs of ſoul; appear- 
ing rather to dictate to his judges, than 10 plead 
before them. But his undaunted behaviour irritated 
the Nuten ho would have been better pleaſed to ſee 
him do homage to their power by a timorous and ſub- 
miſſive behaviour. By a plurality of voices, therefore, 
they declared him guilty; but did not, by their firſt 
ſentence; determine the puniſhment. In ſuch''a caſe, 
the criminal had a'privilege-of chuſing any one of the 
various puniſhments enacted for his offence, and was 
intitled to require an alleviation even of that. But So- 
crates thought it unworthy his character to take advan- 

_ tage of this indulgence, though he had it in his power 
to inſiſt on being puniſhed, either by wa hay wenn or 

- affine 5'but'to avail himſelf of this privilege : he 

ſaid, be interpreted to be an acknowledgement ys — - 

and that if he were to chuſe the puniſhment he thought 
he merited, he ſhould infiſt on being maintained, for 
the temaining part of his life, in the . at tlie 
poublie expence, ſince he had conſtantly employed him- 
ſelf in che ſervice of his country, by e his ee 
citiaens with the love of virtue. 

Ihe judges, provoked at his indifference, ann 
ed him to die by drinking the juice of the hemlock. 

This ſentence did not at all ſhake the fortitude of 8o- 

_ crates; firmly perſuaded that guilt is the only evil of 

- which wiſe man has reaſon to be afraid; and chafing 

_ rather, fays Quintilian, quietly to reſign! the: few 

of life he had yet a probability of enjoying, than by 

mean ſubmiſſion, or puſillanimous conduct, to throw 

a dlemiſh on the glory of his paſt life. „ am going, 
ao he to tlie judges, by your ſentence, toe death, 

' « A 


| 3 
' 


bis ſentence and death, in converſation with his friends; 


wen by Crito, to 


| ſuch refined conſiderations. — He further demonſtrated 

to him, that every unlawful act, be its motive or conſc- 
quences ever ſo laudable, is criminal in him that com- 

- mits it, even though directed againſt thoſe who have in- 
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ent denounced againſt me by nature, at the 
bed rey coming into the-world ; but my accu- 

< bers are, by the-ſentence of truth, vondeenatiee the 
6 ſtings and remorſes of a guilty conſcience. 
Socrates ſpent che thirty days that — 


and in ſpite of the painful expectation of the fatal mo- 


ment, uniformly behaved with the ſame. calmneſs and 
indifference: . The evening 


before his death; he gave a 
proof füll of his magnanimity. — 150 


the connivance of the jailor, who had been gained over 
for the purpoſe, he abſolutely refuſed to avail hamſelf of 
that expedient, telling him, that he eſteemed himſelf 


happy to Sena 
| a burthen to him . 8 ie #82 


— — to oy: ule of the 
means of preſerving his life, which the labours of his 


Plato relates, at 


friends had procured for him. He ſet before his eyes 


the injuſtice of the ſentence; that it was his duty to pre- 


ſerve his countrymen from the guilt of putting to death 
an irmocent man 3 that his children ſtood iti need of his 


otection, &c. Ke. - Socrates, in anſwer, proved to 
im, that a man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, is 
guilty of a crime, if he withdraw himfelt from the pu- 


niſhment inflicted on him by the laws and judges of his 


country. — A doctrine, however, that Alt find. few 
weer for, in ſuck a ſituation, the love of life 
rengtliened by the idea of injuſtiee, generally Nw — 


jured him; in other words, that it is a crime to return 
evil for evil; but, with reſpe&- to his own particu - 


lar cafe, he demanded what anſwer: he could make to 
He was then ſixty-aine years * nn 


AS i the 
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the laws of hs counties; for — 505 5 the puniſhment 
now impoſed on him by them; againſt which, even the 
of returning evil gre Ys, not apply. This is 
iſm in all its parity. Crito, unable to — ar- 
guments rn" ow to yield to his inflexi- 
bility. oF 2773. AUS: 

The day be was: to fuller arriving at laſt, was ſpent 
by him, as uſual, in converſation with his friends. The 
immortality of the ſoul was. that day the ſubject upon 
which they diſcourſed. I he ſabſtarice of their reaſon- 
ing, on this point, is contained in the dialogue of Plato, 
entituled hedo. Socrates there adduces all the argu- 
ments, that, in his opinion, eſtabliſh the immortality of 
the: ſoul, and refutes thoſe infiſted on to maintain the 
cantrary.do&rine. He ſhows, that the deſire of death 
entertained. by a wiſe man, muſt principally arife from 
his wiſhing to enjoy the happineſs awaiting him in ano- 
ther life; but he argues, that as man is entirely depend- 
ent on the will of that ſupreme being who has created 
him, and placed him in the ſtation he here occupies, he 
muſt not therefore quit it without the permiſſion, and 
command of that ſupreme being. — He concludes his 
reafoning on- the immortality of the ſoul, with this 
ar that, ſuppoſing — reaſons urged in ſupport 
of each ſide of this queſtion to appear of equal weight, 
dA wiſe; man will embrace that — Say which ſeems 
to be attended with leaſt hazard, and moſt advantage. 
Socrates next proceeds to deduce ſeveral conſequen- 
ots, hem the ſuppoſition of the certainty of the immorta- 
ity of the ſoul . He thinks there muſt be a final judge- 
mant of the virtuous and the wicked; — that puniſh- 
ments muſt be appointed for the latter; ; — an eternal 
reſidence, full of bappineſs, for the former; — and a 
Rate+ of purification between the two, where thoſe who 
have been guilty of more trivial tranſgreſſions, ſhall, for 
time; proportioned to their iniquities, ſuffer condign 
puniſhment, and afterwards enter into happineſs.  * 

Hero has deſcribed, with- 48 ar the lofty 
8 and m beha mew of „ at 
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this death. While he held the fatal cup in his hand, he 


declared, that he conſidered death, not as a puniſhment 
_ Inflited on him, but as a help furniſhed him of arriving 


fo much ſooner at heaven. He gives it as his opinion, 
that on the departure of our ſouls from our bodies, there 
are two paſſages for conduQing them to the places of 
their eternal deſtination, one leading to never-ending 

niſhment, which receives thoſe fouls, that during 
their reſidence on earth, have contaminated themſelves 
with many great crimes; the other leading to the happy 
abodes of the gods, which receives the fouls of thoſe 
who have lived virtuouſly in this world. 

When Socrates had finiſhed his diſcourſe, he bathed 


himſelf, His children being then brought to him, he 


ſpoke to them a little, and then deſired them to be ta- 


ken away. The hour appointed for drinking the hem- 
lock being come, they brought him the cup, which he 
received without the ſmalleſt emotion, and then addreſſ- 


ed a prayer to the gods. It is highly reaſonable, ſaid 


He, to offer my prayers to the gods on this occaſion, 


and to beſeech them to render my departure from earth, 

and my laſt journey, happy. Then he drank off the 
poiſon with amazing tranquillity. Obſerving his friends, 
in this fatal moment, weeping, and diſſolved in tears, he 


reproved them with great mildneſs, aſking them, whe- 
ther their virtue had deſerted them; © tor, added he, 


<<] have always heard, that it is our duty calmly to re- 


<* ſign our breath, giving thanks to the gods.” After 


Walking about a little while, perceiving the poiſon 


400. beginning to work, he lay down on his couch, and 


a few moments after, breathed his laſt. — Cicero 


ts. that he could never read the account of the 


death of Socrates without ſhedding tears. 

Soon after his death, the Athenians were — — 
of his innocence, and nde all the misfortunes that 
afterwards befel the republic, as a puniſhment for the 
injuſtice of his ſentence. When the academy, and the 


other places of the city - where he had uſually taught, 


preſented themſelves to the view of his countrymen, Or 
3 co 
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could not refrain from reflecting on the reward beſtow- 
ed by them, on one who had done them ſuch import- 
ant ſervices. — They cancelled the decree that had con- 
demned him; put Melitus to death; baniſhed his other 
accuſers; and erected to his memory a ſtatue of braſs, 
which was executed by the famous Lyſippus. 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, the capital of Cyprus, de- 
ſerves a place in the hiſtory of Greece. — He was de- 
ſcended of the antient kings of that iſland; but a tyrant 


had uſurped their throne, and made it dependent on the 


Perſian power. Evagoras was born under the reign of 
that tyrant. He had received from nature a very grace- 
ful perſon; and, from his infancy, gave ſigns of the 
beſt and moſt valuable talents of the mind. When 
grown up, he was in great danger of being murdered 
by the tyrant; and was obliged, for ſafety, to retire 
from Salamis. But returning ſoon after, at the head of 
no more than fifty men, he dethroned the tyrant, and 


mounted the throne himſelf, with the approbation of his 


fellow - citizens. He immediately applied himſelf to raiſe 
his ſmall kingdom to a flouriſhing condition; and made 
it his chief ſtudy to rule with juſtice. - He had already 
acquired great reputation, when Conon, after the un- 
fortunate engagement at Egos Potamos, chaſe his court 
for an aſylum, where he contracted a mot intimate 
an with Evagoras. 

On that occaſion, Conon, commiſerating the e 
tunes of his country, had the addreſs to prevail with E- 


vagoras to ſecond his endeavours for her relief; and - 


they applied themſelves to concert the moſt proper 
means for weakening the power that then aſpired to the 
ſovereignty of Greece. Evagoras perceiving, from his 
ſtrict correſpondence with the ſatrap of Aſia, how 
troubleſome and diſagreeable the daily exactions of the 
Lacedemonians were become to the Perſians, advi- 


fed them to make Conon commander of their fleet, and | 


to attack the Lacedemonians by ſea. | 
Soon after, however, the affairs of Evagoras en 
e different appearance; for having attempted to 
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reduce the whole iſland of Cyprus under his power, the 
Cyprians implored — whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſupport their 1 The war 
was, at firſt, carried on ſolely between Eva and 
the iſlanders; but as ſoon as Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
freed of his war with the Grecks, he turned his whole 
force againſt Evagoras, | 

The Perſian army confifind of 300,000 men, and 
their fleet of 300 gallies ; while E could hardly 
muſter up 20,000 ſoldiers, and go gallies; but notwith- 
ſtanding this vaſt inferiority in the number of his troops, 
he made ſhift to defend himſelf againſt his enemies. 
He availed himſelf of every reſource of military {kill ; 
and having, by means of his light frigates, ſunk. and 
deſtroyed the victualling tranſports of the Perſian army, 
he reduced them to great ſtraits for want of proviſions. 
Receiving from Achoris king of Egypt, a reinforce- 
ment of 60 gallies, with ſome money and corn, he de- 
feated a detachment of the Perſian land-forces, and 
ſoon after obtained another victory at fea. But the Per- 
ſian forces being {till extremely more numerous than 
his, ſoon ruined his power, and laid ſiege to Salamis by 
fea and land. Evagoras, ſeeing no proſpect of any fur- 
ther reſource, found himſelf under the neceſlity of ſui 
for peace; which was granted him, on the —— 
his confining his government to the city of Salamis a- 
lone, and of paying an annual tribute. 
- His ſon Nicocles ſucceeded him. It was for this 
young prince that the famous Ifocrates compoſed the o- 
ration, intitled Evagoras, from its being the clogium 
of that king. In this piece, the Athenian orator: pro- 
poles Evageras as the perfect model of a good king; 
and labours to prove, that fine parts and magnanimity 
are eſſential requiſites to form a prince of that character. 
He repreſents Evagoras as a man of an excellent under- 
ſtanding; and he tells us, that, after arriving at the 


chrone, that prince dedicated much of his time to read- 


Jug z particularly to the reading of hiſtory: That he 
. himſelf careful to ſtudy the — of "a 
- at 
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that ſo he might know how to employ them according 
to their particular talents: That he never reſolved on 
any undertaking, without the advice of thoſe who were 
moſt ſkilled in the particular buſineſs in agi 2 
That he. attentively examined the nature of every form 
of government, to diſcover its peculiar excellency : 

That he was a ſkilful politician, a brave commander, 
and, though of diſtinguiſhed perſonal dignity, yet of a 
mild and "fable diſpoſition ; an affectionate a 
fincere and ſteady friend, and faithful to his engage- 
ments: That, by means of theſe excellent qualities, 
he gave a new form to the city of Salamis, and made 
it the reſidence of the arts and ſciences. The orator 
concludes, with exhorting Nicocles to imitate the ex- 
ample of his father. 

Hiſtory deſcribes the reign of Nicocles as one of the 

moſt happy reigns ; the ſole aim of all his undertakings 
being juſtice, and the public advantage. Though, at 
his acceſſion to the throne, he found the funds of the 
ſtate entirely exhauſted, he would not impoſe any ſe- 
vere tax; but by economy, and retrenching unne- 
ceſſary expences, fully diſcharged all the public debts. 
He valued himſelf moſt'on his ſingular virtue in private 
life, and ſtudied, above all things, — MT bs 
ſubjection. He uſed to. expreſs his ſurpriſe at the ſmall 
regard ſhown to the connection by marriage; whoſe 
rights, though the moſt ſacred of all, are ſo wantonly 
and frequently violated, while the other engagements of 
fociety are ſo ſcruputouſly maintained. 'To this purpoſe, 
Iſocrates makes Nicocles to ſpeak, in an harangue ad- 


dreſſed to his people, wherein he explains to them the | 


duty of ſubjects toward their prince. Ifocrates after- 
wards compoſed another oration for Nicocles, in which 
he lays down excellent maxims on the art of govern- 
ment. This oration is moſt worthy of being read. One 
ſhould: be tempted to think, that the ingenious author 
of Telemachus has thence borrowed his obſervations on 
the duty of a king. What is chiefly to be admired in 
this oration, is, that it contains none of the mean, ful. 


ſome, 
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ſome, infipid flattery, with which works of that kind are 
commonly ſtuffed. His opinions are all delivered with 
preciſion; and the truth is nowhere obſcured by artificial 
turns of expreſſion. We learn from Plutarch, that Nicocles 
was ſo well pleaſed with the zeal and ſincerity of Ifocrates, 
that he made him a preſent of twenty talents x. 
About the time that Artaxerxes Mnemon concl uded 
the war againſt Evagoras, and another war againſt, the 


Caduſians, appeared Datames, the moſt celebrated com- 


mander of his time. Cornelius Nepos, the writer 
of his life, prefers to him, in his military capacity, of 
all the barbarians, only Hamilcar and Hannibal. He 
was the Jon of Camizares, a Carian by birth, and go- 
vernor of the province of Leucoſyria, which lies Be- 
tween Cilicia 2— Cappadocia. Datames ſucceeded his 
father in that government. From the account of Data- 
mes tranſmitted to us by the hiſtorian juſt cited, it ap- 
pears, that he was hardly ever ſurpaſſed. in the art of 
war. He ſeems to have been maſter of every branch of 
it ; brave and intrepid, ſkilful in ſtratagems, —fruitful 
in expedients on the moſt embarraſſing occaſions, — art- 
ful and quick in forming his plan of operations, —and 


active in carrying it into execution. ; 


Having been commiſhoned to ſubdue Thius governor 
of Paphlagonia, who had revolted againſt the king of 
Perſia, he not only avoided all the ſnares laid for | him 
by Thius, but even found means to take ** alive, to- 
gether with his wife and children. 

As Artaxerxes was very anxious to oy Thius in 


| his power, Datames reſolved to ſurpriſe him agreeably 


with his priſoner. For this purpoſe he repaired private- 
ly to court, and having dreſſed Thius, (who was of a 
gigantic ſtature, and had an ugly face, with a long 
beard,) very magnificently, and appearing himſelf as a 
hunter, armed with a club, he conducted his priſoner 
along like ſome wild beaſt that he had caught, and in 


ln the year 290. the Gauls defeated the Romans in the 1 
battle of Alla, and, purſuing their arne, inches and burnt 


Rome: 
that 
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that manner preſented him to the king of Perſia. The 
whole city flocked to ſee fo extraordinary a ſight. Artaxer- 
xes, delighted with the behaviour of mes, and dif- 
n fingular merit, appointed him general of a 
great army deſtined againſt Egypt; but before his de- 
parture on the Egyptian expedition, the king com- 
manded him to endeavour to ſeize the perſon of Aſpis, 
the commander of an army on the borders of Cappado- 
cia, who had revolted. In this commiſſion, dangerous 
as it was, he ſucceeded, made Aſpis priſoner by ſur- 
priſe, and carried him to Suſa. Fj 
His extraordinary genius and valour created againſt 
Datames ſeveral enemies, who calumniated him to Ar- 
taxerxes, and rendered him ſuſpected. Datames re- 
ceiving intelligence of the danger that threatened him, 
uits abruptly the ſervice of the king, retires with a 
* troops, ſeizes on Paphlagonia, joins Ariobarzanes, 
defeats the Piſidians, who had riſen againſt him, and 
takes their camp. Artaxerxes, terrified at theſe ex- 
ploits of Datames, ſends againſt him into Cappadocia an 
army of near 200, ooo men, under the command of 
Autophradates. Datames had hardly the twentieth 
part of that number; but as he excelled in the art of 
ranging an army, he diſpoſed his men fo ſkilfully, as 
to prevent their being ſurrounded, and at the ſame 
time to render the far greater number of the enemy of 
no uſe. By theſe means he put the royal army to flight, 
with prodigious ſlaughter. Na N 
The Perſian general was equally unſucceſsful in ſeve- 
ral leſſer engagements that enfued ; and at laſt he was 
forced to make advances for an accommodation. Da- 
tames, deſirous of recovering the favour of Artaxerxes, 
for whom he had always retained an affection, liſten- 
ed to his propoſals. But Artaxerxes, provoked at be- 

ing unable, with all his mighty forces, to reduce a- 
governor of a province, was baſe enough to employ 
treachery to deſtroy him: Datames at firſt was ſo 
lucky as to eſcape ſeveral ambuſhes that were laid for 
him. But Mithridates the fon of Ariobarzanes, having 
; WT, 1 been 
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been corrupted by moſt extravagant offers made him by 
Artaxerxes, to free him of a man who had incurred 
his inveterate hatred; by being able to reſiſt him, took 
advantage of a moment when Datames was alone and 
unarmed in his company, to ſtab him with a ſword. . 

Datames, to have arrived at as high a reputation as 
any hero of antiquity, wanted nothing but a more con- 
ſpicuous ſtage to act upon, and a poet or hiſtorian to re- 
cord his exploits. It is indeed ſupriſing, that the hiſto- 
rians of thoſe times have taken fo little notice of a man 
of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities; but in all probability this 
Has been owing rather to ignorance than deſign, His 
merit and exploits deſerved to have been celebrated by 
a more copious hiſtorian than Cornelius Nepos. But it 
is now time to reſume the affairs of Greece. 


Wr have already mentioned, that Thymbron was 
diſpatched by the Lacedemonians into Tonia, to protect 
the cities of that country from the reſentment of Tif- 
ſaphernes. But Thymbron being ſoon recalled, on ac- 
count of ſome miſunderſtanding, Dercillidas was ſent 
thither in his place; who taking the command of the 
army at Epheſus, marched into the province of Pharna- 
bazus, where the greater part of the cities of Ætolia o- 
pened their gates to him; he then concluded a truce 
with Perſia. 

The hiſtories of that time are full of the praiſes of the 
prudence and heroiſm diſplayed by a lady of the name of 
Mania, the widow of Zenis, who had governed Ætolia 
as deputy under Pharnabazus, to whom he rendered 
ſignal ſervices. Having loſt her hufband, Mania wait- 

on the ſatrap, and begged, with the greateſt ſhew of 
reſolution, that he would intruſt her with the power en- 
joyed by her huſband, promiſing to ſerve him with the 
ſame zeal and fidelity. Her deſire was —— 
granted ; and ſhe fulfilled her engagements moſt effec- 
— 1 2 ing with the ſkill and prudence of the man the 

converſant in matters of war and government. 
Sbe not only defended the places committed to ber 
2 charge, 
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charge, but conquered others; and not content with 
making punctual payment of the cuſtomary tribute to 
Pharnabazus, ſent him magnificent preſents beſides. 
She commanded her troops in perſon, mounted on a 
chariot, whence ſhe iſſued her orders, and maintained 
the moſt ſtrict diſcipline in her army. By theſe means 
the was of the greateſt ſervice to Pharnabazus, who on 
that account held her in the higheſt eſteem. This he- 
roine periſhed by the daſtardly treachery of her ſon-in- 
law Midias. That villain, ſtung with the reproaches 
thrown out againſt him for fuffering a woman to com- 
mand in his place, privately gained admittance into her 
apartment, and murdered both her and her fon. But 
he did not long enjoy the fruits of his cruelty ; for the 
cities of Ætolia were ſoon after ſubdued by Dercillidas, 
and Midias failing into the hands of the conqueror, was 
{tripped of the wealth and power which he had ſo un- 
juſtly my; on 

In the following campaign Dercillidas marched into 
the Cherſoneſe, and beſtowed much pains on ſhutting 
up the Iſthmus, a neck of land about three miles broad. 
For that purpoſe he employed all his ſoldiers in building 
a ſtrong wall, which ſecured the neighbouring cities 
from the ſudden incurſions of the barbarians. The La- 
cedemonians, regarding themſelves now as the protec- 
tors and ſovereigns of Greece, induſtriouſly laid hold of 
every opportunity of diſplaying their ſuperior power and 
influence. Taking umbrage at the Eleans for entering 
into an alliance with the Athenians and Argives, they 
commanded them to relinquiſh the authority they had 
aſſumed over certain towns originally independent; and 
on their refuſing to comply with this requiſition, Agis 
marched againſt them, with an intention of laying waſte 
their territory. The Eleans, apprehenſive of his ma- 
king himſelf maſter of their city, agreed to the condi - 
tions preſcribed. 4 | he 

In the mean time the famous Conon, who ſince the 
engagement at Ægos Potamos had lived a voluntary cx- 
ile in the land of Cyprus, in the hopes of reſtoring the 
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glory of his native country, which he, was continually . 
meditating, determined at laſt to apply to the Perſian 
power for that purpoſe ; and accordingly imparted his 
deſign to Artaxerxes by letter. That monarch immes- | 
diately ordered 500 talents to be furniſhed to Conon for 
ſitting out a fleet, of which he at the ſame time Aae a 
ed him conimander. 

About this time Tiſſaphernes and runbeber in 
ſpite of the ſecret. jealouſy and hatred with which they 
were animated againſt each other, united their forces a- 
gunſt De -rcillidas, and were on the point of giving him 
a total defeat in Caria, when Fiſſaphernes, who ſtood 


in the greateſt awe of the Greeks, propoſed terms of 
accommodation. 


AT Sparta, upon the death of King Agis, e 
laid claim to the royal dignity, in preference to Leoty- 
chides, the ſon of Agis's queen, whom he affirmed not 
to have been begotten by Agis; and who, notwithſtanding 
the dying acknowledgement of him by that king, was 
generally reputed a baſtard. On this account, Ageſi- 
laus, ſupported by Lyſander, and other principal Spar- 
tans, found little difficulty in obtaining himſelf to be de- 
clared king, in preference to Leotychides. | 

3 educated in all the ſtrictneſs of the Spar- | 

u diſcipline, where he had learned obedience before 
fs came to exerciſe command, was by that means tem- 
perate, mild, and popular, and ſoon acquired the af- 
feckion of his countrymen. His diminutive ſtature and 
lameneſs were amply compeniated by a fine face, ex- 
traordinary vivacity, a bravery ſuperior to all danger, 
md ſingular knowledge in the art of war. Naturally 
an enemy of flattery, he would not permit his picture to 
be drawn, ſaying, that his exploits, if ever he ſhould 
perform any, would afford the beſt and moſt laſting 
monument to his memory. Being of a very complai- 
fant and obliging diſpoſition, even to his enemies, he 
thereby obtained fo high eſteem and credit at *partay 
that the Fphori thought it nece!lary to impoſe a fine up- 

on 
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on him for having, as they ſaid, acquired too great fa- 
vour with his -fellow-citizens : A ſentence that bore a 
ſtrong. reſemblance to the ſtrange law of oſtraciſm a- 
mong the Athenians. Though on becoming king he 
ſucceeded of courſe to the eſtate and effects of Agis, 
Leotychides being declared a baſtard, yet he ſhared 
them all with him and his relations, who were very 
poor; an action that rendered him ſtill more highly e- 
ſteemed by the citizens. Never did king poſſeſs ſuch 
abſolute power at Sparta as Ageſilaus. This was an et- 
fect of the reſpect and deference paid by him to the E- 
phori, whom none of the former kings could endure, 
regarding them as their perpetual rivals, without whote 
conſent and approbation they could undertake no buſi- 
neſs of importance. 5 

The Lacedemonians hearing that the king of Perſia 
was equipping a fleet againſt them, ordered A- 
geſilaus to carry the war into Aſia; giving him 396. 
by way of aſſiſtants thirty Spartan officers, of 
whom Lyſander was one, together with an army of 2000 
choſen Helots, and 6000 ſoldiers furniſhed by their allies. 
The fame of the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, had e- 
very where inſpired a high opinion of the Grecian va- 
lour, and gave the Greeks themſelves additional con- 
fidence in their own ſtrength. The Lacedemonians 
therefore thought it incumbent upon them to deliver 
their countrymen from their dependence on the barba- 
rians. ‚ 
Tiſſaphernes not having completed his preparations 
when he received information of the arrival of Agefilaus 
at Epheſus, had recourſe to ſtratagem, and ſent him 
word, that if he would abſtain from committing hoſti- 
lities, the king his maſter would permit all the Greek 
cities in Aſia to remain in the enjoyment of their liberty. 
Ageſilaus having agreed to this propoſal, a truce was 
concluded, and confirmed by the oaths of both partics. 
But the fatrap nev erthelch $ proceeded with his warlike 
. | 

Ageſilaus in the nteryal made a tour through de 
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principal cities, with a view to redreſs grievances, and 
to put the government on a proper footing. But he was 
ſo piqued at the court every where paid to Lyfander, ag 
the perſon on whom. they chiefly depended, that he 
could not help expreſſing his difpleature © on that head to 
Lyſander, who, naturally vain, and accuſtomed of a 

long while to receive univerſal reſpe&, paid little rerard 
to the complaints of his king. Ageſilaus, provoked at 
his inſolent behaviour, affected to employ him in the leaſt 
honourable pieces of buſineſs. Lyſander becoming 
thereby ſenſible, that. he had at laſt met with a man ca- 
pable of humbling him, contrived a pretence for re- 
turning to Sparta. It mult be confeſſed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the great exploits of Lyſander, it was highly 
preſumptuous in him, and very nearly bordering o 
treaſon, to affect to receive ſuch general . homage and 
reſpect, and by that means to endeavour to ecliple his 

commander and king. 

Full of reſentment againſt Ageſilaus, he formed A 
plan of opening a paſſage for himſelf to the throne. As 
only two branches of the poſterity of Hercules in Sparta, 
were underſtood to have right to the regal dignity, and 
as he himſelf was likewiſe believed to derive his deſcent 
from the Herculean ſtock, he thought it would be no 
difficult matter to prevail with the Spartans to extend the 
excluſive right ſuppoſed to reſide in the two former 
branches, to all the other deſcendents of Hercules; flat- 
tering himfelt, that if he were able to accompliſh that, 
no perſon would preſume to compete with himfelf for the 
crown. He had been conſtantly meditating this ſcheme 
ſince he had firſt arrived at the height of his exorbi- 
tant power, which indeed was little inferior to that of 
royalty itſelf, and he had put in practice ſeveral con- 
trivances to procure from the Delphic priefteſs a decla- 
ration correſponding to his views. But his whole plot 
for that purpoſe was fruſtrated, juſt as it was on the 
point of being executed. For Silenus, the young man, 
Who was ſuddenly to appear and to announce himſelf to, 
be the ſon of Apollo, was ſeized with fear, and ran a- 
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way. It was not diſcovered till after the death of Ly- 
| fander, that he had been the author of this. trick. 

Tiſſaphernes having at laſt aſſembled all his forces, 
ſent an inſolent meſſage to Ageſilaus commanding him to 
depart from Afia. I he Spartan incenſed at the perfidy 
of the ſatrap, made a feint of leading his army towards 
Caria. Tiſſaphernes followed him. But Agefilaus ma- 
king a ſudden turn marches direct! pl into Phrygia, takes 
ſeveral cities, and acquires immenſe plunder. After di- 
viding the plunder among his officers and ſoldiers, he 
retired to Epheſus for the winter ; during which he obli- 
ged his men to practiſe various exerciſes, both to pre- 
{ſerve them from diſeaſe, and to inure them to the la- 
bours of war ; and, to promote emulation, he diſtributed 
prizes among the moſt dexterous and ſucceſsful. 

When ready to take the field he propagated a report 
of his intending to fall upon Lydia. Tiſſaphernes belie- 

ving this to be a ſtratagem, and that his real deſtination 
Was againſt Caria, advanced towards that province; but 
Ageſilaus was as good as his word, and really marched 
towards Lydia; into which he penetrated as far as Sar- 
dis, where Tifſaphernes commonly reſided and kept his 
treaſures. - 'Fhither the Satrap haſtened with his caval 
to oppoſe him. But Ageſilaus knowing that his infan- 
try was left behind, gave him battle, put the barba- 
rians to flight at the firſt onſet, made a great laughter, 
and plundered their camp. 

This victory of Ageſilaus coſt Tiſſaphernes his life, 
who was on that account accuſed to Artaxerxes of trea- 
ſon : and Tithrauſtus one of his officers was diſpatched 
to ſeize him. * Tithrauſtus having taken the proper 
meaſures for executing his commitlion, ſurpriſed Tiſſa- 

hernes while bathing, cut off his head and ſent it to the 
— After this Tithrauſtus made Ageſilaus many 
magnificent preſents in the name of his maſter, accom- 
panied with propoſals of peace, by which the Perſian 
monarch was to grant intire liberty to the Greek cities 
of Aſia, on condition of Ageſilaus returning home. 
Agellaus, however, rejuled to come to any final reſolu- 
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tion without the approbation of the Ephori; but till that 
ſhould arrive, he, in complaiſance to Tithrauſtus, who 
had delivered the Greeks from ſuch an inveterate enemy 
as Tifſaphernes, agreed to lead his army into Phrygia, 
on receiving thirty talents to N the expences of his 
Journey thither. 
Ageſilaus ſoon after rebeived aodins from Sparta, to 
take the ſupreme command of their fleet as well as 
army, a charge never before intruſted -with any one 
man. Ageſilaus immediately iflued orders to the inha- 
bitants of the iſlands to furniſh him with 120 ſhips, of 
which he gave the immediate command to Piſander his 
father-in-law, an ambitious man, much inferior in parts 
to Conon, and by. no means fit for ſo high a charge.— 
Thus Ageſilaus committed a fault too common among 
men in power, who often ſacrifice the good of their 
country to the aggrandizement of their provete families 
and connections. ö 

Ageſilaus having marched into Phrygia where Phar- 
nabazus commanded, ' levied heavy contributions, and 
by that means, acquired a vaſt ſum of money. Pharna- 
baus ſeeing his province on the point of being entirely 

ruined, deſired to come to an agreement with 
and for that purpoſe propoſed a conference. This in- 
terview afforded a ſtriking contraſt between the luxuri- 
ous pomp of Perſia, and the modeſt ſimplicity of Sparta. 
The fatrap behaved to Ageſilaus in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, and complained of the devaſtation committed 
in his country, in ſuch gentle and pathetic terms, that 
Ageſilaus was moved by his complaints, and promiſed 
to leave his province. . 

While Ageſilaus thus ſpread terror through the pro- 
vinces of Aſia, the fame of his bravery and moderation 
attracted univerſal admiration. It was a very ſingular 
ſcene to ſee a man of ſo deſpicable a figure, and fo poor- 
ly attended, addreſſed in the moſt humble terms by the 
Keutenants of the great King, and diQtating his pleaſure 
to them with a very Laconic and abſolute tone. — The 
neighbouring ſtates, perceiving the admirable effects — 
ES we 
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the wiſe regulations eſtabliſned by Ageſilaus in the o- 
ther cities, vied with one another to 3 his pa- 
tronage; and his army increaſed fo faſt, that all Aſia 

ſeemed defirous to put itſelf under his command. But 


in the mean time Ageſilaus reſolved to attack the Per- 


ſian monarch in the heart of his dominions, that he 
might make him feel the Grecian power even on his 


throne, and diſable him from giving Greece any diſturb- 

ance for the future. | T 
Artaxerxes alarmed at the progreſs of Ageſi- - 

laus, and finding all his efforts to oblige him to 395. 

leave Aſia ineffectual, reſolved to create a diver- 

ſion to the Lacedemonian arms, by — againſt 

them a confederacy among the other ſtates of Greece, 


F V — 


8 * 


whom he knew, on the moſt authentic information, to 


be extremely uneaſy and impatient under their ſubjec- 
tion to Sparta. Timocrates was charged with the exe- 


cution of this ſcheme. To accelerate its ſucceſs fifty ta- 
lents of money were delivered to him, with which he 
was to endeavour to bribe the leading men in each city, 
to uſe their endeavours to provoke their countrymen to 
take arms againſt the Lacedemonians; who indeed, by 
their overbearing behaviour, had but too well diſpoſed 
the other ſtates, whom they treated more like ſubjects . 
than equals, to embrace ſuch a meaſure. .. 'Fimocrates, / 


therefore, met with all the ſucceſs in his negotiations 


that he could have deſired; and the 'Thebans were the 


firſt that reſolved to aſſert their independency. 


The Athenians very ſoon joined the Thebans. - Over- 
looking all former ſubjeQs of diſpleaſure received by them 


from that ſtate, they embraced this opportunity of re- 
covering from their long humiliation, and, by the per- 


ſuaſion of Thraſybulus, granted the aſſiſtance demanded. 
On the other hand, Conon, who was in high favour at 
the Perſian court, uſed all his influence to obtain an ar- 
mament for the relief of his countrymen, and was ex- 
tremely active in promoting the conſederacy againſt 
Sparta. An opportunity of coming to an open rupture, 
ſoon preſented itſelt. A diſpute having ariſen between 


the 
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the Phocians and Locriane about the property of a 
ſmall piece of ground, the Spartans, already «difpledſcd 
with the Lotrians, reſolved to ſupport! the Phocians; 
and, for that purpoſe,” ordered Pauſanias to arch and 
join Lyſander, who was then in Bœotia with a few 
troops. But the Thebans, to prevent this junction, 
made a brave attack upon the troops undet Lyſander, 
obtained a complete victory, and killed Lyſander him- 
ſelf in the battle. * Ad 19 
Thus fell that renowned Greek, who raiſed his native 
city Sparta to a degree of power ſhe had never known © 
before, and entirely ruined that of Athens. It was 
matter of general ſurpriſe that he left no wealth behind 
him, conſidering the vaſt influence he had enjoyed; and 
the many opportunities of amaſſing riches that had been in 
his power. This contempt of wealth reflected honour on 
his memory, and plainly ſhowed, that ambition was is 
ſole motive of action. The exceſs of this paſſion, how. 
ever, obſcured the ſplendour of his extraordinary parts j | 
for he muſt be allowed to have been a confumniate po- . 
tician, and of very artful addreſs, in managing the dit. I 
ferent tempers of men. He had, by theſe means, ren- 
dered himſelf as abſolute in Sparta, as in the cities gf 
Aſia. To his partizans- and favourites his generofity 
was boundleſs, and his partiality exceſſive. He not 
only ſupported, but even co- operated with them in all 
their private ſchemes, however baſe, unwarrantable, or 
- unjuſt; employing in their behalf every ſpecies Bf vil. 
lainy, and inflicting without remorſe the molt barbargus 
cruelties. To his enemies his reſentment was impla- 
cable, never terminating but with their deaths. Fraud 
and cruelty formed the moſt ſtriking features in his cha- 
racter. Vain, even to inilence,' he defired to act on 
all occaſions without controul. Accordingly, we Have 
ſcen him endeavouring, to the utmoſt of his power; to 
eclipſe even his king and maſter Ageſilaus. We have 
likewiſe ſeen him difcover the meaneſt jealouſy to Calli- 
cratidas, whom, by the baſeſt of artifices, he endeavour- 
ed to throw into an embarraſſment that might ſully his 
I glory. 
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glory: — He was the worſt enemy that ever Athens felt, 
or by eſtabliſhing there the thirty tyrants, he was to 
her what Sylla after him was to Rome. — His tyranny 
— oppreſſion rendered Sparta odidus to her neigh- 

urs. N 

Lyſander on the whole ſeems to have entertained no 
real regard for virtue, not even ſo much as to ſtudy to 
fave appearances. For on every occaſion where the ſa- 
crifice of his moſt ſacred duties might contribute to pro- 
mote any favourite project either of his own, or of any of 
his creatures, they did not for a moment ſtand in his 
= — Thoſe who have called him a great man, ſeem 
to have done fo without ſufficient reflection. That title, 
indeed, is rather too liberally beſtowed ; for it neither 
belongs to tyrants, nor to thoſe who, by becoming the 
ſcourges of mankind, reſemble tyrants. 

When Pauſanias returned to Sparta, he was accuſed 
of miſconduct in the late expedition; and, though one 
of the two Spartan kings, was condemned to ſuffer 
_ 4 But he avoided the cruelty of his countrymen 

gut. | | 
| Let us now look aftef Ageſilaus. In the midft of his 
Preparations for leading his army into Perſia, he recei- 
ved a letter from the Ephori, commanding him to re- 
turn to Laconia; for, by this time, Greece was all in 
arms. Ageſilaus immediately wrote them an account of 
his former operations, and informed them of the favour- 
able diſpoſition of his affairs for attacking the king of 
Perſia ; but affured them, that ſince they thought his 
preſence at home neceſſary, he was reſolved to obey 
them without delay. | | 
- Hiſtorians have, with great juſtice, applauded the re- 
ſpe& ſhown, on this occaſion, by Agefilaus to the ma- 
Wh 3 of his country; in obedience to whom, he 
opt ſhort in the midſt of his ſucceſsful exploits, which, 
in all probability, muſt have eventually ſubverted the 
Perſian empire. By this behaviour, he undoubtedly 
diſcovered a very uncommon greatneſs of ſou], and juſ- 
_ tified the faying of Pauſanias, of whom we have been 
| M m juſt 
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Juſt ſpeaking; * That at Sparta the laws, governed the 

10 men, and not the men the laws.“ "27 ans ellen for 
the members of ſome modern governments! 18 

Before Ageſilaus reached Sparta, his countrymen. at- 
tacked from every quarter, had ſeveral very ſevere 
ſhocks to ſupport. The Athenians, followed by the 
Bceotians, Corinthians, and 'Thebans, forming altoge- 
ther an army of 20,000 men, marched againſt, them. 
The Spartans, gathering together about 14,000 men, of 
whom the greater part was furniſhed by their allies, 
met the enemy near Lycion. The engagement was 
long and obſtinate; but the Spartan valour prevailed 
at laſt, and ſnatched the victory from the Athenians, 
who, though deſerted by their allies, kept their ground | 
to the laſt. 

While affairs were thus proceeding at land, 
394. an important engagement happened at ſea. Co- 
non having ſet fail towards the Cherſoneſe with 
a fleet of 100 ſhips furniſhed him by Artaxerxes, with 
an intention to attack that of the Lacedemonians,..con- 
ſiſting of 120 ſhips, fell in with the latter near Cnidos, 
a city of Caria in Aſia Minor. The Lacedemonians, 
who - were commanded by Piſander, gained ſome ad- 
vantage at firſt. But victory ſoon changed ſides. . The 
Lacedemonians were beaten and put to flight; and Fi- 
ſander, after exerting the utmoſt valour, fell at laſt 
fighting bravely. Conon remained victorious, and took 
fifty of the Lacedemonian gallies. From that day for- 
. wards, the naval. power of the Laccdemoniagg was con- 
tinually on the decline. 

It is remarked, that the ruin of the two ſtates of A- 
thens and Sparta, was alternately occaſioned by their 
haughty inſolent behaviour during their proſperity; the 
Lacedemonians having neglected to profit, both by for- 
mer experience, and by the ſtriking example lately. ſet 
| : hodore their eyes by the Athenians. 

Juſt as Ageſilaus was on the point of arriving | 
| 394. at Sparta, he received a meſſage from the Epho- 
ri, intreating him to march, with all haſte, into 

Bœotia, 
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Bœotia, where the army of the Lacedemonians and Or- 
| chotnenians o one ſide, and that of the Thebans and 
Argives on the other, lay in ſight of each other in the 
plas of  Clicronea,— Ageſilaus arrived in time enough 
to take tlie command of that of the Lacedemonians, 
juſt as they were on the point of engaging.— Xeno- 
phon, who was prefent at this battle, ſays, that of all 
the battles which had till now happened in his time, this 
was fought with the moſt deſperate fury. 
The Thebans were thrown into diſorder, and Ageſi- 
laus attempted to cut off their retreat. But they imme- 
diately drew up their foot in a ſquare column, the front 
of which baffled all the efforts of the Lacedemonians to 
break them. The engagement was very bloody. —A- 
geſilaus exerted prodigcs o of valour ; received ſeveral 
wounds, and muſt certainly have been either killed or 
taken, had he not been reſcued by fifty young Spartans, 
who that day fought by his ſide. The Lacedemonians, 
at length, finding it impoſſible to break the Thebans, 
opened their ranks to let them paſs, and then attacked 
them in the rear. But the latter, proud of having hi- 
therto repulſed the enemy, retreated very leiſurely, and 
in good order, fighting all the while. — Ageſilaus, tho“ 
wounded, refuſed to retire from the field of battle, 
till he had ſeen the dead carried off on their ſhields. 
Next day, he erected a trophy as a monument of his vic- 
tory. ' 

At Sparta he was received with inbarks of joy. Un- 
tainted with the luxury and pomp of the country whence 
he was Juſt returned, he retained his former ſimplicity 
both in his perſon and family; preferred the temperate 
auſtere life of the Spartans, to the delicate luxurious 
manners of the Barbarians ; and, inſtead of the haughti- 
nels and preſumption of a victorious commander, dif- 
played the moſt humble modeſty of a private citizen. 
On hearing the power of the Perſian monarch highly 
extolled, and that prince himſelf honoured with the title 
of Great King; © In what reſpect (ſaid Ageſilaus) is he 
« „ greater than I, if he be not more virtuous ?? —He 
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ſet a higher value on the: exerciſes that ſtrengthen the 
body, and inure it to labour and fatigue, than on the 
horſe and chariot races at the Olympic games, which, 
he ſaid, were not the effect of Heer but of riches.— 
Having found, among the papers of Lyſander, the de- 
tail of | his plot againſt the two e kings, he reſolved 
to lay it before the citizens; but was diſſuaded from 
Nuß ſo by a prudent man of his acquaintance, who 
adviſed him to let Lyſander reſt in his grave, and to 
bury along with him a very artful diſcourſe found by 
— — which 1 was to have addreſſed to the 
Spartans. 
Ageſilaus ſoon after marched away with his land- 
forccs, and laid ſiege to Corinth by land, while his 
brother I eleutius blocked it up by ſea. 9 
In the mean time, Conon, after his vic at Caidos, 
obtained of Pharnabazus fifty talents, to 8 Pyreus 
to its former ſituation; and was likewiſe continued in 
the command of the fleet. After ravaging the coaſts of 
Laconia, he returned to Athens, and was there received 
with the higheſt marks of joy. The conſciouſneſs of 
being the reitorer of the power of bis country, and of 
having rebuilt the walls of his native city, muſt un- 

- doubtedly have afforded him the moſt ſincere. pleaſure. 
Alt is bin Ye that the city of Athens ſhould be in 
a manner rebuilt at the expence of the ſame Perſians 
1502 had formerly reduced it to aſhes. - 

Conon, after having reſtored Athens to its 1 6. 
m and by that means enabled it to repel the, at- 
tack. of its enemies, ſacrificed a hecatomb to the 
I be grief and rage of the Lacedemonians, at ſecing 

dheir ancient rival riſe, as it were, out of her ruins, 
and reſtored to a condition of being ſtill formidable to 
them, are inexpreflible. They foreſaw, that their ſo- 
vereignty over the reſt of Greece, was on the brink of 
periſhing. They therefore immediately reſolved to vent 
their reſentment upon Conon the chief cauſe of this re- 
volution; and, for that purpoſe, diſpatched Antalcides 
an Teribazus,, governor of Sardis, with propoſals of 
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peace with the Perſian monarch. The Athenians ſ. 
deputies an their part likewiſe, to prevent the ſucceſs 
the Lacedemonian negotiations. But their endeavours 
were unſucceſsful, and Conon was the victim of the in- 
ſinuations inſtilled into the Perſian ſatrap by Antalcides, 

who accuſed him of having applied the n of the 
king to the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens; and of having 
formed a plan of detaching Ætolia and Ionia from their 
dependence on Perſia. e better to incline Artaxer- 
kes to peace, the Spartans were mean ſpirited enough, 
once more to ſubject to his power all the Greek cities 
in Aſia, for whoſe liberty Ageſilaus had ſo gloriouſly 
fought. + | 
We are not told by what means Teribazus was in- 
duced to believe the accuſation brought by Antalcides 
againſt Conon. It is certain, however, that he cauſed 
that illuſtrious Athenian to be apprehended, and furniſh- 
ed the Lacedemonians with conſiderable ſums of money 
but he declined to conclude the peace without the appro- 
bation of his maſter. 1 
Hiſtorians are not agreed about the fate of Conon; 
ſome of them alledge, that he was conducted to Suſa, 
and there beheaded by order of the Perſian monarch. 
They further ſay, that he had formed dangerous deſigns 
againſtithe Perſian power, after having received fo great 
aſſiſtance from it; that he had formed a ſcheme of ma- 
king himſelf maſter. of ſome of their cities, and, under 
the pretence of relieving them from the tyranny of 
Sparta, intended to ſubject them to the power of Athens. 
Tenophon's ſilence about the fate of Conon, leaves 
room to ſuſpect, that he may have eſcaped from his con - 
finement. It is certain, however, that we hear no more 
of that celebrated commander, who had become the 
terror of Sparta, and had ſo effectually humbled their 
pride, that to accompliſh his deſtruction they deſcended 
to the meaneſt ſubmiſſions, and to a moſt diſgraceful 
ace. | | 
When the other ſtates of Greece were informed of 
the peace concluded between the Lacedemonians and 


the 
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the Perfian n monarch, they were ſeized with the hipheſt 
indi; mation; and, in che firſt emotions of their paſſion, 
tafolved d to reſect it. But. on cooler reflection, they 
n that their domeſtic diffenfions had Glabled 

em from maintaining a war with the Perſians; and 
that, therefore, it was more prudent to acquieſce in the 
treaty. In the mean time, mutual hoſtilities were car- 
Tied on between the Spartans and Athenians; and a 
dreadful maſſacre happened at Corinth, by the inſtiga- 
tion of the Spartans, who, taking advantage of the di- 
viſions prevailing in that city, contrived to a body 
of troops introduced into it; and having ſpirited up the 
inhabitants to murder one another, their troops, in the 
tumult, cut to pieces a great number of the Argives 
and Bcoeotians. 

At Rhodes, a diſſenſion aroſe, in which ihe Athe« 
nians were conſequentially intereſted, One half of the 
inhabitants having declared for democracy, and the o- 
ther for ariſtocracy ; the latter applied 85 or ſupport to 
the Lacedemonians, who accordingly ſent them ele. 
tius with twenty fhips. By this afliſtance, ariſtocracy 
Was ' eſtabliſhed. The Athenians, to whom the ſove- 
reignty of the iſtand was underſtood to belong, in like 
manner, ſent thither Thraſybulus, who having, in his 
way, levied ſome tribute in the iſland of Aſpendos, the 
natives, provoked by the harſh treatment of the ſol- 
ers, joined in an inſurrection, and murdered” Thraſy- 
bulus in his tent. Thus - periſhed that illuſtrious Athe- 
nian, whoſe zeal and bravery had reſtored his country 
to liberty, and whofe magnanimous behaviour, at that 
critical period, intitles him to,a place among the great 
men of thoſe times, 

The Athenians, at this time, entertained the moſt 
ſanguine expectations from the extraordinary merit of 
Iphicrates, who, at twenty years of age, appeared to 
be a perfect maſter in the art of war. — The troops left 
by Ageſilaus at Leſchea, having been diſperſed by that 
commander, the Spartans found it eXPEQIenit to make 
Pe vu the Bœotians. 
Iphicrates 
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Iphicrates being likewiſe ſent to keep in obedience 
the towns reduced by Thraſybulus in his expedition to 
Rhodes, which were all ſituated along the coaſts of the 
Helleſpont, and had, on occaſion of the late misfortunes 
of the republic, embraced: the party of Sparta, laid an 
ambuſh for the Spartan Anaxibias, and defeated him. 
The Eginetæ, about the ſame time, made an incur- 
ſion into Attica, at the inſtigation of the Spartans who 
ſupported them; but were oppoſed by Chabrias, and 
totally routed. The Spartans, however, taking ad- 
vantage of the abſence of that commander from Athens, 
ſent Teleutius againſt Pyreus, who entered it by ſur- 
priſe in the night, took ſeveral ſhips, deſtroyed ſome o- 
thers, and created a great deal of confuſion and terror 
among the inhabitants of Athens. . 
Ibe Athenians and Spartans, weary of exert- 
ing their utmoſt efforts to accompliſh their mu- 387. 
tual deſtruction, were at length conſtrained to 8 
make peace with each other, and with Perſia ; which, 
by their jealouſies and diſſenſions, was now become the 
umpire of Greece. The terms of this peace, as dicta- 
ted by the Perſian ſatrap, Teribazus, governor. of Sar- 
dis, upon the ſuggeſtion, indeed, of the Lacedemo- 
nians, were to this effect: That all the Greek cities in 
Aſia ſhould be again ſubjected to the Perſian govern- 
ment; that the Athenians ſhould retain their juriſdic- 
tion over Lemnos; and that the reſt of Greece ſhould 
be free. CEN: 
Such was the peace of Antalcides, ſo called from the 
.Lacedemonian of that name, who was the principal au- 
_ thor of it, by commiſſion from the ſtate of Sparta, in- 
ſtigated thereto by their jealouſy of the riſing power of 
Athens. In obeying the injunctions of his conſtituents | 
on this occaſion, Antalcides was more than ordinaril 
zealous, from his perſonal animoſity againſt Ageſilaus, 
who was totally averſe to that infamous negotiation, by 
which the liberty and independency of the Greek cities 
of Aſia, in whoſe. defence he had lately performed ſuch 
glorious exploits, were ſo ſhamefully facrificed, - 
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How diſgraceful for the Greeks was the difference 
between this peace, by which' Perſia deprived them at 
once of their power in Aſia Minor, and obhged them 
to abandon their countrymen there eſtabliſhed, ' and 
that made ſixty years before with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, by the Athenian Cimon. Greece then victo- 
rious, not only vindicated its own liberty, but gave law 
to the Perſians. The cauſe of this difference, however, 
is ſufficiently apparent. It aroſe from the mutual quar- 
rels of the ſtates of Greece, of which the Perſian mo- 
narchs ſkilfully availed themſelves.— Beſides, the Greeks 
were no longer actuated by their former ſpirit of inde- 
pendency. eir anceſtors uniformly deſpiſed the gold, 
and rejected the bribes of the Perſians. Now they 
were no longer proof againſt theſe temptations, but 
baſely proſtituted themſelves to the vileſt corruption. — 
Inſtead of uniting againſt the common enemy, th 
fooliſhly valued themſelves on their ſuperiority over each 
other, and exhauſted their force in inteſtine diſſenſions. 
The conſequence was, their being obliged to make uſe 
of the meaneſt flattery to the Kings of Perfia, to obtain 
from them fupplies of troops and money. © 


Affair. of Greece, from the peace of Antalcides, to 
the concluſion of the war of the allies. 


T HE differences among the ſtates of Greece were 
by no means extinguiſhed by this peace of Antal- 
cides. We ſhall till ſee hoſtilities carried on, not very 
intereſting indeed in themſelves, but of much import- 
ance in their conſequences. —{— SON” 
The peace of Antalcides having greatly increafed the 
r of the Lacedemonians, the authors of it, had 
N againſt them all the other ſtates of Greece. 
or by that peace the Thebans were obliged to with- 
draw the garriſons they held in the towns of Bœotia, as 
2 Were 
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were the Corinthian theirs from Argos, This was lan 
effect of jone; praxim of the; ancient Spartan policy, that 
ſtill prœvailed in full vigour namely, to keep deen by. 
every means the power of ſuch. ates as were unable to 
make reſiſtange. nA. 100 erte Wen 18115 
Exom the fame motive, upon complaints being ee 
to them by deputies from the towns of Acanthus gud 
Apollonia, af the too great increaſe of that of Olynthus, 
they, declared war againſt the Olynthians, and ſem an 
army againſt that city, under the command of two bro- 
thers, Kudamidas and Phebidas. The firſt made him: 
ſelf maſter of the town of Potidea, then in alliance with 
the Olynthians.— The other marched to Thebes, wh 
finding the inhabitants divided into two factions, the. 
once contending for oligarchy, and the other for demo- 
cracy, he took advantage of their diviſions, and prevail- 
ed. on Leontidas, the head of the former, which favour- 
ed Sparta, to put him in poſſeſſion of the citadel. This; 
daxing. exploit excited an univerſal hatred agaihſt, the. 
cedemonians, who, with a view of foftening matter 
depoſed and laid a fine upon Phebidas ; but, by, a con. 
tradiction, diſhonourable to the Spartan juſtice,” kept 
ſſeſſion of the citadel ; thus puniſhing the criminal, 
ut approving of the crime. 
About the ſame time Leontidas,. one of the Theban 
generals, arreſted and impriſoned in the citadel Iſme- 
nius, another of their generals, who had declared for 
the popular government. The reſt of that faction, to 
the number of more than four hundred men, among 
whom was the famous Pelopidas, alarmed at this vig- 
lence, fled to Athens; but Epaminondas living chen K 
a private ſtation, entirely employed in the ſtudy of phi- 
lolophy, remained at Thebes. — The enterpriſe of Phie- 
bidas had already occaſioned loud complaints; but the. 
Spartans carried their injuſtice to a greater length ſtill, by 
ſending. commiſſioners to Thebes, who condemned Iſme- 
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nius to death. The Spartan ſenate muſt undoubtedly |. 
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The following year the Olynthians cut in pieces a 
part of the Spartan army, and among the reſt their ge- 
neral Teleutius. But this diſaſter ferved oily to exaſ- 
perate the Spartans ftill more, who redoubled their ef- 
Fon to reduce the city of Olynthus, which its inhabi- 
tanfs defended till reduced to the laſt extremities by fa- 
mine,—The proſperity of Sparta had never arrived at 
fuch a pitch before; for they held in ſabjeQtion the 
moſt powerful cities of Greece, and puniſhed ſeverely 
thoſe who attempted to ſhake off their yoke. The Athe- 
nians were too cautious to oppofe them. But this pro- 
ſperity being altogether founded on injuſtice, could be 
but of ſhort duration. Two illuſtrious citizens of Thebes 
were deſtined to interrupt its courſe. eee 
Pelopidas, the firſt of theſe, was very rich. But, 
though a young man, he applied his wealth to the no- 
bleſt of purpoſes, that of affifting perſons of worth op- 
preſſed by want; and inſtead of following the cleats. 
rable diſſipated life, commonly purfued by young men of 
{ortune, placed his whole delight in bodily exerciſes and 
the uſe of arms. The other, Epaminondas, was, on 
the contrary, poor. But he enjoyed ſuch perfect con- 
tentment in his ſituation, that he never would accept of 
the pecuniary aſſiſtances repeatedly offered him by his 
friend Pelopidas. He wag beſides endued with the 
moſt valuable qualifications; being a man of an ex- 
eellent underſtanding, and of indefatigable activity; a 
brave and ſkilful commander; extremely addicted to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, and entertaining an utter ab- 
horrence to every kind of falfehood, in fo much that he 
was never guilty of an untruth even in jeſt. 
But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance in the cha- 
racers of thoſe two great men, was the intimate friend- 
ſhip that, in ſpite of their very different fituations in 
point of fortune, and their as different taſtes of pleaſure, 
ſubſiſted between them, without ever being affected by 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of jealouſy. But this was owing to 
its being founded on virtue, and untinctured with ambi- 
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tion or ſelf-intereſt, The ſole aim of both was the glory 
and happineſs of their count. 
The Lacedemonians in the mean time uſing their 
power {till more and more prefumptuoufly, gave the A- 
thenians a very ſenſible proof of their domineering ſpirit, 
by commanding them to withdraw their protection from 
the four hundred Thebans, who, upon being baniſhed 
by a public decree of their native country, had taken 
refuge at Athens. The Athenians, however, had too 
much humanity to adopt ſo violent and ſevere a mea- 
ſure againſt ſo great a number of Theban citizens; 
more eſpecially, as theſe very men had contributed the 
moſt to the reſtoration of the popular government, of 
which the Athenians were at that very time enjoying the 
advantages. Pelopidas, full of courage,” and folely in- 
tent on the glory of his country, exhorted his feflow- 
ſufferers in baniſhment to take up arms for aſſerting the 
liberty of their native country, an object to which every 
danger or other perſonal confideration ought to fubmit. 
Nile found all their diſpofitions conſonant to his own. E- 
paminondas, on his part, in like manner animated the 
Theban youth to throw off the Spartan yoke. The ba- 
niſhed Thebans having accordingly concerted the plan 
of their enterpriſe, communicated it to their friends at 
Thebes. Twelve of them, with Pelopidas at their head, 
dreſſed like hunters, entered the city at night, and met 
by appointment in the houſe of Charon, one of the chief 
men in Thebes, Philidas, ſecretary to the principal ma- 
giltrates, being in the plot, had that day invited them, 
with a view to prevent their getting notice of what was 
going on, to a grand entertainment. But in the height 
of their feſtivity a meſſenger arrives from Athens, bring- 
ing a packet containing a circumſtantial account of the 
conſpiracy. Archias, who was already pretty far ad- 
vanced in his cups, on receiving the packet, cried out 
laughing, * Serious affairs for to-morrow,” and, put- 
ting it unopened under his pillow, continued the re- 
alt. | F 


I be conſpfrators, in the mean time, having divided I 
| Nn 2 themſelves, | 
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thernſelves into two parties, one led an by Pelopidas, 
dire&s its courſe to the houſe of Leontides, who being 
awakened. by the noiſe, bravely oppoſes the conſpirators 
ſword in hand, and wounds ſeveral of them; but un- 
able to ſuſtain ſo unequal a combat, is at laſt lain. The 
other party marches againſt Archias, ruſhes armed into 
the hall where the magiſtrates were feaſting, and eaſily 
overcomes them, already Dverpowered with wine. This 
great point carried, they break open the priſons, pro- 
claim ,liberty, ſeize what weapons they can find, and 
arm all they. meet. Epaminondas | joins them at the 
head of a numerous band of youth, and incites them to 
roceed with all poſſible diligence. In theſe eircum- 
the other as ignorant of what is paſſing, 
are-ſeized with the utmolt conſternation. The Lacede- 
monian. garriſon, conſiſting of 1500 men, unacquainted 
with the finall number of the confpirators, ſhut them- 
felves up in the citadel, and ſend to demand ſycepure 
from Sparta. | 

Next day Epaminondas and Pelopidas, at the esd of 
the conſpirators, aſſemble the people, inform them of 
what had happened, and exhort them to ſtand up for 
the liberty of their country. The aſſembly calls "ow 

the reſtorers of their freedom, and loads them with u- 
miverſal Pla. 

Ihe re of the baniſhed Thebans quickly arrive, and 
are ſoon followed by 5000 foot and 500 horſe, ſent by 
the Athenians under the conduct of. Demophon. Several 
bodies of troops ſrom the towns of Bœotia likewiſe come 
to their aſſiſtance; fo that all their forces united, amount 
to 12,000 men, They immediately lay ſiege to the ci- 

tadel ; and the. garriſon being obliged for want of pro- 

viſions to capitulate, is permitted to march away. A 
reinforcement that had been diſpatched from Sparta ar- 
rived tao late; and the Spartans, in reſentment, put to 
death, the, two, officers who had capitulated. | 

This exploit, one of the md{t remarkable prebaps 
that; ever Was executed by ſuxprife, and which may be. 
eampared with that by w hich Were bulus delivered A- 
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thens from oppreffon, acquired immortal glory to Pe- 
7ECbCCV%ꝓ%%%%%ͤ SR A edy 
The Lacedemonians now meditated nothing but re- 
venge w_ Pelopidas and the Thebans; for the exe- 
cution of which, their king, Cleombrotus, led an army 
into Bœotia; but the operations of the campaign were 
confined to ſome ravages of the country. The Athe- 
niaris, in the mean time, dreading the reſentment of the 
Spartans, renounced the league they had made with 
the Thebans, and perſecuted either by impriſonment or 
baniſhment ſuch of their citizens as favoured their cauſe. 
But Pelopidas contrived a 1 for producing a 
quarrel between the Athenians and Spartans. Of con- 
cert with Gorgidas, he prevailed on the Spartan Spho- 
drias, the commander of a body of troops at Theſpia, 
deſtined to ſupport the Bœotians who might incline to 
revolt againſt the Thebans, to ſeize Pireus. Sphodrias, 
being an ambitious vain man, readily undertook the 
enterpriſe, although the extreme mjuſtice of it was ap- 
parent. But not having properly concerted his mea- 
ſures, his intentions were diſcovered, and hrs deſign 
miſcarried. The Athenians complained loudly of "this 
attempt at Sparta; but the ſon of Sphodrias employed. 
his intereſt ſo effectually with Ageſilaus in his fathet's 
favour, that he procured his acquittal. The Athenians 
were ſo provoked at this ſentence, that they inſtantly re- 
newed their alliance with the Thebans. | | 
Much about the ſame time ſeveral other cities revolt- 
ed againſt the Spartans, who, beſides, to crown their 
misfortunes, loſt a great part of their army in the expe- 
dition againſt Bœotia. The famous Athenian Chabrias, 
who, on account of his ſingular military ſkill, was con- 
ſidered as the only commander fit to oppoſe Ageſilaus, 
diſtinguiſſied himſelf highly on that occaſion. ' Having 
drawn up his troops after a new method, he boldly ot. 
fered battle to the Spartan, who, though he had an 
army of no fewer than 18,000 men, was fo ſtruck with 
the excellent order of that of Chabrias, that he durſt 
not venture a battle. 4 e n 
Stk | Chabriag 
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Chabrias gave as ſtriking proofs of his conduct and 
bravery at ſea as he had done at land. He defeated Pol- 
lis, who intended to have intercepted ſome ſhips bound 
to Athens with corn, and conducted the ſflips into Pi- 
reus. Having aſterwards laid ſiege to Naxus, he beat 
the * who came to relieve the place, and diſ- 
ed their fleet. The Spartans loſt in this action 
thirty-two ſhips, and the Athenians eighteen. 6 
loaded with ſpoils, entered Pireus in triumph. 

The Athenians, encouraged by this ſucceſs, equipped 
a fleet of ſixty ſail, of which they gave the command to 
Timotheus, the ſon of the famous Conon, who per- 
fectly maintained the reputation of his father. After 


laying waſte Laconia, he made himſelf maſter of Cor- 


cyra, and defeated the Lacedemonian fleet, . command- 
ed by Mnafippus, who was killed in the engagement. 
The . begged aſſiſtance from Dionyſius the ty- 
rant, to retake this place, and obtained from him a re- 


inforcement of ten gallies; but they were nevertheleſs 


attacked by the Athenian fleet under Iphicrates, who 
had ſucceeded Timotheus in the command, and were 
all taken. Then the Spartans ordered Ageſilaus to march 
againſt the Thebans. But he performed no deciſive ac- 
tion, having only gained over them a few inconſiderable 
advantages. The war, however, proceeded very warmly 
between theſe two ſtates; every day producing ſome 
new action, in which the Thebans, being for the moſt 
rt ſucceſsful, thence acquired additional courage. 
Ehe was the object Pelopidas had in view; who, be- 
fore he choſe to 2 4 a general battle, deſired to ac- 
cuſtom his fellow citizens to fighting. Ageſilaus hap- 
pening to be wounded in one of hoſe {kirmiſhes, was 
rallied on the occaſion by his friends, who told him, 
that this was certainly the reward the Thebans intended 
Ne them the art of wa. 


Pelopidas having Fallen i in with the enemy near Te⸗ 
gyra, attacked them without heſitation, thaugh a- 
mounting to thrice the number of his men. Fur he had 
the tulle confidence in a {mall corps of infantry, which 

| conſiſted 
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conſiſted of no more than zoo men, and was called the 
ſac#ed-band; or, troop: of friends, being wholly com- 
poſed of the braveſt and beſt diſciplined foldiers, united 
beſides by friendſhip, of all bonds the moſt powerful, 
whenee every one of them was reſolved to ſpend the 
laſt drop of his blood in defence of his companion. The 
——.— horſe began the attack. The firſt ſhock was 
very terrible; in the ſecond, the Lacedemonian general 
fell; at which his men deing diſheartened, opened theit 
ranks to let the Theban horſe paſs. But Pelopidas in- 
ſtantly advancing with his ſacred band, completed their 
diſorder,”and made fo great a laughter, that the ſur- 
vivors took to flight in the utmoſt confufion. Pelopidas 
derived vaſt glory from this battle of Tegyra, Till then 
the Lacedemonians, while ſuperior in numbers, had 
never been beaten; but now the Thebans deprived 
them of that honour. 
While thus the difſenfions of the Greeks continued 
without intermiſſion, Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, being 
at war with Egypt, had occaſion for a reinforcement-of 
troops. To obtain theſe, he diſpatched ambaſſadors in- 
to Greece, to renew the peace of Antalcides, and to 
endeayour, if poſſible, to have every ſeparate city pla- 
ced in a ſtate of abſolute independence. He accordmg- 
ly procured commiſſioners to be appointed for this pur- 
| note by the conſent of them all, Thebes having agreed 
to the meaſure with a good deal of reluQtance. Artaxer- 
xes, in the mean time, engaged in his ſervice 20,000 
Greeks, and demanded Iphicrates for their general. 


His expedition, however, having been badly concerted, 
NW unſucceſsful. 


Several cities of the Peloponneſe, eager to enjoy the 
liberty procured them by Artaxerxes's negotiation, ex- 
pelled the governors impofed upon them by Sparta; 
who having rendered themfelves odious by their tyranny, 
were'treated with a good deal of feverity. But at length 


the Athenians, by the means of nm fucceeded 
in appeaſing thoſe commotions. 


At this time there was a proſpect of ſdeing univerſal 
45 tranquillity 
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tranquillity reſtored in Greece. The Lacedemonians 
had, in a great meaſure, renounced that ſuperiority which 
they had fo long affected over the other ſtates; at leaſt 
they ceaſed: to exerciſe it; and the Athenians having 
no other object in view than to reſtrain the exorbitant 
pretenſions of the Lacedemonians, applied themſelves 
to repair their lofles. But this deſirable proſpect ſoon 
vaniſhed ; for the Thebans, become preſumptuous by 
their late ſucceſs, declared war againſt the inhabitants 
of Platea, and having taken both that town and Theſ- 
pia, entirely demoliſhed the former. This daring ex- 
ploit ſo provoked the Athenians, that they immediately 
broke their alliance with them, and this rupture became 
a freſh ſource of war. A NETENE | 
The Thebans, a people naturally obſtinate in their 
reſolutions, and now ſenſible of their own ſtrength, re- 
fuſed to accede to the negociations for a peace, in which 
they thought themſelves treated as inferiors, 'and re- 
turned a haughty anſwer to the propoſals of the Athe- 
nians. Pelopidas, their countryman, was not a little 
active in promoting their ambitious views: a work in 
which he was ſupported both by the council and the 
arms of one of the greateſt men that Greece ever pro- 
duced, namely, Epaminondas, whoſe merit, though 
then living in a private ſtation, ſolely occupied with the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, the Thebans ſoon diſcovered, and, 
forcing him from his obſcurity, placed him at the head 
of their army. | | 
In theſe circumſtances, Ageſilaus declared to the 
Thebans, that if they had a mind to be comprehended 
in the treaty, they muſt previouſly reſtore to liberty the 
towns of Bœotia. Epaminondas anſwered, That with 
this they were ready to comply, provided the Spartans 
would ſet them the example, whoſe pretenſions to ſu- 
periority over Laconia vere no better founded than 
thoſe of his countrymen over Bœotia. Ageſilaus, pro · 
voked at this- anſwer, which plainly ſhewed, that the 
Thebans affected an cquality with the Spartans, ſtruck 
their name out of the treaty, and concluded the peace 
I | with 
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with the other ſtates without them: This was: equiva 
lent to aipoſitive declaration of war. 
Cleombrotus, : accordingly, received tiers from the 
Ephori to march into Bœotia at the head of 10, 00 
foot and 1000 horſe; That king flattered himſelf, that 
the Thebans, deſerted by — allies, were unable to 
oppoſe him. The Spartans at the fame time convened 
the forces of their allies; who joined them more from 
| than inclination. The Thebans, on the other 
hand, were ſomewhat uneaſy on ſeeing theniſelves ob- 
liged to ſupport the controverſy by themſelves alone ; 
their forces altogether amounting to but 6000 men; 
while their enemies had no fewer than -24,000, But ta 
ſupply the odds, Epaminondas and Pelopidas fought for 
the Thebans. As ſoon as Cleombrotus arrived on the 
frontiers: of Bœotia, he ſummoned the Thebans' to re- 
build the cities of Platea and Theſpia, and to ſet the o- 
ther | towns at liberty Epaminondas made anſwer; 
That the Thebans did not think themſelves accountable 
to any perſon for their conduct. After ſuch an anfwer, 
arms alone could decide the controverly. A 8. 
The two armies having met in the plains of ß 
Leuctra, Epaminondas immediately offered baggle. 371 1. 
The view of an army ſo much ſuperior in num- 
bers as that of Cleombrotus; was ſufficient to diſcou- 
rage the braveſt ſoldiers; more eſpecially, as Archidas 
mus; the ſon of Ageſilaus, had lately reinjorced it with 
a conſiderable body of troops levied in Laconia. But 
_ this great ſuperiority of the enemy in point of numbers, 
had no other eſſect upon the Theban army, than to ins 
ſpire them with the hopes of a victory ſo much the 
more glorious in proportion as it was difficult. Epami- 
nondas drew up his army in an orger of battle altoge- 
ther unknown before, of which the invention and CONs 
duct were entirely his own. | 
Cleombrotus had ranged his army in the form of the 
old Grecian phalanx, having his a - 
ſquadrons: along the firſt line of the right wing, where 
* N „ hoped to con- 
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quer the Lacedemonians, by throwing them into diſor- 
der and conſternation, either by the death or capture of 
their general. As it was the left wing of the Theban 
army which muſt attack the quarter where he fought, 
Epaminondas poſted there his heavy - armed foot, and 
the braveſt of his men; and before his firſt line he 
drew up the few horſe he had, to make head againſt 
thoſe of the enemy. As he knew with what ardour the 
Thebans made their firſt attack, he did not doubt but 
they ſhould break the Lacedemonians. 
One difficulty only remained, but which, to a leſs 
able general, might have proved unſurmountable, name- 
ly, to prevent his troops from being ſurrounded when 
they charged. For this purpoſe, Epaminondas ranged 
his right wing, with which he intended only to make a 
ſnew of engaging, in ſuch a manner, as to have only ſix 
men deep, while each rank of his left, on which the 
whole weight of the battle was to fall, was no leſs than 
fifty deep; then he all of a ſudden extended his front 
ſo as to flank Cleombrotus, hoping, by that 'means, to 
provoke him to advance to ſecure his flank, and ſo to 
detach himſelf from the main body of his army. 
The battle was begun by the cavalry. But thoſe of 
the Lacedemonians were ſoon repulſed ; and falling 
back on the infantry, diſordered the foremoſt ranks. 
Cleombrotus, in the mean time, perceiving Epaminon- 
das's apparent deſign to flank him, changed his order 
of battle, intending, in ke manner, to extend the front 
of his right wing, with a view to ſurround Epaminon- 
das. This movement decided the fate of the engage- 
ment. Pelopidas, who at the head of the ſacred band 
covered Epaminondas's flank, and attentively obſerved 
every thing that paſſed, perceiving the diſorder occa- 
fioned in the Lacedemonian army, by the change in its 
diſpoſition, inſtantly makes a vigorous charge upon 
them, breaks through them before they could form 
their ranks, and throws them into confuſion. 
Epaminondas, at the ſame time, leads on his 
to the attack, By his ſkilful conduct, he had already 
| rendered 
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rendered the advantage on his on ſide too great to per- 
mit the victory to remain long in ſuſpenſe. The Lacedemo- 
nians, on the other hand, fought as uſual with incredible 
bravery, Where ever the danger was greateſt, thither 
their braveſt ſoldiers and beſt officers ran in crowds, 
They form a-circle round Cleombrotus, whom they de- 
fend with their launces and ſwords; and covering him 
with their bucklers, ſuſtain for a long while the 1mpe- 
tuoſity of the Thebans, who aim at him alone. His fon 
Cleonymus, together with his belt officers and ſoldiers, 
having breathed their laſt at his feet; the Thebans at 
length cut a lane to him, ſword in hand ; and he him- 
ſelf, covered with his own blood, and that of his gene- 
rous defenders, falls dead at laſt on the field of battle. 
The heat of the battle now rages around the body bf 
the king; where the Lacedemonians, inſtigated with 
fury and deſpair, exerted their utmolt efforts to. revenge 
the death of their general and king ; and for. a long 
time ſpread a dreadful ſlaughter around: but being now 
deprived of their commander, they ſoon fall into diſor- 
der, and begin to loſe courage. The Thebans, on the 
other hand, fighting under the conduct of Epaminon- 
das, who ſkilfully manages their ardour, and repairs 
their broken ranks, at length, after the moſt vigorous 
and obſtinate diſpute, ſecure the victory on their ſide. 
Epaminondas, obſerwng,; that the violent reſiſtance of 
the Lacedemonians proceeded from their deſire to carry 
off the body of Cleombrotus, thought it was better to 
accompliſn the total defeat of their army, than to contend 
with them for ſo poor a conſolation. Wheeling off 
therefore to attack the other wing, which was already 
weakened by the loſs of ſeveral of its officers, he cuts 
the greateſt part of it in pieces, and puts the reſt to. 
flight. Pelopidas is attended with the ſame ſucceſs 
where-ever he fights ; and the Lacedemonians, broken 
and diſordered on all ſides, give ground, quit the field 
of battle, and retreat, with the ſole glory of having ra- 
ſcued the body of Cleombrotus from the hands ot the 
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The goodneſs of the Theban horſe contributed 
ly to the obtaining of this victory; having begun the ade 
2 and defeated thoſe of the Lacedemonians, after 

very little reſiſtance. The latter had then no regular 

diſciplined body of cavalry ; for it was compoſed of the 
horſes kept in time of peace by the richer ſort of citi- 
zens, for pleaſure and convenience; which, on the 
breaking out of a war, were mounted by ſoldiers altos 
gether unacquainted with the diſcipline - requiſite in 
a body of cavalry. The Theban cavalry, on the 
contrary, was excellent, and had already diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the battles of Theſpia and Orchomenus, of 
which they had acquired all the glory. 
Ide loſs of the I hebans amounted only to 300 men, 
while the Lacedemonians left on the field of battle no 
fewer than 4500 killed, and in that number 1000 Spar- 
tans, the flower and _ of their nation. Till now 
there had never happened among the Greeks ſo bloody 
an engagement, the greateſt ſlaughter, on on former occa: 
ſions, ſeldom exceeding 0 men. 

Epaminondas gave himſelf up with all the bade of 
the molt affectionate citizen to the joy of having ſo com- 
pletely defeated the mortal enemies of his country. The 
firſt tranſport of his joy was ſo great, that he could not 
reſtrain himſelf from exulting on account of ſo much 
glory and good fortune. But bs philoſophy ſoon got 
the better of his vanity; though at the ſame time he 
freely indulged ſentiments of a more ration — juſt 
delight. For when the higheſt commendations were be- 
ſtowed upon him on account of his ſucceſs in this ac- 
tion, he diſcovered little ſenſibility to the praiſes laviſhed 
— himſelf, but declared, © That his joy aroſe princi- 

<« pally from the thoughts of the pleaſure which the 
* neus of his victory ſhould ↄccaſion to his father and 
mother.“ A ſtriking inſtance of his goodneſs of 
heart, and of his tender affection to thoſe who had gi- 
ven him being. 

The news of this victory dec at Sparta a | beha- 
Viour extremely oppoſite to what * have been rea · 
7 8 | ſonably 
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ſonably expected. But in that extraordinary ſtate, hu- 

manity itſelf was ſacrificed to the love of theit country. 
The parents of thoſe that were ſlain, congratulated with 
one another with the higheſt appearance of joy and ſa- 

tisfaction; while thoſe who expected the return of their 

relations, diſcovered the deepeſt dejection. This is not 

ſurpriſing when we reflect on. the puniſhment inflicted 

by the laws of Sparta on thoſe who fled in battle. The 

moſt mortifying diſhonours of every kind were heaped 

upon them; every body was permitted to ſtrike and a- 
buſe them; they durſt not come abroad, except in dirty 
ragged garments ; and all perſons were prohibited to 
form any connection with them by marriage or others 
wiſe. So neceſſary did they think it to puniſh coward- 
ice. c 

The Spartans had ſtill further reaſon to be diſquieted, 
on hearing that the Thebans were preparing to enter 
the Peloponneſe. Ageſilaus was then the only man ca- 
pable of delivering his countrymen from their extreme 
diſtreſs. He applied himſelf therefore to reſtore their 
courage; and his firſt care was, to preſerve for the pu- 
blic ſervice thoſe who having fled in the laſt engagement, 
were on that account diſqualified from ſerving in any 
military employment afterwards, but who were too nu- 
merous to be ſubjected to all the rigour of the law. He 
therefore procured in favour of the fugitives a ſuſpen- 
ſion of the penal laws juſt mentioned. Then he made 
an irruption into the territory of the Mantineans, which 
he laid waſte ; but he carefully avoided an engagement. 
The 'Thebans, on the other hand, deſiring to profit 
by their victory, ſent to beg aſſiſtance of the Athenians. 
- But. theſe did not think it proper to comply with theix 
requeſt; for, being defirous that the power of Greece 
ſhould remain properly balanced, they thought it moſt 
adviſable to continue quiet, and for that purpoſe. renew. 
ed the treaty with the other ſtates. The Thebans, 
however, perſiſted in their oppoſition, and being joined 
by the Eleans, Argives, Arcadians, and even ſome of 
the inhabitants of Laconia, whoſe views and intereſts 
(SE NS. Were 
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were the ſame with their own, = formed a league, 
whereby it was agręed, that ach them ſhould have 
liberty to govern el by its on laws. 

This new form of government introduced among the 
Areadians faction and diſcord, the uſual concomitants 
of ſudden political alterations. The Argives in particu- 
lar were diſtracted by the moſt grievous diſſenſions; for 
their nobles, by the inſtigation of the orators, who ap- 
plied their eloquence on this occaſion to the purpoſe of 
ſtirring up difcord and ſedition, entered into the reſo- 
lution of aboliſhing democracy; of which the people 
having gotten notice, murdered one half of the conſpi- 
rators, and had the other formally condemned and exe. 
cuted, the orators themſelves bein 8 comprehended in 
this cataſtrophe. 

In the mean time ſeveral fats of Greece, namely, 
the Phoceans, Locrians, and Eubeans, acceded to the 
Theban league, on pretence of aſſiſting the Arcadians ; 
and marched into the Peloponneſe. Their forces alto- 
gether amounted to 40,000, and when united with thoſe 
of the Thebans, compoſed an army of 60,000 men. 
This-army under the command of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas entered into Laconia, where it laid every 
thing waſte with fire and ſword, and advancing to the 
very confines of Sparta, created in that city incredible 
conſternation, - Plutarch obſerves that in the ſpace of 
600 years, during which the Dorians had now poſſeſſed 
the territory of Lacedemon, no enemy had ever before 
dared to invade their territories. 

Epaminondas having made good his — over the 
Eurotas with the loſs of a great many men, penetrated 
as far as the fuburbs. The Spartans who had never 
before ſeen an enemy at their gates, became furious at 
the ſight ; and defired inſtantly to be led againſt the in- 
vaders, and either to repulſe them, or to die on the 
ſpot. It was with the greateſt difficulty that they were 
reſtrained from putting their purpoſe in execution by A- 
geſilaus, who amidſt this ſtorm that threatened his coun- 

WY _ utter ruin, reſolved to act entirely on the de- 
| f fenſive, 
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fenſive, by all means to avoid a general engagement, 
and to confine himſelf to the defence of the town. This 
conduct excited the murmurs of his fellow- citizens, who 
beheld with horror all the country around them in 
flames. But by his firmneſs and prudence he maintain- 
ed his authority in all its vigour, and ſucceeded in calm- 
ing their tempers. On this occaſion he propoſed to re- 
ſtore the Helots to liberty, and to make them ſoldiers. 
Accordingly, 6000 of them were inliſted. © + _ - 
The Thebans in the mean time endeavoured to brin 
the enemy to a regular action. But Ageſilaus having 
very different intentions, poſted his army on an emi- 
nence within the town, and beſtowed his chief attention 
on keeping all the paſſages ſtrongly and carefully guard- 
ed. Then the Thedans attempted an attack, but were 
repulſed, and many of them flain by a party of 400 
Spartans, who ſallied out upon them from an ambuſ- 
cade. The heroic behaviour too of Iſcholas made them 
ſenſible how dear it would coſt them to take Sparta. 
That brave Spartan, who may be juſtly com on 
this occaſion with the famous Leonidas, by whom the 
whole Perſian army was for a while ſtopt at the paſs of 
Thermopylæ, had been appointed to the command of a 
ſmall party that defended an important poſt. But per- 
ceiving that he muſt be overpowered by the enemy, he 
ſent away the younger ſoldiers, and at the head of the 
remainder, ſacrificed his own life along with thoſe of 
his generous followers in the ſervice of his country. 
Epaminondas finding all his endeavours to draw Age- 
ſilaus out of the town ineffectual, thought it neceſſary 
to retreat; not from a deſpair of being able, with a 
little patience, to reduce Sparta then in a very defence- 
leſs ſituation, but from an apprehenſion of exciting a- 
gainſt his country the jealouſy of the reſt of the Greeks. 
He contented himſelf therefore with having humbled the 
Spartan pride, and with having obliged them to make 
— of a more modeſt tone of ſpeceh with their neigh- 
on TT - 4 on, add 
The Thebans retired into Arcadia, where it was re- 
| 2257 ſolved, 
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ſolved, in conſequence of the advice of Epaminondas, 
and the conſent of their allies, to re-eſtabliſh in their 
antient poſſeſſions the poſterity of the Meſſenians, ho 
had been 3oo years before expelled the Peloponneſe by 
the Spartans, and were at this time diſperſed over the 
iſland of Sicily. The Meſſenians joyfully embraced the 
firſt invitation, and, after dividing their territory, re- 
ceived from the allies a formidable body of troops for 
their immediate defence. The loſs of this country, the 
moſt fruitful in Greece, was ſeverely felt by the Lace- 
demonians. 

Epaminondas and Pelopidas, on their return to The- 
bes, inſtead of receiving the thanks and applauſe they 
ſo well deſerved at the hands of their countrymen, were 
judicially cited to anſwer for the crime of having retain- 
ed the command of the army four months longer than 
the time allowed by law. — A law rigorouſly obſerved in 
the larger republics, from an apprehenſion, leſt ſome 
man inveſted with ſo high an authority, might be 
tempted to uſe it to the ſubverſion of the liberty a his 
country. — They were, therefore, thrown into priſon, 
and an accuſation was exhibited againſt them; for, as 
uſual, their diſtinguiſhed merit had procured them many 
enemies. Pelopidas managed his defence like a man 
apprehenſive of the whimeal inconſtancy and ingrati- 
tude inherent in the diſpoſition of every people under a 
republican form of government. But Epaminondas, 
whoſe reſpectable appearance correſponded perfectly 
with the greatneſs of his actions, pleaded his cauſe with 
a confidence that aſtoniſhed the hearers. Without de- 
ſcending to his juſtification, he recalled to their remem- 
brance all his exploits, and the ſervices he had per- 
formed to his country; and declared, that he would 
lay down his life with pleaſure, if his countrymen would 
expreſs in his ſentence, that his having overthrown their 
enemies in the field of LeuQra without their conſent; 
was the crime for which he-ſuffered. - The manner of 
this defence reſtored the I hebans to their right reaſon, 

2 and 
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and they unanimouſſy acquitted Epaminondas, upon 
whom this trial only refleQted additional glofy. 

As for the Spartans, their late humiliation, and-. the 
_ continual alarms to which they were expoſed, produced 
a change in their diſpoſitions. — They began to murmur 
againſt the government; the city was diſtracted by 
factions ; and nothing went on but cabals and conſpi- 
racies. Theſe inteſtine diſorders afforded great oppor- 
tunity to Ageſilaus to diſplay both his patience and his 
prudence. Having gained over the Ephori to his fide, 
and having diſcovered ſome of thoſe conſpiracies; he put 
ſeveral of the principal ringleaders to immediate death, 
and made it capital for any perſon to be engaged in 
the like for the future. After having by theſe means 
reſtored tranquillity and order in Sparta, he began to 
look abroad for aſſiſtance among the neighbouring ſtates; 
and was lucky enough to prevail with the Corinthians to 
furniſh him with ſome auxiliary forces. £ 

Things begin now to wear a different appearance in 
Greece. We ſhall immediately ſee thoſe haughty Spar- 
tans deſcending to implore aſſiſtance of the fame Athe- 
nians, on whom they had lately inflicted all the miſchief 
in their power, and whoſe utter ruin they would have 
joyfully accompliſhed. At this time, however, they 
found themſelves under the neceſſity of ſending. an em- 
baſſy to Athens, to explain the extremity to which they 
were reduced, and to endeavour to convince the Athe- 
nians, how much it was their intereſt to join with them, 
and to ſtop the career of the ambitious Thebans, who 
ſeemed deſirous of reducing all Greece under their ſub- 
jection. 1 OT Fant 

This octaſion furniſhes us with a ſtriking inſtance: of 
the generolity of the Athenians, as well as of their juſt 
_ diſcernment of the general intereſt of Greece. For 
though the misfortunes brought upon them by the La- 
cedemonians were freſh in their remembrance, they ne- 
vertheleſs reſolved at once to furniſh them with imme- 
diate aſſiſtance; and at the fame time they brought a- 
bout a confederacy with ſeveral other ſtates to oppoſe 
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the Thebans. They refuſed, however, to take any 
part in this war, except upon condition that they were 
allowed to act in it on an equal footing with the Lace- 
demonians, and to exerciſe the chief command alter- 
nately with them, at the rate of four days at a time 
each. As this was by no means a proper ſeaſon for 
Sparta to talk of her ſuperiority, the conditions propoſed 
by the Athenians were agreed to without heſitation. 
The Spartans ſupported in this manner by their allies, 
were for ſome time in a fituation to ſtop, the progreſs of 
the oppoſite confederacy. — But ſoon after, the Arca- 
dians took from them Pallenum in Laconia, put the 
arriſon to the ſword, and effected a junction with the 
Lleans, Argives, and Thebans. The Athenians then 
thought it neceſſary to oppoſe to Epaminondas their 
countryman Chabrias, whoſe troops when united with 
thoſe of the Spartans, compoſed altogether an army of 
22,000 men. Epaminondas, in the mean time, intend- 
ing to penetrate into the Peloponneſe, advanced to the 
iſthmus, which he found defended by a ſtrong wall. But 
diſcovering one part of it weaker than the reſt, he opened 
himſelf a paſſage through it after a. very warm engage- 
ment. Then he advanced into the country, deſtroying 
every thing with fire and ſword ; and having reduced 
Sicyon, he laid fiege to Corinth. But Chabrias arriving 
in the mean time, put a ſtop to his ſucceſs, fruſtrated 
all the future attempts of the Thebans, and at length 
obliged them to depart out of the Peloponnefe. Epa- 
minondas, on his return to Thebes, experieneed once 
more the ingratitude of his countrymen, who accuſed 
him of partiality to the Spartans, and under that pre- 
tence deprived him of the command. They ſoon, how- 
ever, thought themſelves extremely happy to be able to- 
prevail with him again to become commander in chief. 
The news of the battle at Leuctra had by this time 
reached the extremities of Aſia, and the ſucceſs of Epa- 
minondas began to give umbrage to the Perſian mo- 
narch Artaxerxes, to whom an embaſly having been 
diſpatched by the Lacedemonians, the Thebans likewiſe 
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thought it neceſſary to ſend thither Pelopidas upon their 
part. That illuſtrious Theban was gazed upon with 
admiration at the court of Perſia, where his truly heroic 
character quickly diſplayed itſelf, particularly in the eyes 
of the king, with whom he became a great favourite. 
Pelopidas ſoon convinced that prince that it was his in- 
tereſt to protect the Thebans, more eſpecially as they 
had never fought againſt the Perſians, and were the on- 
ly people of Greece now capable of holding the balance 
even between Sparta and Athens; he further repreſented, 
that all his countrymen required was, that Meſſene ſhould 
be maintained in the poſſeſſion of its liberty; that the A- 
thenians ſhould be obliged to withdraw their garriſons 
from the towns of Bœotia; and that the Thebans ſhould 
be accounted allies of the great king. Thus the nego- 
tiations of the Lacedemonians at the court of Perſia were 
in a great meaſure fruſtrated ; for they were able to ob- 
tain nothing more than 2000 mercenaries, with money 
for their pay. But they procured about the fame time 
ſuch another reinforcement from Dionyſias the tyrant of 


Sicily. | 

The war ſtill went on between the ſtates of 
Greece. Archidamus the ſon of Agefilaus, having 
received intelligence, that the Meſſenians had oppo- 
ſed the march of the Lacedemonian auxiliaries from 
Sicily, marched to their relief, engaged the Arcadians 
and Argives, and obtained a ſignal victory, with the 
loſs, as is pretended, of but a ſingle man. The news 
of this victory occaſioned much joy at Sparta, and re- 
vived their drooping courage; for their defeat at Leuttra 
had affected them to ſuch a degree, that we are told 
mu men were aſhamed to look their women in the 
ace. ATE 5 | 
Pelopidas, on the other hand, by his {kill in the art 
of negotiation, daily proeured freſh reinforcements to 
the Theban power. Having acquired the confidence 
of the princes of Macedon, he was, by the mutual 
eonſent of Perdiccas and Ptolemy the ſons of A- 
5 myntas, choſen umpire to decide the diſpute that had 
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ariſen between them, about their ſucceſhon in the king · 
dom. —Pelopidas accordingly pronounced his ſentence, 
and to inſure the execution of it, carried along with. 
him to Thebes, by way of hoſtage, a third fon of A- 
myntas, called Philip, he became afterwards w_ fa. 
mous king of Macedon of that name. 

A formidable power, in the mean time, ſtarted up 
Theſſaly, of which country Alexander of Pheræ ad 
made himſelf maſter, by aſſaſſinating Poliphren the bro - 
ther of : Jaſon, who was the general of the Theſſalians. 
Alexander, with an army of 20,000 veteran ſoldiers, 
made war all around him with uninterrupted ſucceſs, 
and reduced every thing under his ſubjection. -The 
Theſſalians implored deliverance from their miſeries of 
the Thebans, who ſent Pelopidas to their relief. The 
Theban general very ſoon made himſelf maſter of La- 
riſa, obliged Alexander to ſue for peace, and attempted, 
by moderation and indulgence, to inſpire that prince with 
ſentiments of juſtice and humanity. But the exceſs of 
debauchery into which he had plunged himſelf, and his 
cruel diſpaſition, fruſtrated all the Fndeayours of Felo- 

pidas. ed 

Pelopidas having been id. into, Macedonia) on 
. of freſn troubles that had broken out there on 
the death of Perdiccas, (who had fallen in battle), and 
which were chiefly, occaſioned by Ptolemy's: atterppting 
to mount the throne, raiſed an army af mercenaries in 
baſte, and marched againſt Prolemy. Though Ptolemy 
had found means to corrupt many of Pclopidas's fol- 
diers; yet, as he.flood much in * him, he came 
| before him in a very ſubmiſſive manner, and made him 
the moſt ſpecious promiſes. Pelopidas tbereupon at the 
head of a few Theffalian troops, marched into Pharſalia, 
with an intention ta chaſtiſe thoſe mercenary ſoldiers 
who had abandoned, him. Alexander of Pheræ hap- 
pening then to be in that neighbourhood with, a great. 

army, Pelopidas reſolved ta wait upon him as ambaſſa- 
dor of the Thebans. But Alexander, ſecing him ſlen- 
gerly attended, cauſed him to be ſeized, contrary to the. 
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law of nations, and having conducted him to Pheræ, 
threw him into priſon, Pelopidas, though in irons, a- 
ſtoniſhed the tyrant by his firmneſs and reſolution; and, 
upon hearing of his cruelty to the citizens, of whom he 
was daily putting ſome to death, boldly threatened to 
uniſh him for his wickedneſs, if ever he eſcaped out of 
bis hands. While that illuſtrious Theban continued 
under the moſt rigoroug confinement, Thebe, the ty- 
rant's wife, who had likewiſe abundant reaſon of difs 
ſatisfaction with her huſband, on account of his infa. 
mous debauchery, paid a vifit to Pelopidas, and could 
not refrain from burſting into tears, on ſeeing his dif. 
mal ſituation. | | 
When the Thebans heard of the unjuſt ſeizure of 
Pelopidas, they immediately ſent an army againſt the 
tyrant ; which, however, through the unſkilfulneſs of 
its commanders, made but little progreſs, and was con- 
tinually haraſſed by Alexander. Epaminondas happen- 
ing to ſerve in this expedition in the ſtation of a private 
officer, was mtreated by the ſoldiers to undertake the 
chief command. Overlooking, therefore, the ungrate- 
ful treatment received by him from his fellow-citizens, 
and ſtudying nothing but the glory and happineſs of his 
country, he complied with their earneſt ſolicitations: 
The ſoldiers, inſpired with extraordinary courage, on 
ſeeing themſelves conducted by fo ſkilful a general, grew 
impatient to come to action. But Epaminondas, appre- 
henſive for the life of Pelopidas, which was entirely in 
tyrant's power, protracted the war, and fatisfied 
himſelf with holding Alexander in awe. - He even liſten. / 
ed with mildneſs to the ambaſſadors ſent by the tyrant 
to plead his juſtification, and in every thing managed 
him with confummate prudence, making him ſenſible, 
at the ſame time, that it was in his power to chaſtiſe 
him whenever he thought it convenient, He kept him 
therefore in perpetual alarm; but offered him a truce 
ok thirty days, on condition of his ſetting Pelopidas at 
liberty. + To which Alexander having conſented, Epa- 
"ORR eee eee 
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minondas returned to Thebes, happy at having deliver- 
ed his friend out of the hands of ſo cruel an enemy. 
Alexander ſoon gave way to his perverſe diſpoſition ; 
and by his tyranny and oppreſſion, obliged ſeveral cities 
to implore relief from the Thebans, who, at their earneſt 
defire, ſent Pelopidas to their aſſiſtance; but an eclipſe 
that intervened, prevented many Thebans from accom- 
| panying him; and, not daring to contradict their ridi- 
-culous ſuperſtition, he was obliged to depart with an 
eſcort of only 300 horſe. He was incited to this enter- 
priſe, both by his reſentment againſt the tyrant, for ha- 
ving ſo cruelly and perfidiouſly detained him in priſon ; 
and likewiſe Hee a defire of ſnowing, that the Thebans 
were able to overthrow tyranny ; while, on the other 
hand, -their enemies; the Lacedemonians, were reduced 
to the neceſſity of begging aſſiſtance from the tyrant Di- 
onyſius, Son 199 abt Aon 
Pelopidas and his 300 horſe, upon being joined by 
7000 men ſent him from Theſſaly, marched to Cyno- 
cephalus, a place ſurrounded with high hills; and there 
pitched his camp. Alexander, who had an army of 
20,000 men, on being informed of the great inferiority 
of the enemy in point of numbers, marched to give 
them battle. Pelopidas's cavalry broke thoſe of the ty- 
rant at the firſt charge. But the infantry of the latter, 
which were poſted upon the heights, pouring down up- 
on the Theſſalians, obliged them to give ground. Pe- 
lopidas gallopped up with his cavalry to their relief, ral- 
lied them, and put the enemy to flight. Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, and inſtigated. by reſentment againſt A- 
lexander, he looked around for him, and at length per- 
ceiving him, he advanced up to the tyrant, and, by 
name, challeuged him to ſingle combat; but without 
effect; for Alexander retired behind his men. Pelo- 
pidas, blinded by his fury, and not reflecting on the 
danger to which he. expoſed himfelf, nor the duty of 
his rank, ruſhes upon the party that ſurrounded 
364. the tyrant, and cuts down all that oppoſe his paſ- 
a ſage; but is inſtantly overwhelmed by a ſhower 
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of darts, is thrown from his horſe, and transfixed with 
javelins. The Theſſalian horſemen gallop up to his af- 
ſiſtaner, but find him expiring. The Thebans, on 
hearing the news, are inſpired with the greateſt fury; 
and falling with impetuoſity on the main body of the e- 
nemy, cut in pieces 3000 men. 

The ſoldiers were all penetrated with inconſolable 
grief for the loſs of their general, whom, with tears in 
their eyes, they proclaimed to have been their father 
and deliverer. In token of their ſorrow, they cut off 
the hair of their own heads, and the manes of their 
horſes, and ſhut themſelves up in their tents, abſtaining 
from every kind of — Tbe magiſtrates and 
people of the towns through which his body was car- 
ried, came to meet the proceſſion, bringing crowns and 
trophies. The Theſſalians and Thebans contended for 
the honour of burying him ; but the moving arguments 

employed by the former, prevailed on the Thebans to 
Yield them that laſt mournful office. 

II be friendſhip of Epaminondas and Pelopidas had 

been of long continuance, and had been pr er: 
with perfect intimacy and ſincerity. Their ſtrict union, 
and perfect unammity, inſured the fucceſs of all their 
undertakings ; for the public welfare being the ſole ob- 
jeQ of both, entirely prevented the groveling paſſions of 
. envy and jealouſy from obtaining any e in their 
breaſts. Epaminondas's contempt of wealth excited the 
admiration of Pelopidas, who grew defirous of imitating 
the plain frugal life of his friend; but his application to 
the buſineſs of the ate, made him negligent about his 
dn private fortune, which, by that means, ſuffered 
conſiderably. Pelopidas was ee and laborious ; was 
efteemed and beloved by the people, and always pot- 
ſeſſed the greateſt influence in the adminiſtration. He 
aimed at nothing leſs than rendering the Thebans the 
foremoſt people in Greece. 

The Thebans, not fatisfied with mourning the deatly 
of Pelopidas, reſolved to revenge it. Having with this 
view united their forces with thoſe. of the theffalians, 
. | they 
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they diſperſed the remains of Alexander's arniy, obliged | 


2 oo 
- 


him to give up all the places he had taken, and to ſwear 
obedience to the Theban commands. That 
ving-rendered; himſelf deteſtable by his debauchery and 


cruelty, periſhed ſeven years after this period, by the 


hands of his own wife and her brothers. 

Ihe Thebans, in the mean time, were ſolely intent 
on profiting by the diſſenſions of the other ſtates, to aug · 
ment their own. power. But their ſucceſs had now a- 
larmed the reſt of Greece, which was all in motion. A 

te that aroſe between the Arcadians and Mantine- 
ans, furniſhed them with a pretence for again entering 
the Peloponneſe in arms. They accuſed the Arcadians 
of an intention to join the Spartan confederacy; and, 
though the Arcadians denied the 'accufation in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, yet Epaminondas told them, with 4 
tone of authority, that he would judge of their ſincerity 


in the Peloponneſe. This convinced them that a ſtorm 


was preparing againſt them. They therefore made ap- 
tion to the Athenians and Spartans for afliſtance; 


and both theſe ſtates concluded with them an offenſive | 


and defenfive alliance. 
inondas, at the head of the Bœotians, and 4 
body of Theſſalian cavalry, having again marched into 


the Peloponneſe, Tegea, and a part of Arcadia, decla- 


red in his favour. Ihe Spartans, hearing of the mo- 
tions of the Thebans, aſſembled their troops at Manti- 
nea, which they fortified. Epaminondas was then me- 


ditating a bold exploit, capable of ruining the Lacede- 
monians for ever. It was no other than to puſh for- 


wards with his army dire&ly to Sparta, which he hoped 


to ſurpriſe, all their ſoldiers having marched for Nandi 


With this view; he inſtantly put his army in mo- 
tion. But Ageſilaus, who was then on his march to Man- 
tinea, getting notice of his intention, poſted back with 


ſuch expedition to Sparta, that he found himfelf in a fi- 
| to receive the Thebans ; the few inhabitants who 


had remained at home diſpo ſing themſelves in the. beſt 
they could Aong 150 different garter of the 
= 1 : > © town. 


tyrant ha- 
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wn. Epaminondas, however, though diſcovered, re · 
vel to alarm the Spartans; and, for that pur 
apo the town, and penetrated. as far as the market- 
| Ageſilaus ſuſtained his attacks with wonderful 
— and preſence of mind ; and, though far ad- 
vanced in years, exerted prodigies of perſonal valour, 
freely expoſing his life in defence of his country. In 
this, indeed, he was admirably well ſeconded by his ſon 
Archidamus, who commanded the youth, and ſhewed 
himſelf worthy ſuch a father. For having crofſed the 
Eurotas, and taken poſſeſſion of an eminence, he thence 
made a furious charge upon the Thebans, and put 
them to flight. 

It was — this occaſion that Tadas, the ſon of Phebi- 
das, a young Spartan of large ſtature and great ſtrength, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an inſtance of, extraordinary 
bravery. Happening — be at home when the Thebans 
broke into the town, and being ſuddenly alarmed at the 
noiſe of armour, he 3 ſeizes a ſpear in one 
hand, and a ſword in the other, and runs out to oppoſe, 
the enemy, ſtark naked as he was at the time. He 
ruſhes forward where the danger was greateſt, deals 
death around him with every blow, and overthrows all 
that oppoſe him, without receiving any wound himſelf. 
The Fpbori decreed him a chaplet as the reward of his 
valour; but, at the ſame time, laid a fine of 1000 
drachmas upon him, as a puniſhment tor having expoſed 
himſelf without armour. 

Epaminondas finding more cefiffancs than he had ex- 
pected, draws off his army from before Sparta, and 
' marches toward Mantinea, to which he reſolved to lay 
ſiege. That place happened then to be quite defenceleſs ; 
the allies, who had at firſt aſſembled there, having re- 
turned home to take care of their harveſt. But, in — 

mean time, 6000 Athenians, under the command of 

Hegilochus, pales the ſea to join the allies at Mantinea, 

and came juſt in time to fave the place. Falling in with 
the Thebans, they immediately ga ve them battle, which, 
though ſharp, was n of ſhort — ; for the Yhebans: | 
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finding their. project diſappeinted, ede it prudent to 


retreat; ode er NG Bt 29%: 1A 
The Theban general, bare at n hiiledrie 
theſe two laſt attempts, and fearing to forfeit tho conſi- 
dence of his allies on that account, reſolved to come to 
a general engagement, which might at once banken m 
maſter of the Peloponneſe. 
The Theban army, Schr their al- 
368. lies, the Arcadians and Argives, — alto- 
; gether to 30,000 foot, and 3000 horſe: that of 
the Lacedemonians, joined with the Athenian troops, 
and thoſe of their other allies, to no more than 20, 000 
foot and 2000 horſe. The laſt had but few lingers and 
archers, who, | beſides, were not very expert. The 
Thebans, on the contrary, had a great number who 
had come to their aſſiſtance all the way from the bor- 
ders of 1 heflally, and excelled in the uſe of the fling 
and dart. Epaminondas was well perſuaded; that by 
gaining this rey; he ſhould aſſure to Thebes a/ſuperi- 
ority over the reſt of Greece, 70 Ih 25h 
In the opinion of the greateſt maſters in the art of 
war, there never was any thing of the kind more ſxil- 
ful, or more ſingular, than the arrangement of the The- 
ban army in this engagement, which was fought on the 
plain of Mantinea. Epaminondas, though ſuperior in 
the number of his men, omitted nothing that might 


contribute to the ſucceſs of the battle. Never Few he 
employ more art to deceive the enemy, and to. conteal 
from them his intended order of fight, that ſo he might 
attack them with the double advantage of no diſorder, 
and his own ſkill. | 
The Sub mee army was encamped at afoct 
of Mount Parthemus; and that of the Thebans, on the 
deelivity of the ne hill. Epaminondas, without re- 
garding the order of the enemy, whonr he did not 
doubt of diſconcerting, by the ſingularity of his attack, 
formed his men before moving from the place of en- 
campment. On his left wing, which was deſtined to 
— the Lacedemonians therurſebres, be Pas 
A, 1 ans 
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Thebans and Arcadians, being the flower: of his army y 
the — compoſed his right; the Eubeans, Sicy69 
d Locrians, occupied his neff rh ea Ca- 
Paley wal — Mot Ow 1-918 
After informing every corps of the order in whiclh 
it was to fight, he inſtantly changed his diſpoſitiong 
put his army in motion, and, in a moment, appeared 
in a ſingle line, as if intending to march. He advan- 
ced, indeed, towards the enemy; but, from the diſpos 
ſition of his troops, they were convinced that he meant 
to decamp. Still more to deceive them, aſter continua 
ing his march fon ſome time, he at once halted on un 
eminence, and cauſed all his infantry to ground their 
arms. — This behaviour perſuaded the Lacedemonians, 
that Epaminondas intended to encamp: Their officers 
were the firſt deceived, and accordingly quitted their 
ſtations; the ſoldiers, after their example, leave their 
ranks ;' and thus the whole Lacedemonian army, white 
had till then continued in battle arrays breaks w dis- 
perſes all over their camp. ._ * S THEO 
This was the effect that Epaniinondin had Soralden 
and expected. As ſoon as he perceived the Lacedettio* 
nians, in the diforder of an army quietliy retiring. to 
their quarters, from a belief that there was not 
more to be feared, he commands his men to 
their arms, and advances quickly to the attack. The 
enemy, in amazement, run in haſte to recover their 
ranks, and form with all poſlible expedition. They 
think of nothing 2 — to act on the defenſive,” Epa- 
minondas's troops being already formed, while they 
were hardly begun to * their diſpoſition. Notwith- 
ſtanding their ſurpriſe, however, they threw themfelves 
into the form of a phalanx. The Athenian borſe take 
polt on one wing; the Lacedemonian on the other. 
Their precipitation produces confuſion; and, on view- 
ing the excellent order of the Theban army, they could 
expect nothing but a certain defeat. 0 
One pärt of the Theban horſe had Arena Priced 
nnn in front of that of the Athenians, to overawe 
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n taking their infemtry in Amb; 
the reſt -oppefed the emonian”cdvalry2 fpami- 
nondas had intermin among his horſe ſmall partes 
of excellent Theſſalian flingers and archers, a precuu- 
Fon which the Lacedemonians had neglectedo A Don 
45 his cavalry had taken their ſtation, E 
Who had till now led on his army in the form of a pha- 
lanx, with a ſingle line, all of a ſudden orders the ex- 
of his right wing to halt; and, at the ſame 
time, advances briſkly with the left wing in an 
form,; with the point of which, as with the. beak of a 
galley; to uſe Xenophon's expreſſion, he n the 
dentre of the enemy. wer 
He had had the precaution to place in this. wing his 
choiceſt troops, Mich were beſides ſuſtained by thoſe 
of the other wing; the left extremity of which -extend- 
et to this formidable point in which he now advanted. 
His intention was to bear down the 'eentre of the Lace- 
demonians, and then to charge them in flank to right 
and left, when, after being, thus divided, bey might 
be more eaſily overpowered. „ VIDE 
The trumpets having ſounded the charge; the armies, 
us uſual,” ſet up loud ſhouts. The engagement was be- 
by the Lacedemonian horſe, which being much in- 
rior to thoſe of the Thebans, were broken at the firſt 
oitſer, and put to flight, after very little reſiſtance. The 
centre of the enemies was likewiſe borne err aa ol 
mmomdas had foreſeen. But this difadvantage,-far from 
-difcouraging the Lacedemonians, rather animated them 
to exert prodigies of valour, to repair their loss E 
Never, ſays Diodorus Siculus, had the Greeks fought 
aint one another with ſuch numerous armies; never 
were they commanded by more ſkilful generals; never 
had” they diſcovered more firmneſs, valour, and intre- 
pickty. They all entertamed the fame indifference for 
Hife, the ſame deſire of glory, the ſame love for their 
Loan This battle ws now to decide, in the fight 
Sf Af Grete a arms, Whether Thebes, conſtantly vic- 
toriotis the wiols courſe of this war, or Sparta, 


du by its triumphs for ages previous to this war, 


ſhould 


monians 
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ſhout * che ſuperiority over the reſt of their 
country men. From all. theſe motives. united, the two 
parties diſpared- de very with the . obſtinate 


« © ebe er 52 * 264 2 
The foot of both armies made the firſt attack with 
Wai ame Theſe being ſoon broken, they betook 
themſelves to their ſwords. - Then the action became 
one of the moſt bloody that had ever been known 
— the earth was ſoon covered with the dead 
wounded, and drenched with blood. But in ſpite of. 
the precautions uſed by Epaminondas for ſecuring the 
victory on his ſide, it ſtill remained Joubifaltz 48. and h 
now ſaw, that a deſperate effort was ee to int 
the ſucceſs of his wiſeſt meaſures. | 
In this decifive moment, Epaminondas, nil bucher 49 
animate his men, thought it neceſſary to act the part of 
Ls ſoldier rather than that of a cautious general. 
Aſſembling therefore a choſen. band of his braveſt Tho- 
bans, he exhorts them to follow the example he is no 
to ſnow them, and then ruſhes impetuouſly upon the 
Lacedemonians, determined to ſacrifice his life, if * 
enn thereby decide the fate of the engagement. Fol- 
lokved: by his troop of Thebans, he drives all before 
him, and cuts a lane through the enemy. The Lacede- 
begin to ſtagger, by and by give ground on all 
ſides, and at laſt retire from the field of battle. 
mihandas - purſues them, and makes ſuch a- ſlaughter, 
that the ground where he and his troop fought, was, 
by the account of Diodorus Siculus, covered. = ge 
of Lacedemonians.  .. 
To render the victory complete; it was now only ne- 
ceſſary to recal the victorious Thebans from the purfuit 
ol thaſe that fled, and to lead them againſt the wings of 
the Lacedemonian army, which ſtill kept their ground. 
But ſuch valour and prudence are {ſeldom united. Epa- 
minondas, i by the ardour of his courage, was 
no longer maſter of himſelf, and ſeemed reſolved not to 
tet à ſingle Lacedemonian eſcape... Having advanced 
ampoadexty 1 the a of them, without "Re 
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chat his brave.troop vas every-meiment diminiſning he 
found himſelf at-] almoſt alone, ſurrounded — 
eroud of Lacedemonians; 5 | 
attack him from all ſides, This brave man, — 
lecting all his ſtrength, fupports, with a truly herdic 
bravery, the unequal combat, and wards off, with“ his 
buckler, the 9 darts poured upon him frm 
every But while he is thus intent on defend - 
ing himſelf, an officer makes a puſh at him with his 
lance, and plunges it into his breaſt. The wood having 
broken, the iron —— faſt in the wound, and Epami- 
nondas, covered with his own blood, falls half dead to 
the ground. The news is immediately ſpread through 
both armies. The Thebans, furious for the loſs of their 
general, run to the ſpot where he lay wounded, and 
bear down all before them. A ſhocking ſlaughter pre- 
vails round the body of Epaminondas, both parties 
fighting with the moſt — obſtinacy to get poſſeſſion 
of it. The Thebans, however, prevail at laſt, and 
carry off their commander, though almoſt without life. 
Their fury redoubles at the fight, and they vent it upon 
the Lacedemonians, who now began to fly on all ſides. 
But the 'Theban commanders, — that victory 
had hitherto declared in their favour, and being unwil- 
ling to hazard their good fortune any further; cauſed . 
the retreat to be ſounded. 950153) 
When the Thebans were retired to their camp;-the 
phyſicians, on examining Epaminondas's wound, jud- 
ged-it to be mortal; and gave it as their opinion, thut 
— muſt ſoon die, — the iron were draun from his 
breaſt; and that it was probable he might expire under 
the operation. Epaminondas heard them with the 
greateſt calmneſs; and perceiving that his laſt hour was 
at hand, called "a his armour- bearer, and aſked him 
whether his ſhicld was ſafe. The man anfwering that 
it was, and having ſhewn it to him, a ſmile of joy im- 
mediatel — the face of Epaminondas, who ta- 
King bold of his ſhield, embraced it, ſays Juſtin, as the 
en ;of his labours and of his glory. He next 


in guired, 
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inquized}} which 9 had fematned the con- 
z3band; oh aAſſured that the Lacedemonians 

| had! quitted the field o of battle, Then, ſays he,; I have 
ceſcived dong enough, ſince I die with the nden of 
* — been beaten; ? * 
After ſaying ' this, he deſired the plrpſicians to 
pull the iron from his breaſt. As it was not doubt- 
ed that he would die under the operation, the hearts 
of all preſent were penetrated with the moſt ex- 
treme ſorrow. In the midſt of this general dejection, 
one of his moſt intimate friends could not reſtrain him- 
felf from burſting out into the following exclamation'z 
« 0 Epaminondas, you die, cried he, you die, with- 
out leaving us even the hope of ever ſeeing you re- 
“ vive in any of your poſterity, for you leave no child 
behind you. Fou are miſtaken, replied Epami- 
e nondas calmly, I leave behind me two immortal 
ee daughters, the victory of Leuctra, and that of Man- 
tinea.” The phyſicians having then, with much dif- 
ficulty, extracted the iron from his breaſt, he fainted a- 
way. Some hiſtorians tell, that he drew it from the 
wound with his own hand. Whatever may'be m that, 
he expired a few moments after, as if in the arms of 
victory, with a ſmile of joy and ——— diffuſed: over 


his countenance. 


Cicero regards Epaminondas as the completeſt ein. 
racter of Greece. The advantages beſtowed on him by 
nature, were improved by the admirable education gi- 
ven him by his father, who entertained fo ſtrong a paſ- 
. hon for the arts and ſciences, that, in the purſuit & them, 
he ſpent all his fortune. Epammondas, naturally of a 
philoſophical genius, preferred the good education given 
him by his father, to the greateſt eſtate he could have 
left him. Maſter of his paſſions, and fond of tempe- 
rance and fimplicity, he lived happy in a ſtate of the 
narroweſt mediocrity. The honour of his country was 
the motive of his whole conduct; and his time was en- 
tirely employed about the public welfare, and the im- 
provemetr. of his underſtanding. "Though naturally ad- 
dicted 
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before he choſe to venture on the ot — war. His 
order of battle at Leuctra and. Mantinea, procured him 
the character of the moſt complete maſter. of taclics of 
his time. That of Mantinea, in particular, was ac- 
counted the maſterpiece of this excellent commander. 
His countrymen, who, till his time, had been buried. 
in indolence, and a total ignorance of the art of war, 
ſtood in need of ſuch a maſter. By his eare and appli- 
cation, he at once made them a nation of ſoldiers, and 
put them in a capacity of diſputing the ſuperiority of 
Greece with the people then in poſſeſſion of it. Pelo- 
pidas, it is true, had the honour of beginning the work; 
but that of carrying it to its perfection belonged to 
minondas alone. In the battle of Leuctra, the The- 
bans, unaſſiſted by any allies, humbled the pride of 
Sparta, Epaminondas, in every encounter, diſcomfited 
thoſe celebrated Spartans, ſo renowned in. all hiſtories, 
and gave irreparable blows to their power, He uſed, in 
jeſt, to 'fay,. that he had taught them to lengthen their 
monoſyllables, alluding to their laconie anſwers, the o- 
verbearing tone of which had fo much diſguſted the o- 
ther — His integrity was without example. He 
not only himſelf rejected, with indignation, s large ſum 
of money offered by the Perſians to corrupt his integri- 
but even obliged Micithus to return the re- 
ceived by him for making the propoſal. In a word; he 
was not only a ſkilful commander, a profound ſtateſman, 
and a man of learning and ſcience, but his virtue in 
private life reflected additional luſtre on all thoſe other 
ſhining qualifications. 

The views and hopes, of the Thebans As dure in 
Epaminondas's grave. Their thoughts were now intire- 
ly turned to peace; and as their enemies were ſtill more 
exhauſted by the war than they, the terms of acccom- 
modation propoſed were very honourable for the The- 
dans. It was agreed, that each party ſhould” retam 
what it had Non The Lacedemonians alone, by the 
e bf” Ageſilaus, refuſed to accede to we treaty, 


under 
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und that it comprehended the inhabitants of 
Maſſenes They preferred war, therefore, in) the hopes! 
of r that eduntry. A $/ was much bla 


eeovering 

med on this oon, for perſuading his countrymen 16: 
perſiſt in a ruinous war, rather than to embrace ſo fa · 
vourable an opportunity of procuring an advantageous 
peate q and he was looked upon as an obſtinate man, 
who preferred the pleaſure 9 ene 
the happineſs and quiet of his countgg. 

At this time Tachos King of Egypt — n 
threatened with an invaſion from the Perſian. mo- 362 
narch, ſent to defire the aſſiſtance of a body 
of troops from the Lacedemonians, with Ageſilaus to 
command them. His requeſt was complied with; and 
the world was ſurpriſed to ſee a king of Sparta at ſuck 

an advanced period of life, ſpent in continual action 
and fatigue, ſubmit to ſerve under a foreign prince; 
and the event afforded him abundant cauſe to repent 
of lis imprudence. The Egyptians, prepoſſeſſed with a. 
high opinion of Ageſilaus, from his great reputation as 
a moſt ſkilful general, had figured to themſelves a king 
of a oble rs appearance.. They were, therefore, 
exgcedingly ſurpriſed to find him an old man, of. a de- 
ſpieable * S and could 
hardly refr from inſulting him. He expected to 
have had the, lo dealing of the war, but inſtead. of 
that he gat the command only of the mercenaries, that 
of the navy being committed * the Athenian Chabrias, 
and the king retaining to himſelf the ſupreme. direction 
both of the army and af the fleet. ol 
Taches, diſregarding the advice of Ageſilaus not to 
advance too far from his own frontiers, reſolved to 
march. into Phenicia. Ageſilaus, provoked at this ſtep of 
the King, joined à faction of the Egy Egyptians Who had 
reyolted againſt, him in his abſence, and had advanced 
Nectenabus al the. throne. Plutarch bolgl treats this. 
, Maps, as downright. a ny frea- . 


Lacedemonians, rom then C Br 
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Fore, it was lofficzent Feaſon to prefer the uſeful — the 

honourable; that he believed the ſide he embraced 
might better promote the glory of Sparta, or that the 
king for whom he declared, was more attached to 
— objects that in a Grecian breaſt. man e- 


0 er canhderation.- 
. prince of the city of Mendes having red . i 
n third competitor for the crown, in oppoſition to Nec- 
tenabus, A gefilaus adviſed to fight him immediately. 
But Nectenabus was of a different opinion; of which, 
however, he had ſoon reaſon to repent. After having 
learned, by experience, that Ageſilaus was in the right, 
he thought proper to follow his counſel. - Ageſilaus 
thereupon. defeated his opponent, and made him priſoner. 
Having, at length, ſecured Nectenabus on the throne, 
he ſet ſail-for Lacedemon; but being driven by con- 
trary winds on that part of the coaſt of Afriea called - the 
Harbour of Menelaus, he there fell fick and breathed bis 
haſt, at the age of 84 years. His body was carried: to 
Sparta, and his an neee Suceoedord him in the | 
1 ig hang cx, 
ſilaus Gina one of the moſt confalrague and-1n- 
torch characters exhibited in the hiſtory, of Greece, 
as much on account of his perſonal — as of the 
very important tranfactions in which he was conſtantly 
engaged. Though nature had loaded him with a deform- 
ed and ungrateful perſon, yet his wit and it procu- 
red him univerſal eſteem and admiration. a plain 
Spartan, he preſerved on the throne, even” to a degree 
of affectation, the ancient Spartan ſimplicity and auſte- 
rity. of hfe. He always behaved as the moſt: zealous 
protector of the laws, ta which he himſelf paid the moſt 
crxact and perſect obedience. This part of his character 
excites the higheſt admiration, + The deferenee and re- 
ſpect ſhewn by him on all occaſions, ta the Ephori and 
ſenate, was at once magnanimous and political; às it ſe- 
£ cured ta him their wn. aud ſupport in all his un- 


dertakings, 
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s. He poſſeſſed every qualification of the moſt 
ſkilltul — active, brave, fruitful in ſtratagemo, 
cool and intrepid in a Hon. In private life his cha- 
racter was extremely amiable; ' He was ſo fond ef his 
children, that he ſometimes joined with them, even in 
their amuſements. He was likewiſe a moſt affectiomate 
and warm friend. —In his old age he became haughty, 
imperious, and more reſtleſs than ever, breathing no- 
. but war; and he is reproached with having ſacri- 
the repoſe and welfare of his country to his hatred 
of the Meſſenians and Thebans. His eulogium bs; writ- 
ten in the moſt maſterly manner by Xenophon- 14 
About this time died Artaxerxes — We pA 
king of Perſia, in an advanced age, and borne” 
down with ſorrow at the conſpiracies formed a- 
gainſt his life by his own children, who — 
impatient to poſſeſs his throne. Ochus, the moſt wicked 
of his ſons, having procured the aſſaſſination of his two 
brothers, ſucceeded Artaxerxes in the kingdom This 
Ochus was the worſt prince of his race, and rendered 
himſelf infamous by his cruelty ; for he put to deatli, 
without any ſeruple, all the wn and prineeſſos of his 
blood, and all others who gave him the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
Ochus, on receiving ſome cauſe of diſcontent from Ar- 
tabazus, governor of one of the provinces of Aſia, ſeri 
againſt” him an army of 62, oo men. But the Athe- 
nian Chares, whom the ſatrap had prevailed on to A- 
ſiſt him, entirely routed this army with a ſmall ſleet, and 
ſome Greek ſoldiers. But the Athenians, imimidated 
by the threats of Ochus, recalled Chares. Artahazus, 
to ſupply the place of Chares, obtained ef the Thebans 
a reinforcement of 5000 men, commanded by Pamme- 
nes, and with their > ſtance beat the army of Ochus a 
ſecond time. But that prince having prevailed on the 
Thebans, by means of a large ſum of money to with. 
draw their troops likewiſe, Artubaaus found himſelf un- 
able to make head againſt him m enger; and ben. 
fore took ræſuge with Philip king of Macedon. 
A This var war broke out . 5 betawen tlie jor 
R r 2 nians 
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bigs UAE tele WES? the iſlands of Chios, Cos, Rhodes; 
| 7 entered into u con- 
federacy to render c of Athens. 
10 feduce theſe to obedlience; requited the moſt 
ful forces, und the beſt” the Athenians then 
On this occaſion Chabrias, and 
Nmotheus acquired great glory. According to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, theſe were the laſt Athenian — 
whoſe names deferve to be perpetuated in hiſtory. - - 
The war on the part of the Athenians began with the 
Pk of Chios, which was quickly relieved by the-allies.. 
There Chares commanded the army, and Chabrias the 
fleet. Chabrias forced his paſſage into the harbour; 
but being deſerted by the other gallies, whoſe com- 
manders were afraid to follow bins his own was far» 
rounded; and pierced through and through. He ne- 
vertheleſs obſtinately refuſed to quit his ſhip and fave 
hwnſelf byſwimming, as he might have done, and there- 
fore periſhed along with her. Chabrias had formerly 
acquired a high reputation, and ef; 


pecially when he was 
nt to the relief of the Thebans againſt the Spartans. 
In an action that happened on that oceaſion, ſeeing him- 
ſelf abandoned by his allies, he ordered his foldiers to 
cloſe their ranks, and ſtooping down to the ground on 
one knee, to cover themſelves with their ſhields,” and to 
extend their fpears. In this ſingular order he ſuſtained 
the ' attack 6f the enemy, who found it impoſſible to 
break his ranks. On tHat account the Athenians erect- 
ed'a ſtatue to his W in the enn _ which he 
then fought. 2 03 v1 a! = 
7-Chares ſycceeded Chabrias - in the ee the 
fleet. But the Athenians finding their enterpriſe againſt 
Chios proceeding but flowly, relinquiſhed it altog — ; 
and at the fame time fitted out a ſecond fleet of Go, gal: 
kes, whidy' they put under the eommand of Iphierates, 
and of Timotheus the ſon of the famous Conen. The 
Athenians, by laying ſiege to Byzantium, obliged the 
allies to relinquiſh that of Samos, which they had un- 
dertiken about the ſame time, and to fly to W 
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ſhould attack the enemy, contrary. to the opinion 
beth oh Iphicrates and Timotheus, who: would by no 


means conſent to hazard à battle in ſuch circumſtances. 


Chares, provoked at their refuſal, ſent letters to Athens; 
in which be complained loudly of his colleagues, and 
his powerful faction in the city did not fail to Cup» 
theſe-camplaints. The Athemians ve ey 
— and Fimotheus to trial, impoſed a fine of 100 
— Thats, who, on a former occaſion, had 
to his countrymen, from its enemies, no leſs a 
ſum thau 1200 talents, without reſerving the ſmalleſt 
part of it for himſ$f. This is a remarkable inſtanceof 
— ingratitude of the giddy worthlcſsn mob that 3 
Athens. 


„Timotheus, pushed at need a treatment; — 
red to Chalcidas, where he ended his days a few years 
after. It is remarked, of this illuſtrious Athenian, that 
it was he who completely reſtored to his c 
their ſuperiority at ſea; a revolution indeed which his 
father had begun. Timotheus was, beſides, a man of 
great learning and diſtinguiſhed himfelt no leſs by his 


e than by his ſtrong and juſt taſte for the 
ſcionces. The uninterrupted — that attended him 


in all his enterpriſes, drew upon him much envy, and 


gave Ooecaſion to a piece of painting, in which Limo- 
theus as repreſented ee with Fortune at his ſide, 
taking towns with a net. Timotheus, piqued at this in- 
ſult, maintained, that bis ſucceſs was chiefly owing to 
his abilities: And as for the picture, he anſwered, 
with a great deal of wit, ./f tate towns while a- 
Nee, what might I not perform if awale lt 
appears, however, from what we have juſt now related, 
_ Fortune wearied at * of in her favours _ 

m. ile; «£73447 

Iphierates being likewiſe-called to ſtand tial, and — 
d; n ſufficient". to * entirely upon 1 — 


| — 


of arguments; introduced into the a number 
of young men, armed with daggers, of which they took 
care now and then to diſcover the points to the view of 
the judges. This newy method of his defence 
produced all the intended effect; for the j were 
antimidated; and acquitted, Iphicrates. The fickle diſ- 
| Poſition of the people of Athens, who always behaved 
wich the Higheſt in zratirude to their beſt generals may, 
in a great meaſure, excuſe this ſingular This 
capricious ungrateful conduct is likewiſe a as onc 
of the principal cauſes of the ruin of their republic; 
thoſe men who were poſſeſſed of abilities to ſerve the 
ſtate, being often obliged to provide for their perſonal 
ſecurity, by a voluntary exile; by which means Athens 
could no longer find generals to command its armies. 
Io return to Iphicrates.— That brave man had parti - 
cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, when very young, in a ſea- 
fight; and his merit ſoon procured him the honour of 
the chief command. No Greek general ever -under- 
ſtood the military art better than he. He was extreme 
rigorous in inforcing a ſtrict diſciphne among his troops, 
by which he had made — — of 
evolution, that inſtantly on perceiving the ſignal, 
they performed the motion required. Haie 
were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the name of Iſhi- 
cratians. He invented a more convenient fort of arms 
and cloathing for the ſoldiers, particularly by, lengthen - 
ing cheir ſpears and ſwords. - In a wotd, he beſtowed ſo 
much attention on the moſt minute particular relating to 
the buſineſs of war, that he ſeemed to have bern ex- 
preſsly formed by nature for the profeſſion of arms. He 
was endued with ſuch ſtrength of body, that once in a 
ſca. engagement he ſcized his antagoniſt in his arms, 
and carried him, armed as he was, into his ou hip. 
He is ſaid to have been of mean extraction; but Yiu 
ſentiments were far from diſcovering any tincture af al 
birth ; for never did any man poſſeſs a-more lofty ſoul ; 
andibis fon Memftheus thought hindelf mort hi 


by being deſeruded of iuch a father, than by 
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princeſs, theidaughter of Cotys king of Thtace, for his - 
mother. Iphicrates,- on - upbraided with the mean- 
neſs of his birth, by one who was deſcended of Harmo- 
dius; anſwered, It is true the nobility of my family 
6 begins in myſelf, while that of yours ends 115 ö 
Chats, after having accompliſhed the diſgrace of his 
colleagues, ſoon ſhewed himſelf a moſt unworthy ſuc+ 
ceſſor to them. Being as avaricious as vain, he ſuffers 
ed himſelf to be corrupted by Artabazus ſatrap of Aſia 
Minor, then warmly preſſed by the Perſian monurch; 
and was lucky enough to relieve him from the da 
where with he was threatened. On that occaſion he was 
accuſed of having abandoned the ſervice of the | 
blic, but had intereſt enough to ſcreen him from the 
puniſhment-he deſerved. The Athenians, dreading the 
— of the king of Perſia, beſtirred themſelves 
— a general peace, to which they had been 
hos rted by the excellent orations of Iſocrates; 
who, recalling. to their remembrance the glorious days 
of Athens, when their anceſtors ſacrificed every confi. 
deration to the maintaining of the liberties of Greece 
—repreſented to them, that the real greatneſs of a ſtate 
does not conſiſt in the extent of its conqueſts; which 
it can never effect without ſome kind of injuſtice, bur 
in wiſely governing its ſubjects, and by juſtice and mo- 
deration making itſelf to be beloved *, its neighbours. 
This:war, after continuing three years, was at length 
terminated by a peace; of which the chief condition 
was, that Rhodes, Byzantium, nen and ny _— | 
enjoy perfect liberty. + $652: 
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| logſe to their pleaſures, and particularly to their natural 
inclination for public ſhows and diverſions, which they 
carried to the higheſt pitch of extravagance. ,. Pericles 
had been very inſtrumental in inſpiring them with this 
taſte, principally from political motives, to pleaſe and to 
amuſe his reſtleſs countrymen, that he might acquire 
their affection, and divert, them from caballing againſt 
his adminiſtration; and partly from a natural elegance 
of mind, which rendered him Par tial to an amuſement 
at once the moſt rational, ingenious, and inſtructive, 
that ever was deviſed. But the incomparable dramatic 
pieces which graced. the Attic {tage had at length ſo be- 
witched the imaginations of that lively people, that they 
became fond of them even to tolly, and to the gratifi- 
cation of their theatrical taſte ſacrificed the glory and 
buſineſs of the ſtate. The poets and comedians. became 
the idols of the people, and by engroſſing the whole pu- 
blic attention, made thoſe who had expoſed their lives for 
the intereſt of the commonwealth to he quite overlooked. 
The public money was laviſhed away upon buffoons and 
ſingers; and the annual expence of the theatre alone 
exceeded that of an ordinary campaign. To, ſup 
thoſe fooliſh extravagancies, they appropriated the funds 
ſet apart for the exigencies of tlie ſtate, prohibiting, 
at the ſame time, under pain of death, every perſon 
from propoling any other application of them. A peo- 
ple ſo obſtinately blind to its moſt important intereſts, 
deſerved to be chaſtiſed tor its folly, by becoming a prey 
to ſome of its more virtuaus neighbours. 
. _ While the Athenians, and after their example moſt 
of the other Greeks, gave themſelves up in this manner 
to luxury and pleaſure, the Macedonians, till then an 
obſcure nation, formed a deſign of profiting by their 
lethargy, and meditated the conqueſt of their country. 
Thex had been always regarded as barbarians by the 
recks, who continued to give them that appellation, 
till they had carried their victorious arms into Aſia. The 
deſcendents of Caranus, the firſt king of Macedonia of 
whom we have any knowledge, had reigned without, 
= I | _ Interruption. 
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interruption in that kingdom down” 257th period of 
which we now ſpeak. 4% it isn 
We have mentioned adore. that Perdicess; the for of 

Amyntas, having mounted the throne," a diſpute on that 
head had ariſen between him and his brother Ptolemy, 
which by mutual conſent was referred to the judgement 
of Pelopidas; who decided the matter in favour of Per- 
diccas, and obliged both the competitors to como to an 
agreement; for the more ſure obſervance of which, he 
carried along with him to Thebes —— the third ſon 
of Amyntas, then 4 boy about ten years old This — 
pened about the year before Chriſt 373. 

Philip received his education in the family of Epam⸗ 
nondas; and, to the misfortune of Greece, profited but 
too well by the leſſons of that great maſter in the art of 
war. From the manner in which he opened his wiy to 
the throne, through a thouſand difficulties; he ſoon dilz 
covered a genius capable of the greateſt undertakings.” 
He had remained now ten years at Thebes, when he 
got notice, that Perdiccas was flain in a battle with the 
Illyrians, and had left behind him an only fon, - Amyn⸗ 
tas, yet an infant. An ambitious mind has its attention 
conſtantly fixed upon the means that may conduct to its 
objeck. Philip withdraws in ſecret from "Thebes, ar- 
rives th Macedonia, obtains himſelf to be declared tutor 
to his nephew, and in that quality aſſumes the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The Macedonians having been 
lately worſted in war, were now ſurrounded with ene- 
mies, who were making diſpoſitions to profit by their 
misfortunes. Philip therefore A applied him- 
ſelf to reſtore their broken courage, to gain the affe 
tion of the people, and to diſcipline the troops. 
The Macedonians, full of admiration of his great 360. 
qualities, depofed his nephew, and advanced _ 
him to the throne. Philip, then about twenty-four years 
of age; haſtened to fulfil the public expectations. The 
talent of, eating g, which he already poſſeſſed in an e- 
minent deßr Ei him univerſal age 7a and af- 
ws of 4 118 FER, IP" C716; 6" 
Sf His 
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His firſt care was the reſtoration of military diſcipline, 
a point upon which he ſhewed bimſelf extremely ſevere: 
But at the fame time, to induce the ſoldiers 5 {ſerve 
with greater zeal, he treated them in other reſprcts 
with ſingular kindneſs and diftinQion; , uſually; calling 
them by the flattering name of n was 
Philip who inſtituted the Macedonian phalanx: à batta» 
lion in the form of a long ſquare, having 1000 men in 
front, with ſixteen of depth, all armed with 
bout twenty-three feet long. This phalanx preſented 
an impenetrable rampart, and marched fo cloſe as to be 
able to ſuſtain the moſt violent ſhocks of the: 
and at the ſame time to bear down every thing that op- 
poſed it. Accordingly, the famous Roman, Paulus . 
milius, who in his battle with Perſcus, the laſt king of 
Macedonia, was oppoſed by ſuch a phalanx, declared, 
that he had never ſeen any appearance more eapable of 
ſtriking terror, and had even trembled at it himfelt. 
But as this body was under a neceſſity of moving alto- 
gether, its ſtrength conſiſting entirely in its union, it 
always required a plain open field to act on, otherwiſe 
it was no longer invincible. It was often difficult to 
find a field of ſufficient extent to contain ſo . ee 
of men. 
To ſecure himſelf. on the ane, Philip's chief care 
was, to remove his competitors out of the way, to ex- 
tinguiſh domeſtic factions, and to ſubdue. his enemics by 
repeated victories. Overawed at this time by the Athe- 
nian power, he endeavoured to negotiate a ticaty with 
them, and ſucceeded. But this treaty was of ſhort con- 
tinuance, as we ſhall by and by ſee. 5 return to 
Athens. : 
In that city a man began ws this time — 
whoſe extraordinary merit was ſoon to make a. great fi- 
gure in the affairs of Greece. By the extent of his ge- 
mius, and the power of his cloquence, he was deſtined 
often to fruſtrate the deſigns of Philip, and to bea con- 
tinual check upon all his enterprizes. , This was the fa · 
mous De ences. As his name conveys to our a 
as gination 
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-gination the idea of cloquetice "itſelf, it is proper for a 
moment to fix yo Particular attention on o extraordi- 
A man. 11. 
ue born 0 Athens, in che yea before Chriſt 
Idar twe years after Philip,” of a father, by trade a 
Slack ſmith, but one of the moſt confiderable in his 

profeſſion: © He was left an orphan very young, Hap- 
to be n witneſs of the applauſe beſtowed on the 
orator Calliſtrates, he conceived a violent deſire to ac- 
quire glory by the fame means, and dedicated himſelf 
eftirely to the ſtudy of rhetoric. It may not be im- 
| on wok es hete to mention the obſtacles thrown by nature 
in the way of bis becoming an orator ; a weak ſtam- 
—— voice, which rendered his articulation confuſed 
and heſitating; a diſagreeable tone of declamation ; and 
a/perſon void of all thofe exterior advantages, which are 
calculated to prepoſſeſs the favour of an audience, and 
as it were, the way to perſuaſion. So many dif- 
Heultics' would have prevented any other perſon from 
purſuing this career. But Demoſthenes reſolved to ex- 
ert his utmoſt efforts to overcome them, and for that 
purpoſe employed the moſt painful methods: ſometimes 
declaiming while climbing up ſteep places; ſometimes 
haranguing by the ſea - ſhore, where he re reſented to 
Hhimſelf the Bolle of the waves as the tumults of a popu- 
lar aſſembly; and ſometimes profiting by the advice and 
example che principal comedians of his time, from 
whom he learned the graces of action. 
It is true, that in other reſpects he had received from 
nature ſome of the happieſt diſpoſitions for a public 
ſpeaker. © He poſſeſſed an accurate taſte for all the re- 
finements of the Greek language, amazing talents for 
compoſition, and extraordinary ingenuity in argument; 
— qualities indeed that hke moſt others natural to man 
may be. extremely improved by exerciſe, and which the 
uncommon application of Demoſthenes carried to their 
higheſt pitch. Of this his- admirable r ie exhibit | 
= moſt complete p roof. 

* was not long — he reaped the Fruit of his ob- 
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ſtinate applieation. The fame of his eloquenee drew 
people from the extremities of Greece to hear him; 
and he ſoon ſtood unrivalled among his own country- 
men. His eloquence was ſerious and correct, but withal 
ſublime, bold, and impetuous. - His orations*abouwnhd 
with metaphors and alluſions. He invokes the gods, 
the ſtars, the manes of thoſe who fell at Marathon 
and Salamis. But the force of his action conſtituted his 
chief characteriſtic. The times required ſuch an orator. 
The Athenians, abſorbed in the moſt ſupine indolence, 
and conſuming their time in private conteſts and jealou- 
fies, required the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſtriking figures of 
rhetoric to rouſe them from their lethargy, and to open 
their eyes to the dangers that threatened them. The 
arguments of Demoſthenes made the deeper impreſſion, 
as an ardent zeal for the welfare of his country, and a 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs, were well known to be the mo- 
tives and principles upon which he ated. Demades 
and his other rivals uſed to tell him, by way. of re- 
roach, that his diſcourſes ſmelled of the oil and lamp. 
But Demoſthenes very properly replied, That it were 
diſreſpectful to a full aſſembly of the citizens, to preſume 
to ſpeak in their preſence without being properly prepa- 
red. To return to the affairs of Greece. e 
Two years after the war of the allies, the extraordi- 
nary warlike preparations of the Perſian monareh alarm- 
£d the Athenians, who were incited by their orators im- 
mediately to take arms, and to commence hoſtilities. 
But Demoſthenes, who, though then only twenty-eight 
years of age, was beginning to diſtinguiſh himſelf, re- 
preſented to the Athenians, that they ought" to do no- 
thing raſhly, nor by a premature declaration of war to 
furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a pretext for turning 
his arms againſt Greece. But, in the mean time, he 
adviſed them to fit out a flect, and to hold all their 
troops in readineſs. | | 


About the fame time the Lacedemonians conceived 
the deſign of making themſelves maſters of Megalop- 
lis, a fortifigd"town of Arcadia, which gave them much 
Yet | uneaſineſs. 
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uneaſineſs. . On that occaſion Demoſthenes again ha- 
| rangued the Athenans in favour of the itans. 
He convinced them, that it concerned them very nearly, 

to prevent bath Sparta and Thebes from becoming too 
powerful: and his cloquence had the effect of determi- 
ning the Athenians to ſend 3000 men to the relief of 
that town, notwithſtanding the alliance that then ſub- 
ſiſted between them and the Lacedemonians. 

Philip having made the neceſſary preparations for war, 
defeated-the Illyrians in à pitched battle, and reduced 
an Athenian —— As he could not 
keep poſſeſſion of this place Seo provoking the Athe- 
nians, with whom it was at preſent his intereſt to keep 
fair; and being unwilling at the fame time to leave in 
their hands one of the keys of his kingdom, he reſolved 
to declare it free, and accordingly granted permiſſion to 
the inhabitants to form themſelves into an 
republic. Shortly after, however, by means of his in- 
fluence within the town, he made himſelf maſter of it a 
ſecond time. But it muſt be confeſſed, that this was in 
a great meaſure owing to the negligence of the Athe- 

nians, who were too dilatory in ſending troops to its re- 
lief. He: likewiſe reduced Potidea, and diſmiſſed the 
Athenian garriſon which he found in the place. But 
ſtill pretending to be deſirous of avoiding a rupture 
with the —— way he uſed every art to lull them into 
ſecurity with reſpect to their real intereſts. Soon after 
he ſubdued the Peonians, and recovered from the IIly- 
2 the places of which they held poſſeſſion in Mace- 

7: IE 

Philip ſoon ſhewed himſelf to be a thorough politi- 
cian, by putting in practice every reſource of that art, 
to extend his conqueſts ; ſometimes employing ſtrata- 
_ gems, ſometimes promiſes; weakening thoſe a Yo he 
could not conquer, and inſinuating himſelf into the 
_ quarrels of Greece, under the character of umpire.  A- 
bout this time he got poſſeſſion of Cnidos, which he 
called after his own name, Philippi. The taking of 
_ pay: which became very famous a long while af- 


ter; 
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ter, by the battle fought in its neighbourhood, in which 
Brutus and Caſſius were defeated, was more advantage- 
ous to Philip-than the greateſt conqueſt; - For, having 
diſcovered ſome. gold mines near it, he cauſed them to 
be opened, and drew from them yearly about 1000 ta- 
lonts, a ſum exceeding the whole revenues of Athens. 
With this money he found himſelf in a ſituation to keep 
up a powerful army, and likewiſe to maintain ſpies and 
partizans among all the nations around him. This 
opened him the gates of many towns, and accelerated 
the ſucceſs of all his enterpriſes. He is even reported 
to have declared, that he believed no town impregnable, 
which could admit the entrance of a mule, loaded with 
gold. On this account his gold is ſaid to have ſubdued 
Greece, and to have bought cities before he took them. 
The Athenians were not at this time in a ſituation to 
elan the enterpriſes of Philip, being engaged in a 
conteſt to which the land of —— had given occaſion. 
That iſland was diſturbed by two factions, one of which 
favoured the Thebans, and the other the Athenians. 
The matter was of importance to the latter, who derived 
a part of their revenues from Eubœa. They therefore 
ſent out a fleet, expelled the Thebans, and putan end. 
to the diflenfions. | 5 
In the year before Chriſt 356, Olympias, the | 
356. wife of Philip, brought him a ſon, who Was na- 
med Alexander, and whoſe mighty exploits pro- 
cured him in the ſequel the appellation of the Great. 
It is remarked, that the famous temple of Diana at E- 
pheſus, accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world, was burnt the ſame day that Alexander the 
Great was born. The perſon —4 ſet this ſuperb edifice 
on fire, was called Eroſtratus. When put to the tor- 
ture, he declared, that his motive for committing ſo 
miſchievous an an. was to immortalize his name. 
Philip was from home when his ſon was born. At the 
fame time that he received this welcome piece of news, 
intelligence of two other particulars of the moſt agree - 
his nature Was, Ikewiſe e bim. oy his 


a being 
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victor in the chariot · races at the Olympic games; 
ma of xr vietry obtained over the Iiyrians IG 
.-» Philip being telolved to Rowe his fon educated in the 
moſt perfect and complete manner, inſtantly wrote to 
the famous Ariſtotle in theſe terms: I give you no- 
e tice that I have gotten a ſon; I thank the gods, not 
6 ſo much for beſtowing this fon upon me, as for ha- 
ed 2 beſtowed him in your time; for I have reaſon 
oral felf, that you will form for me a ſucceſſor 

* N — of me. A valuable leſſon to parents, ſays 
M. Rollin, —— great im- 


portance it is to provide Proper inſtructors for their 
children. 


— — or the war of the Phoceans, 1648 
ſucceeded that of the allies. It became general 3 5 5. 

among the ſtates of Greece, was carried on for 
ten years with great warmth, and was extremely de- 
ſtructive in its conſequences to "all the parties concerned. 
Religion was the pretence for it; and the . cauſe that 
produced it was very trifling. The Phoceans having 
tilled a piece of ground belonging to the temple of Ap- 
pollo, which was ſituated in their territory, were accu- 
ſed of ſacrilege by their neighbours, and were cited to 
anſwer for their conduct before the Amphictyons, Who 
condemned the Phoceans in a large fine. The latter re- 
fuſed to comply with this ſentence, alledging, that the 
management of the temple and its territory belonged ex- 
cluſively to them: and they applied for aid to the Spar- 
tans, who furniſhed them underhand with money, and 
encouraged them to perfiſt in their obſtinacy. x. 
Philomelus, a man of a daring fpirit, who poſſeſſed 
great influence among his countrymen the Phoceans, 
perſuaded them to take arms, levied troops, - ſeized on 
the temple of Delphos, effaced the decree of the Ama 
Phictyons, which was engraved on a pillar of the temple; 
and by threats obliged the prieſteſs of Apollo to give a 
reſponſe approving of all his proceedings. The Loeri- 
ans 9 to oppoſe this —— of the — 
— ur 
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now becomes ſerious =» The Amphicty 


gan the facred war: 
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but were worſted in ſeveral "encounters: Tho matter 
ons aſſemble, and 
paſs a decree, declaring, That war ought to be made on 
the Phoceans. Hereupon each ſtate of Greece takes 
part in the diſpute, according as their different intereſts 
incline them. The Athenians and Spartans join the 
Phoceans : The Thebans, Locrians, Theflalians;: and 
the reſt of the ſtates, take arms aganlt n ＋ bus be. 


Philomelus, ehen an oath tie had . 
not to meddle with ow treaſure of the temple, took 
thence what money was neceflary for the expences of 
the war, and railed an army of 10,000 men. At firſt 
ſeveral engagements were fought with various: ſueceſs. 
But this war, like every other f which religion is made 
the pretence, where, under colour of religious zeal, 


parties indulge private reſentment, was carried on with 


great cruelty. The Thebans, the moſt active and zeal- 
ous of all, having ſurpriſed a party of the Phoceans, 
condemned them all to death, as guilty" of ſacriſege. 
On the other fide, the Phoceans, in revenge for this 
cruelty, thought themſelves intitled to treat in like man- 
ner ſuch of their enemies as fell into their hands. At 
laſt a battle enſued between the Phoceans and the The- 
bans, in which the former were defeated with great 
ſlavghter, their general Philomelus being killed on the 
ſpot; after behaving with a bravery that fhewed him 
worthy of conducting a better undertaking. His bro- 
ther, Onomarchus, ſucceeded him in the command, 'af- 
ſembled the remains of the Phocean army, and by the 
temptation of high pay, ſoon raiſed a formidable army, 
with which he made himſelf maſter enn packs — 
longing to the enemy. 

The order of time requires, that we © ſhould here 4. 
greſs a little, to make mention of Artemiſa queen of 
Caria, and vife of Mauſotus. That prince had ſubject- 
ed to his power the people of Rhodes and of Cos, very 
ſoon” after” they had been by the late peace reſtöred to 
. *— of chelr lidetty.” He is reported to 


have 


1 
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and to have died the — . — But 
grief of his widow Artemiſa, and the fu — 
ereQed by her to his memory, have immortalized the 
names both of the huſband and of the wife. Not fatif. 
fied, however, with honouring him in that manner, the 
had his aſhes carefully preſerved and conftantly mixed 
with her drink; till at faſt her body became literally the 
ſepulchre of that of her huſband. She deſired funeral 
orations to be compoſed to his praiſe, and publiſhed a 
reward to the perfon that ſhould furniſh the beſt, It is 
ſaid, that the oration preſented by Theopompus was 
preferred to the reſt, though his maſter Iſocrates was 
one of the competitors. The grief of Artemiſa conti- 
nued to her death, which was thereby haſtened, and 
happened two years after that of Mauſolus. Some au- 
thors, however, tell us, that Artemiſa was not ſo en- 
tirely occupied with her mourning, but that ſhe found 
time to make-confiderable conqueſts, For ſhe ſurpriſed 
the fleet .of the Rhodians, a had reſolved to - 
attempt her dethronement ; obtained poſſeſſion 3 52. 
of Rhodes, and put to death the principal inha- 
bitants. Hence ſome authors have taken occaſion to 
call in queſtion the particulars of her grief above rela- 
ted. But it is very pothble for the ſame perſan ta be at 
once poſſeſſed of very tender feelings, and of the reſolu- 
tion requiſite for maintaining his authority, and chaſti- 
ſing his enemies. It was on this accafion that the Rho- 
dians applied to the Athenians for aſſiſtance; and De« 
moſthenes having become their patron, endeavoured by 
his eloquence to excite. the compaſſion of his country- 
men in favour of that people, whoſe manners had ren- 
dered them unworthy of being protected. 
Philip took no part in the facred war during che firſk 
years of it. For, being more concerned about. his on 
private intereſts, than about the inſult offered to Apollo, 
he was not at all diffatisfied to ſee the Rates. of Greece 
weakening, each other by a cruel and, ruinous war. 
While. therefore they a. $ deſtroying one another, he 
Was 
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was ſolely interit en extendlhgy his" dominions, ſecuri 
his conqueſts on the fide of 'Fhrace; and reducin = 
— as were ad y ſituated for him. 
ieging- Methove, a — of Amphipolis, — 
Aſter; offered him his ſervice as Jo expert an archer, 
that he never miſled the ſmalleſt bird on the wing. But 
Philip told him, he would employ him when he had a 
war * the ſwallows. The man was ſo provoked at 
this anſwer, that he threw himſelf into the place, aimed 
at Philip an arrow, with this infeription, For Philip's 
& right eye;” and in effect pierced that eye Philip 
returned the arrow, with this ather inſcription, * J. 
«© Philip take; the town, he will hang up Aſter ;” 
and having taken the town accordingly, he was as good 
as his word. After this accident, that prince was weak 
enough to be offended when any perſon e in 
his preſence to mention a Cyclops. 
Lycophron, brother-in-law to Alexander os © LR 
— ſucceeded that prince in the kingdom, imitated his 
and provoked his ſubjects to rebel againſt him. 
The TheMlalians applied for protection to Philip, ha 
baile otherwiſe well diſpoſed to oblige them, immedi- 
ately 2 in purſuit of the tyrant, and defeated him 1 in 
ſeveral engagements. | 
Onomarchus, in the mean time, the gewerel of the 
Phoceans, was more ſucceſsful than his brother, and 
had taken ſeveral cities in Bœotia, the Thebans being 
unable to qppoſe him. He yas even daring .e to 
make head againſt Philip in his war on Lycophren, and 
defeated him in two ſkirmiſhes ; but a general engage- 
ment having enſued, 6029 of the Phoceans were flain, 
and the reſt put to flight. | Onomarchus was among the 
killed; and Philip took 3000 priſoners. Beſides other 
advantages that accrued to Philip from this victory, it 
procured him the character. of a prince devuted to the 
intereſts of religion, — His ſucceſs was, in a great mea- 
ſure, in to che Thellalian horſe that ſought in his 
am „ bn AZ n. 
* Phaitlus the h:other * Oncmarchys ſucceeded 10 
tue 
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the command among the Phoceans; made uſe of tlie 
riches of the temple of Delphos, 2s his predecefiors had 
done, to raiſe new forces; augmented {til} further the 

payzob the foldiers, and by that means increaſed the 
— his troops. He was at firſt unſueceſsful a- 
the Thebans ; but for that his advantages over 


the Locrians made amends. Death, however, ſoon 


ſtopt his career; whereupon à ſon of Onomarchus, 
named Phaleniuss aſſumed the command. . But his 
authority was of ſhort duration „for he fell i in his firſs 
engagement. - 

Hoſtilities, in the mean time, daily continuing, the 
Thebans were the firſt who grew weary of the war 
for their-finances being at ak totally exhauſted, they 
found themſelves unable to ſupport it any longer. The 
Phocrans, on the other hand, were ſeized with remorſe 
for having authoriſed their generals to plunder the temple 
of Apollo, On an account being drawn up-of all the 
money they had thence abſtracted, the whole *. was 
found to amount to 10,000 talents. 

About the ſame time, the Pheniciaus, provohadd by 

the cruel oppreſſion with which they were treated by 3 51. 
the ſatraps, entered into an alliance with Nectanebus | 
king of Egypt, revolted againſt the Perſian monarch, and 
with the aſhſtance of 4000 Greek troops, ſent. ta their 


aid by the king of Egypt, under the command of Mem- 
_ nonthe:Rhadian, ſucceeded in expelling the Perſians 


from their country. The inhabitants of Cyprus; who 
were as much oppreſſed as the Pheuicians, joined the 
latter in the revolt. Ochus applied to the Greeks for 
aſſiſtanc to ſubdue the rebels, and obtained 8090 men 


under the command. of Phocion the Athenian, aud E- 


vagoras the ſon of Nicocles. Theſe two brave. captains, 
on being joined by a body of Syrian and Cilician, ſol- 
diers, formed the fiege of Salaniis, the moſt important 
city of Cyprus. — The army diſpatched by Ochus, a- 
gainſt Phenicia; eonſiſted of 400,002, foot, and; 30,999, 
horſe. Memnon, intimidated by the approach of {yy 


chus, 
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ſions to the king of Perſia. 


ſerved by his generals, that he completed the conque 
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ehus, and offered to put him in poſſeſſion of Sidon, 
The Sidonians, to the number of 40, ooo perſons, find- 
ing themſelves betrayed, ſhut themſelves up in their 
houſes, ſet fire to them, and periſhed in the flames. 
The reſt of the Phenicians, terrified by the dreadful 
fate of the Sidonians, immediately made their ſubmiſ 


Ochus having as ſucceſsfully terwinated-4 the rebellion 
of the Cyprians, marched next into Egypt, which he 
reſolved likewiſe to ſubdue; and he was ſo effectuall y 


of that kingdom in a very ſhort time. Nectanebus, ap- 
prehenſive of falling into the hands of the victor, fled 
with his army into Æthiopia, from whence he never re- 


turned. Ochus, after diſmantling the cities, and pilla- 


ging the temples, returned in triumph to Babylon. 


| Memnon the Rhodian, and his brother Mentor, after 


their reconciliation with the Perſian monarcb, rendered 
him very important ſervices, ec Memnon, who 
was an excellent commander. | 
Ochus ſpent the reſt of his life immectes.] in indokace 
and pleaſure, committing the whole management of pu- 
blic affairs to the eunuch Bagoas an Egyptian. That 
favourite, provoked at his maſter for having polluted 
the. Egyptian temples, and for having killed their god 
Apis, which was no other than a ſaered bull, in re- 
venge, deprived him of his life by poiſon. The eunuch 
finding himſelf, by that event, * with the whole 
power of Perſia, advanced to the throne: Arſes, the 
youngeit of the late king's ſons. But perceiving that 
young prince to diſcover. ſome uncaſineſs at being a 
king, in no other reſpect than his bearing the title, he 
had him — and put in his Dun Wen Codo- 
mannus. 14: 46 
Philip, who. was conſtantly attentive * every. cir- 
— that might turn to his advantage, perctiving 
the ſtates of Greece to be greatly weakened by their in- 
teltine wars, reſolved to attempt the conqueſtꝭ of / them 


bo 7 led an 0 towards the country of 


Phocis, 
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Phocis, and: for the firſt time, entered Greece with ho- 
ſtile intentions. The defile of Thermopyle- being the 
only paſs by which he could penetrate into Achaia, he 
endeavoured to take poſſeſſion. of it, under the pretenee 
of marching againſt the Phoceans. But the Athenians 
having prevented him, he did not think it adviſeable to 
force the paſſage, and therefore relinquiſhed the project 
for the preſent. e et e e otras: lets: 
Philip owed his diſappointment, on this occaſion, to 
the eloquence of Demoſthenes, who rouſed the atten» 
tion, and animated the courage, of his fellow-citizens by 
a celebrated oration. The Athenians, now wholly ta- 
ken up with their games and ſhows, as we have alr 
remarked, had occaſion for a man of ſuch difcernment 
and prudence, of ſuch perſuaſive eloquence, and actua- 
ted by ſo ſincere a regard for his country, as this fa. 
mous orator was, to rouſe them from their lethargy. 
Demoſthenes made them ſenſible of the danger they ran 
from the exorbitant ambition of Philip, who was con- 
tinually employed about ſome new enterpriſe; and per- 
ſuaded them, that the ſucceſs of his arms was altoge- 
ther owing to their indolence and inattention. * While, 
« therefore, (ſaid he), you ſpend your whole time in 
« walking about in the forum, inquiring at one an- 
« other, /#hat's the news*. what more wonderful a 
„ piece of news would you deſire, than that a Mace- 
% donian is making quick advances towards obtaining a 
<« ſuperiority. over the Athenians, and becoming the 
« ſovereign arbitær of Greece? Then he proceeded 
to lay before them the proper means for checking the 
progreſs of Philip. He adviſed them to fit out, wit all 
convenient ſpeed, a fleet of fifty gallies ; to maſter up 
as great an army as poſſible from among themſelves; to 
take into their pay as many foreign troops as their fi- 
nances would allow; and conſtantly to keep up an army 
of obſervation on the frontiers of Macedonia, to haraſs 
Philip, and to hold him in awe. To convince them of 
the expediency. and poſſibility of complying with his ad- 
viee, he entered into a very minute detail of particulars, 
15 | and, 


ber on the whole, aid before them the moſtuſeful and 
falutary 


ſpont; and, by thus increafing his power, was in a 
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- While the Athenians were deſiberatin g abour-purting 
in-execution the plans-propoſed b Demoſthenen, Phillip, 
after his diſappointment at Thivinopylas, employed 
himſelf in extending his conqueſts on the fide of Thrace ; 
reduced moſt of the cities along the coaſt of the Helle - 


manner paving the way to the accompliſhment- of his 
deſigns on Greece. - Having at laſt laid — O- 
lynthus, a city poſſeſſed by. an Athenian ys the 
inhabitants. implored the protection of the Athenians, 
who-defired to deliberate on the affair, and to hear the 
opinions of their orators. Demoſthenes ſpoke on this 
occaſion in favour of the Olynthians ; and this oration 
is commonly intitled his firſt Olynth ia. 
He there — Philip, 1 in the firſt-place, as an ambi- 


| tious and dangerous prince, a ſhrewd politician, an'indefa- 


tigable warrior; and, as a man who, when force and oun- 
ning failed, was extremely ſkilful in accompliſhing his pur. 
poſes by a proper application of gold. In the next place, 
he deſcribes him as being imprudent, raſh, deceitful, de- 
bauched , and irreligious; and, for all theſe reaſons; eaſy 


to be conquered.. Hence he inferred, that the Athenians 
auglit to reform the abuſes that had crept into the go- 


vernment, to make an end of private quarrels, and to 
combine their united efforts againſt their common ene - 
Demoſthenes enforced his opinion with ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, and ſuch à power of eloquenee; 
that he confounded the orators who ſpokes in! favour: of 
Philip, and carried his point: For Philip already had his 


creatures in Athens, and, among the reſt, 'the:orator 


Demades,''a a very acute and artful reaſoner. In the 
mean time, thirty gallies were; in conſequence of the 
advice of Demoſthenes, diſpatched under the RING 
of Chares, to the aſſiſtance of the Olynthians. 
I hilip himſelf avowed, that Demoſthenes hes + 
thwart his deſigns more than all the fleets and armies of 
enen But as that peince making 4 rapid 
n 5537) progreſs 
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in the country of Olyn 


w_ the Olynthians increaſed, and they ſent to Athens for 
freſh ſaccours. - Demoſthenes till acted as their 
and, on this occaſion, pronounced his third: . 
To prevail on the Athenians to perſiſt in aſiſting _—_ 
he endeavoured to excite their compaſſion; by giving 
them a hvely deſcription of the miſeries that threatened 
the Olynthians, unleſs they interpoſed in their behalf, 
and exerted their utmoſt efforts to fruſtrate the attempts 
of Philip. He hinted, in the moſt artful manner, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to have recourſe to the funds 
ſet apart for the expence of the public diverſions, and to 
apply part of them to raiſe troops. This was a point of 
extreme delicacy; for the people had long ago declared 
their ſentuments very plainly on that- head, by prohibit- 
ing, Pw. ap of — 4 any 1 — — 

ence, from pro to appl 0 
war, any pam of rpoing top wo th pure of 
ricles as a fund for defraying the expence 
of the public diverſions, and furniſhing a certain allow- 
ance of money to each of the citizens, for aſſiſting at 
the public aſſemblies. Demoſthenes, however, diſre- 
garding this danger, liſtened only to his zeal for the 
welfare of - the; ſtate ; but, at the fame time, he took. 
the moſt prudent and artful precautions, both for a- 
_ voiding the danger, and for ſucceeding in his deſign, 
by: requiring that commiſſioners ſhould be named, for 
examining into ſuch laws as ſhould appear repugnant to 
the good of the ſtate. But this ſtrange people, who 
rather than be deprived of their plays and amuſements, 
would have cheerfully lived on bread and water. looked 
upon this fund in too ſacred a light, to be prevailed on, 
even by the moſt- powerful eloquence of their great o- 
rator, 8 —— uren it for the mol uſcful of pur. 


poſes. 

i the mean tienes a third — arrives deans the 
Ohynthiens, begging: an additional reinforcement, not 
of mercenary: ſoldiers, but of native Athenians. . Theit 
wwe GENET with. But, in ſpite of this rein- 


forcement, 
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forcement, Philip, by the treachery of two of the citi- 
zens, obtained poſſeſſion of the town, where he found 
great riches. He made one half of the inhabitants pri- 
ſoners, and fold the other. As for the traitors who 
had betrayed the city to him, he abandoned them to 
the inſults of the Macedonian ſoldiers; telling them iro- 
nically, that they ought not to regard the expreſſions of 
a parcel of unmannerly fellows, who called every thing 
by its proper name. — Philip, highly delighted with ha- 
ving gotten poſſeſſion of ſo important a poſt, celebrated 
his victory with games and ſhows. AB WA 
The Thebans, exhauſted by their war with the Pho. 
- ceans, and finding themſelves unable to bring it to 
347. an honourable concluſion, implore the aſſiſtance 
of | Philip. Nothing could be more imprudent, 
than to call that prince into Greece at this time, when 
he deſired nothing more ardently, than under ſo ſpe- 
cious a pretext as the eſpouſing of their quarrel, to get 
a footing in that country; and this opportunity gave 
him the greater pleaſure, as he withed to paſs for a re- 
ligious prince. But the inveterate hatred entertained 
by the Thebans againſt the Phoceans, made them blind 
to every other. conſideration, and induced . them to re- 
_ fort to this dangerous expedient, which eventually oc- 
caſioned their ruin. For it may be truly faid, that the 
Thebans, by this ſtep, framed chains for Greece. 
About the fame time, the orator. Ifocrates, a very 
zealous citizen of Athens, undertook, though then of a 
very advanced age, to compoſe an oration addreſſed to 
Philip, with whom he was much connected, to diſſuade 
him from his deſigns againſt Greece. In this oration he 
nfed many arguments to perſuade that prince to reſtore 
the general tranquillity of Greece; which, he aſſured 
him, would do him more honour than the moſt brilliant 
conqueſts. Then he adviſed him to turn his arms a- 
gainſt the Perſians; and concluded with telling him, 
that though the Athenians, his fellow-citizens, were 
much prejudiced againſt him, and thought him an art» 


ful and deceitful prince; yet, for his own part, he ne- 
FS 
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ver could permit himſelf to believe, that a deſcendent 
of Hercules Would ever enſlave the Greeks. Aſocrates 
only very credulous, and, Very poſitive, It was 
not very prabable, that à prince of Philip's character, 
who hearkened to no ſuggeſtions but thoſe of ambition, 
would. ſuffer himſelf to be cajoled by the flattery of a 
rhetorician, though couched in ever ſo fine words. 
At the ſame time, it is not unlikely, that Philip enter- 
tained ſome remote intentions of making war on the 
Perſians; but he deſired firſt. to reduce Greeee, under 
his power. About this time the Athenians ſent him an 
embaſſy, with a view to ſound his real deſigns about a 
general. peace. But Philip amuſed the ambaſſadors with 
a ſham treaty, in which, however, he refuſed to com- 
prehend the . Phoceans: ' It is even alledged, that he 
won over to his intereſts all the.ambaſſadors except De- 
moſthenes; and that they protracted the period of their 
embaſſy, to give Philip time to advance with his army 
into the country of Phocis, „ WRT” + OE 
By chis treaty, Philip engaged to deliver Eubaa to 
the Athenians, by way of equivalent for Amphipolis, 
and 40 repeople.the cities of Theſpia and Platea, in ſpite 
of the Thebans. But it may be remarked, that that 
Fringe; paid very little regard to treaties. or alliances. 
The admonitions of Demoſthenes were neglected; for 


Aſchines, who was now corrupted by Philip's gold, aſ- 
ſured the Athenians, that Philip acted, on all occaſions, 
with the. ſtricteſt integrity. Philip, therefore, purſued - 
his ſchemes without diſturbance; and having made 
hitnſelf maſter of the paſs of Thermopylæ, entered the 
country of .Phocis, and ſpread. terror and conſternation 
all around. The Phoceans, thinking themſelves on the 
brink. of deſtruction, ſued for peace; of which they x6- 
ferred the conditions entirely. to the mercy of Philip, 
who obliged them to. retire within the Pelopormeſe, 
This, ſucceſs; obtained almoſt without any cxpence, 
made Philip famous through all Greece. A laut 
Philip; in the mean 8 * was deliberating n 
8 6 f King 
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king the moſt of his advantage. Having, for that purpoſe, 
corrupted the judges of the counſel of the Amphictyons, he 
prevailed upon them to aſſemble, and to paſs a decree, 
enjoining the demolition of all the cities in the country of 
Phocis, and reducing them to the condition of ſimple 
villages ; the inhabitants 'of which were to pay an an- 
nual tribute. At the fame time, he procured admiſſion 
for himſelf into that celebrated aſſembly, with the pri- 

vilege of a double vote, by way of recompence, for his 
having vindicated and enforced the former ſentence of 
the Amphictyons, which the Phoceans had treated with 


ſuch diſreſpect. This point was of high importance to 


Philip, and contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of his 
ſubſequent enterpriſes. 5 el UA. 
On receiving intelligence of theſe tranſactions, the 
eyes of the Athenians were at laſt opened, and they 
were now convinced of their error, in not ſupporting 
their allies, as Demoſthenes had adviſed. Perceiving 
Philip to be now maſter of the paſs of Thermopylæ, in 
conſequence of his conqueſt of the country of Phocis, 
they, with good reaſon, grew apprehenſive for the fafe- 
ty of their own city, and gave orders to fortify Pireus. 
But Philip, fatisfied with having obtained a firm footing 
in Greece, * an end to the ſacred war, which had now 
continued for the ſpace of ten years, and acquired, in 
the opinion of this ſuperſtitious people, the character of 
a very religious prince, although ambition alone was 
the real motive of his whole conduct. Not thinking it 


adviſeable to puſh his advantage any further for the pre- 


ſent, Philip quietly returned into his own dominions. 
Philip next required” the ſtates of Greece to confirm 
the ſentence of the Amphictyons, admitting him one of 
their number. Many of the Athenians were for paying 
no regard to that ſentence ; but Demoſthenes, in his o- 
ration for the peace, convinced them, that their refuſal 
to comply with this requeſt,” might provoke * Philip to 
depart from his engagements ; which, in the *preſent 
8 was an event by all means to be avoided. 
Philip, in the mean time, was not idle. He 3 
| 1 | cute 
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euted his conqueſts on the ſide of Thrace, ſubdued the 
Athenian colonies in that country, and made himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of Theſſaly. Next year he diſcovered his 
intentions of reducing the Cherſoneſe, a very rich pe- 
ninſula; which, after paſſing ſucceſſiwely under the ; 
minion of the Athenians, t Lacedemonians, and. the 
kings of Thrace, had lately come into the poſſeſſion of 
its firſt maſters, all except the city of Cardia, whereof 
Cherſobleptus, fon of Cotys king of Thrace, retamed 
the poſſeſſion. Philip having — Cherſobleptus, 
the inhabitants of Cardia, ve leſt the Athe- 
nians ſhould reclaim the of their city, put 
themſelves under the — of "Php, who engaged 
to defend them. Diopithus, governor. of the Athenian 
colony, provoked at this behaviour of Philip. attacked 
that prince's territories in Thrace, and made a great 
— Philip complained to the Athenians of the - 
ruption of Diopithus. The creatures of Philip ſupport- 
ed the juſtice of this complaint, accuſed. Diopithus f 
— — his office, and uſed all their influence 
to procure his condemnation. But Demoſthenes un- 
dertook the defence of Diopithus, and delivered —— 
ration On the of. the-Cherſoneſe” On that 
occaſion, he to the Athenians, that the 
true deſign of the accuſers of Diopithus was, to divert 
them from examining too minutely into the conduct of 
Philip; who, with a powerful army, ravaged the Athe- 
nian-territories, and aimed at nothing leſs than the utter 
deſtruction of their republic. At the ſame time, he in- 
veighed, in the bittereſt terms, againſt thoſe. venal de- 
claimers retained by Philip; deſeribed them as ſo many 
domeſtic enemies, as traitors and vipers nouriſhed by 
the republic in her boſom, but who would one day ſting 
her to death. He ſhewed them in the plaineſt manner, 
that Philip being aſſured that his creatures would be al- 
ways ready to juſtify his meaſures, would, in the fame 
manner, proceed at his leifure to take pofſefhon ot all 
G other provinces of the republic; and he concluded, 

| Yuck. With 
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with widrting them to put their forces in good order, 
1 to provide for the other exigencies of the ſtate . 
But while Demoſthenes was in this matmer dif- 
playing al the zeal of a worthy citizen, and all the elo. 
quent of the moſt eonſummate orator, Philip, now 
returned from his expedition into Illyria, was uniformly 
Intent on profiting by the diſtrattions of the Greeks; a- 
mong whom diſcord had again broken out. The Spar- 
— having in a good meaſure repaired their late loſſes, 
began to diſquiet the Argives and Meſſenians, who com- 
plained to Philip, and received from him a very favour- 
able hearing. About the ſame time the Thebans, actua- 
ted 25 theit hatred of Sparta, made to him 
like wiſe about forming an alliance againſt that 
. ſtate. This was more than ſufficient for deter- 
| mining Philip” to enter the Peloponneſe. - Imme- 
Wately, therefore; he procured a decree: of the Am- 
2 enjoining the Lacedemonians to deſiſt from 
moleſting the Argives and Meſſenians, and to permit 
them to remain in full enjoyment of their liberty; and, 
at the ſame time, he ordered a body of troops to ad- 
vance towards the frontiers of Laconia. The Spartans 
alarmed at theſe proceedings, diſpatched an embaſſy to 
Athens, to endeavour to prevail on the Athenians to 
"conclude with them an offenſive and defenfive alliance ; 
that they might jointly — the 1 A, 
and provide for their mutual ſec 
Demoſthenes on this occaſion gave full vent to hi 
real, and pronounced an oration wherein he demonſtra- 
ted the juſtice and expediency of complying with the re- 
| you the Lacedemonians ; ſet in a clearer - light ſtill 
e ambitious intentions of Philip, and made it very evi- 
— that he aimed at nothing leb than the total ſubjec- 
tion of Greece: * Philip, ſays he, excels you as much in 
* i Mkt e him i in N he is at this e 


122 Abouvi this time, viz, in the year: beſote Ohrid un " war 
broke out between the Romans and Samnites, which continued 
| ſeve ty one years, with various ſucceſs ; ; but terminated, - laſt 

in the complete conqueſt of the latter. 
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4 advancing troops Againſt the Peloponneſe. Can 

r 
4 prince is in poſſeſſion of the whole country around 
2 In a word, Demoſthenes made uſe of every 


to rouſe the Athenians from their 
ade perſuade them to affiſt the Lacedemonians. The 
partizans - of Philip, on the other hand, repreſented to 
the Athenians, that as that prince had hitherto commit- 
ted nothing contrary to the treaties fubſiſting between 
him and the republic, it were unjuſt in the latter to de- 


clare war againſt him; and, indeed in a literal ſenſe this 
was true. Bat in the mean time Philip, unwilling to 


draw upon himſelf the united force of all Greece, relin- 
quiſted tv his enterpriſe againſt the Peloponneſe, and 


— his t to the conqueſt of Eubœa, which 
he uſed to call «© the ſhackles of Greece. pro- 


cured good intelligence within the iſland, he found 
means to corrupt the principal inhabitants — money, 
landed a conſiderable body of troops, took the city of 
Orea, oe 5 hg rpg Poe 


be Athenians heating of che 
fing that iſtand, — — troops under 
the command * Phocion, an Athenian whoſe 
virtue and ſingular ppg deſerve to be er 
taken notice of. 

He was a diſciple of- Kenocrates a conformed his 
life to the moſt rigid maxims of the philoſophy of his 
maſter, being remarkably ſerious in his outward de- 
portment, going always barefoot, and without a cloak, 
never frequenting the public baths, and being a profeſſed 
enemy of every fort of flattery. But, — 
this ſtoical behaviour, he was endued in a ſupreme degree 
with the power of eloquence. He did not indeed ſtudy 
the pompous and florid branch of that art; but con- 
founded his antagoniſt by the ſtrength of his arguments; 
came directly to the point; and often with a fingle 
word confuted the reaſoning of the moſt eloquent ora- 
tors. On this account Demoſthenes uſed to call him 


Fue 


they ran of lo- 
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&« Jie pruner of his Miau. This fort of 
was much reliſhed by th — 
a people of a quick, lively apprehenſion, liked to be in- 


ſtructed at a word. —— engaged in 
public affairs, and had given proofs of his bravery, and 
ather eminent talents. After the example of Themiſto- 
cles and Ariſtides, be thought it best to unite: mentary | 
4 with, kno in the art of g ment. 
145 Phocion, upon his arrival in Eubcea, fading 
34% «that Plutarch of Eretria, by an inſtance of the ba- 
3 .Heſt treachery, Jad changed Gdeefend token erm | 
againſt the very troops whoſe aſſiſtance he had ſolicited, 
immediately attacked him, gained a complete victory, 
expelled him the country, and had the honour of pre> 
eg chat. pom And ee his colunteymen. : | 
Philip, to counterbalance the bad ſucceſs of hid-antgrs 
priſe aga ainſt Egbcea, reſolved to diſtreſs the city of A- 
thens by — With this view he turned his arms 
againſt — the country whence the Athenians drew 
the greateſt part of their proviſions,” and laid ſiege to 
Perinthus a city in the Propontis. But though he in- 
veſted the place with an army of 30,000 men, and innu- 
merable warlike engines, yet the beſieged made ſo ob- 
ſtinate a reſiſtance, that the Byzantines had time to 
come to their aſſiſtance. Philip formed the plan of ma- 
king a diverſion; and for that purpoſe marched againſt By- 
Zantium, to which he laid ſiege with the half of his army. 
— It was at this time that he ſent for his ſon Alexander, 
who though no more than fifteen years of age, had alrea- 
dy given marks of a bravery, and of a genius for military 
affairs altogether extraordinary. This attempt of Philip 
alarmed Greece, and gave ſome uneaſineſs even to Per- 
ſia. All the ſtates aflembiedd their forces, and Demoſt- 
henes once more exerted his utmoſt efforts to rouſe the 
Athenians from their indolence. The orations pronoun- 
ced by that orator on bs ey: have ne the 
name of Philippics. 
In thoſe admirable Gamelan Demoſthenes enn 
0 — that one of the hs ſupports. of Grecian li- 


deny 
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derty in ancient times, was the unſhaken integrity of all 
its citizens, of whom not one was daſtardly or baſe e- 
nough to accept of the wages of corruption from the 
common enemy, and in return to engage himſelf to pro- 
ſtitute his talents to forward the ruin of his country; 
that the perfect union which ſubſiſted among the princi- 
pal ſtates of Greece, likewiſe contributed in a high de- 
e mnt mere Te eee e 
and 1 ency de entirely on their mu- 
— 4 with one another againſt the profeſſed enemy 
of them all. He then ſhewed them that Philip had 
broken the peace by making a conqueſt of every place 
round about them; and that he conſidered them as his 
mortal enemies. He ſaid it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
diſpatch an army into the Cherſoneſe; and to endeavour 
by every means to prevail on all the neighbouring na- 
tions to unite their forces and to ſtop the progreſs-of his 
arm: 13 le e ener 
What Demoſthenes ſaid was but too true. Philip 
was then advancing towards the Cherſoneſe. It is fit to 
obſerve that Athens at this time ſwarmed with a multi- 
tude of mercenary orators, no better than impertinent 
wranglers, of whom the greater part being in the pay 
of Philip, invariably oppoſed the views of Demoſthenes, 
contradicted his opinions, and by their idle clamours of- 
ten retarded the good effects produced by his harangues. 
At preſent, however, all their endeavours were to no 
urpoſe. — The Athenians, animated by the force of 
moſthenes's eloquence, ſent out a fleet under the com- 
mand of Chares, a man of poor abilities, whoſe only aim 
was to enrich himſelf ; and who owed his command to 
the power of a faction. No ſooner, therefore, did he 
appear on the eoaſt of the Helleſpont, than the greater 


part of the cities ſhut their gates againſt him. ; 

Philip, ſeeing that the Athenians had at laſt taken the 
alarm, endeavoured to quiet them with ſine profeſſions, 
and for that purpoſe ſent them a letter of recrimination, 
full of complaints very artfully expreſſed, whereby he 
endeavoured to ſhow that the prace had been firſt _ 
; 5 8² 
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on their part. He accuſed them of ſtirring up the 
rſians againſt him; and boaſted much Wy his awn 
ſtrict obſervance of -treaties. This letter was written in 
a moſt artful manner, with much dignity and preciſion, 
In a 
word, it appeared by this letter, that Philip was as ſkil- 
ful a writer; as he was a brave ſoldier; qualities in which 
he reſembled the all accompliſhed Julius, the de- 
ſtroyer of the Roman liberty. Demoſthenes exerted e- 
very reſource of his ingenui . to deſtroy the fir inne. 
fions made by this letter on eee 
He went to the bottom of Philip's allegations, and de- 
monſtrated them to be altogether affected and ground- 
leſs ; that Philip himſelf, and not they, was the wit ag- 
pom: by inrading the Athenian territories ; and that 
only view in making the peace, was to diſarm them, 
that fo he might attack them unawares. He concluded 
with telling them plainly, that theſe complaints of Philip's 
were equivalent tu an open d ion of war; and 
chat therefore they muſt no longer be ſparing either of 
the public funds, ar of the wealth of individuals; and 
above all, e nem better com- 
manders. 
In conſequence of theſe ronreſentations, the Athe- 
nians order Phocion to march to the relief of Byzantium 
with a freſh reinforcement. The arrival of - "com- 
mander, the fame of whoſe juſtice and capa 
niverfally known, — all le of > of Philip 
Phocion behaved with ſo much prudence and ſkill, — 


he obliged 3 raiſe Gor Oe Byzantium ;. 
ſeveral of his ſhips ſome fortified ow 
and forced Hoy 8 from the Helleſpont. The 
Byzantines and Perinthians beſtowed on Phocion the 
higheſt marks of gratitude and affection, I hey offered 
the freedom of their cities, together with ſome extraor- 
dinary privileges, to ſuch of the Athenian ſoldiers as 
choſe to ſettle among them. They paſſed a ſolemn act, 
wherein they ſet forth, that when Philip laid waſte their 
country, nd EE their cities, the Athenians cane 
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to their relief, with a fleet of 120 ſhips, and ſaved them 
from the extreme miſeries wherewith they were threat- 
ened ; and laſtly, they erected ſeveral ſtatues in honour 
of < Athenians. 

Philip, to repair this diſappointment, practiſed e- 

very art to amuſe the Athenians, offering propoſals 3 38. 
of peace, and carrying on with them ſham negotia- 
tions, which he found means to protract for the ſpare of 
two years. About that time he marched againſt the Scy- 
thians, with an army much leſs numerous than theirs, and 
made a conſiderable booty. The Tribalh, a people of 
Mæſia, oppoſed his paſſage back, and obliged him to 
come to an engagement. The battle proved obſtinate 
and bloody. Philip was wounded, and on the point of 
being taken by the enemy, when his ſon Alexander, 
then in the ſeventeenth year of his age, haſtened to his 
aſſiſtance, and had the glory of reſcuing him from this 
imminent danger. Such were the beginnings of that 
valour which was ſoon to aſtonith the univerſe. 
Philip, in the mean time, deſirous of putting a ſtop 
to the continual depredations committed on the mari- 
time parts of his dominions by the incurſions of the 
Athenians, renewed his negotiations for peace. But 
Demoſthenes convinced the Athenians and Phocion him- 
ſelt, who inclined to liſten to Philip's propoſals, that 
that prince intended only to amuſe them ; and therefore 
prevailed with them to continue their hoſtilities. Philip 
finding the Athenians deaf to all terms of accommoda- 
tion, and ſenſible, at the ſame time, of the ſuperiority 
of their naval "26M over his own, had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem, and ſecretly engaged the Theſſalians and The- 
bans to call him to their aſſiſtance, that ſo he might 
enter Greece by the permiſſion of both. For this pur- 
poſe it was neceſſary to produce a rupture between 
thoſe ſtates and Athens ; and chance favoured his ines 
tions. 

The Ozolæ of Locris being cited before the a 
phictyons, on an accuſation of appropriating to their 
own uſe certain grounds belonging to the temple of 
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nians, on receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings, 
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Delphos, commiſſioners were appointed by the judges 
to viſit the territory in queſtion, and to inquire whither 
the Ozole were the lawful proprietors of it or not. 
The Ozolæ thinking themſelves unjuſtly diſturbed in 
their poſſeſſions, treated the e of the Am- 
phictyons as enemies; and obliged them, by ſeveral diſ- 
charges of darts, to retire very precipitately.— This be. 
haviour was conſidered as an act of diſobedience highly 
deſerving of puniſhment. And the orators retained in 
the pay of Philip, repreſented to the Amphiayons, that 
war ought to be decreed againſt that ſacrilegious people. 
But as the Greek ſtates ſeemed backward to engage in 
the enterpriſe, from the apprehenſion, no doubt, of 
a ſecond ſacred war, the ſame orators adviſed the Am- 
phictyons to employ foreign troops for the execution of 
their vengeance, and to chooſe Philip as their com- 
mander in chief. The Amphictyons, not aware of the 
conſequences of making ſuch a choice, and well pleaſed 
to ſave their reſpective ſtates the expences of this war, 
approved. of the propoſal, and, by a folemn decree, e- 
lected Philip commander in chief of the Greeks. Am- 
baſſadors therefore were ſent to beg ot him to come and 
vindicate the cauſe of religion. Philip inſtantly aſ- 
ſembles an army, enters the country of Phocis, ſeizes 
on Elatea the capital city . of the, country, and by that 
means opens himſelf a paſſage into Attica. The Athe- 


are thrown into great conſternation, | 
Next day an aſſembly was holden, where none of the 
other arators attempting to fpeak, Demoſthenes alone 
endeavoured to encourage the Athenians. As acute a 
politician, as a powerful orator, he began by explain- 
ing to his countrymen, the true nature of the alliance 
between Philip and the Thebans, which gave them fo 
much uneafinefs. He ſhewed them very plainly, that 
the Thebans were far from being fo cordially or firmly 
attached to Phihp, as they believed: — That the taking 
of Elatea, muſt immediately open their eyes to their 


_ highly 
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highly expedient for the Athenians to ſupport the The- 
bans, becauſe, the ruin of Thebes muſt infallibly draw 
after it that of Athens; and that, therefore, they ought 
to bury in oblivion the enmity, ſubſiſting between their 
ſtate and that of Thebes. He convinced them, that 
Philip, by the powerful army with which he was attend- 
ed, meant to terrify into ſubjection ſuch ſtates as were 
inelined to oppoſe him. He therefore adviſed them to 
arm all their forces; to diſpatch ambaſſadors to the o- 
ther ſtates, tb perſuade them to unite in defence of the 
common liberty ; but, above all, to give notice to the 
Thebans, that they were ready to aſſiſt them; in a 
word, to endeavour by every means to render this a 
national war, and to form a general confederacy againſt 
the common enemy. So comprehenſive and penetrating 
was the genius of ee that it conſtantly ſug- 
geſted to him the beſt reſources on the moſt 323 
occaſions.— The Athenians perceived the full force of 
all his arguments; complied with his advice in oy 
particular; and paſſed a very ſolemn decree to that ef- 
fect, which did great honour to their good ſenſe and 
magnanimity. | „ | 
As the negotiation, whereby they were to endea- 
vour to perſuade the Thebans to accede to the confede- 
racy, was of the utmoſt importance; becauſe the terri- 
- tory of Bœotia was a barrier to that of Attica, Demoſ- 
thenes was ſet at the head of the embaſſy to Thebes. 
Philip, at the ſame time, ſent thither ambaſſadors on 
his part; one of whom named Pithon, celebrated for 
his xg, coquence, ſpoke firſt. He put the Thebans 
in mind of the many ſervices rendered them by Philip; 
arccapitulated the various inſtances of bad treatment re- 
ceived. by them from the Athenians ; and exliorted 
them either to aſſiſt Philip in the conqueſt of Attica, or 
to remain neuter. Demoſthenes ſpoke next. Provoked 
by the captious arguments of Pithon, he that day out- 
did even himſelf. He convinced the aſſembly, that the 
ſeizure of Elatea ſufficiently . diſcovered the deſigns of 
Philip, and that the ruin of Athens mult 'infallivly be 
3 XX 2 attended 
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attended with that of Thebes. Perceiving, however, 
that the Thebans were diſpoſed to obſerve a neutrality, 
and that it was a point of the utmoſt wen exon to 
prevail with them to enter into the alliance, his imagi- 
nation continued to warm upon him, and at laſt, threw 
him into ſuch a wonderful enthuſiaſm of eloquence, 
that he aſtoniſhed the minds of his hearers, and 
brought them to the point he deſired. He deſcribed 
Philip as an ambitious, artful, and deceitful prince, ab- 
ſolutely regardleſs of good faith or treaties, who had 
formed the plan of gradually poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
whole country of Greece, by fubduing its ſtates ſepa- 
ratcly, and one after another; and he demonſtrated 
that his pretended favours were fo many ſnares ; and 
that it was the intereſt of both ſtates to unite their whole 
ſtrength againſt ſuch a common enemy. 

How amazing the power of eloquence ! The The- 
bans, convinced by the arguments of this wonderful 
man, and inflamed with the love of their country, for- 
got all former ſubjects of diſcontent with their neigh- 
bouring ſtate; and entered intirely into the views s of the 
Athenians: 

Demoſthenes, ever after, ſpoke of this negotiation 
with the greateſt ſatisfaction; calling it his maſterpiece 
in eloquence and politics; and telling the Athenians, 
that he had diſſipated the thunder which growled above 
their heads. h 

Ihe news of this reſolution of the Thebans en 
certed all Philip's projects. He therefore betook him- 
ſelf to his old ſhifts, and very artfully endeavoured to 
diſſuade the Athenians from taking arms, offering them 
adyantageous terms of peace. But as he had this 
time lolt every degree of credit, they were not ſilly e- 
' nough to allow themſelves to be blinded by his profeſ- 
fions. Nor did they pay more regard to the dreadful 
reſponſes of the oracle, which Philip. made to ſpeak 
according to his pleaſure. On this occaſion Demoſ- 
thenes uted humorouſly to ſay, that Pythia. Rap” 
bes. | | 


But 
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Both ſides therefore prepared for war. Phikp enter. 
ed Bœotia with an army of 430,000. foot, and 2606 
Horſe. His troops were not much more numerous 
than thoſe of the Greeks ; but they were much better 
diſciplined and commanded. The bravery of the fo 
diers was nearly equal on both ſides ; and the Athe- 
nians wanted nothing but good generals: For the fac- 
tion of Chares again raiſed him to the chief command; 
and he had got for colleague Lyficles, diſtinguiſhed by 
his raſhneſs alone. Thus the only Athenian worthy of 
CONE namely Phocion, was altogether excluded 
from the office. Such are the capital errors which in 
every ſtate occaſion the loſs of battles, and all the mis- 
fortunes that thence enſue. | 
The two armies came to an engagement in the _ 
neighbourhood of Cheronea, in Bœotia. Philip 338. 
commanded the right wing of the Macedonian 
army; and his ſon Alexander, aſſiſted by the moſt ex- 
perienced officers, the left. The battle was fought with 
great obſtinacy, and victory remained long doubtful. 
Alexander ſhewed himfelf worthy the command then 
intruſted to him for the firſt time; and by his valour 
and prudence gave figns of what he ſhould become in 
the end. Falling with great impetuoſity upon the The- 
bans, he broke and put to flight their ſacred battalion, 
which was the flower of their army. - Philip, on the o- 
ther hand, gained at firſt ſome little advantage over the 
Athenians ; but theſe quickly repairing the diforder, in 
their turn repulfed the Macedonians. - The imprudence, 
however, of Lyſicles occaſioned their ruin; for, think- 
ing himfelf victorious, after having broken the centre of 
the Macedonians, inſtead of attacking them in flank, he 
purſued the fugitives with a blind impetuoſity. Philip 
perceived and availed himſelf of his error. Rallying the 
wings of his phalanx on a fmall eminence, he ruſhed 
with great fury on the rear of the Athenians, and put 
them to flight. Here Demoſthenes furniſhed a ſtriking 
proof, that the ſame perſon ſeldom poſſeſſes all qualifica- 
tions in an equal degree. He threw away his _ 
; an 
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and betock himſelf. to fli ht. Of the Athenians 1000 
were killed, and 2000 7 priſoners; but the loſs of 
the Thebans was much greater. 

Philip, tranſported with joy at this victory, erefled. a 
trophy, ſacrificed to the gods, and gave preſents to his 
_ officers. It is ſaid, that having next day given a great 
| entertainment, t the wine raiſed him to ſuch an extrava- 
gant pitch of joy, that he ran to the field of battle, in- 
ſulted the dead bodies of his enemies, and fell a dan. 
cing, ſinging at the ſame time the beginning of the de- 
cree drawn up by Demoſthenes. ' It is added, that De- 
mades, who was one of the priſoners, reproached him 
with his ungenerous behaviour, by telling him, that, 
being Agamemnon, he acted the part of Therſites ; 
and that Philip was ſo far from being offended at his 
boldneſs, that * ſet him at liberty; and, as a farther 
proof of bis generoſity, ſent away all the po Ga Athe- 
nian priſoners without ranſom. Their countrymen were 
ſo much affected by Philip's obliging conduct on this oc- 
caſion, that they agreed to renew t ; ancient treaty of 
alliance with him. But that prince could by no means 
pardon the Thebans. 

The Athenians, after this terrible diſaſter, inſtead ir 
teſtifying any reſentment againſt Demoſthenes, _ who 
had adviſed them to, undertake the war, ſtill followed 
his counſels. In vain did his enemies accuſe him as the 
. occaſion of the misfortune at Cheronea. The people, 
convinced of the integrity of his intentions, acquitted 
bim with honour, preſerved the higheſt eſteem for him, 
and loaded him with ſtill greater marks of their favour 
and confidence. Guards were poſted, and fortifications 
. repaired by his advice. He was pitched upon to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration of the brave men who had 
fallen at Cheronea ; and the Athenians incloſed their 


bones in a magnificent monument, with an inſcription, 


importing, that they had fallen in gy cauſe- of their 
country. 
It may be here remarked in paſſing, that theſe „ | 


Tal orations, and the other public marks of diſtinction 
5 | IIs beſtowed 
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beſtowed on thoſe who had died in battle, were, in 
the flouriſhing times of the republic eſpecially, admi- 
rably calculated to inſpire the Athenian youth with an 
ardent deſire of military glory. The ſons of thoſe who 
were ſlain in fight, were produced at the firſt feaſt cele- 
brated after ſuch fight, clothed in complete armour, 
and attended by a herald, who made a public procla- 
mation in the following terms: Theſe young orphans, 
« whom a premature death in the ſervice of the ſtate 
e has deprived of their fathers, have found in the peo- 


« ple a common father, who charge themſelves with 


« the care of them till they ſhall arrive at the age of 
«© manhood ; and they are reſpectively. invited to aſpire 
eat the foremoſt employments in the commonwealth.” 

Naturally fond of affecting ſcenes, we hurry to. the 
theatre to enjoy the moving repreſentations there offered 
to our view; of which, however, the greater part are 
the mere fruit of poetical fancy. But if we would have 


real objects of this kind, not produced by the miſerable » 


effects of irregular paſſions, but ariſing from the nobleſt 
rinciples of human nature, we muſt have recourſe to 
hiſtory, Can there poſſibly be a more affecting ſcene, 
than that now deſcribed among the Athenians ?. 75 
Ihe people further committed ro Demoſthenes the 
charge of procuring proviſions for the city ; and decreed 
him a crown of gold, for having furniſhed a ſum of 
money to repair the walls. The ſentence of Cteſiphon, 
decreeing this crown to Demoſthenes, having been ar- 
raigned by Eſchines, the cauſe was tried with very great 
ſolemnity, and a vaſt concourfe of people aſſembled from 
all quarters to hear this important difpute between two 
lo celebrated orators. Demoſthenes ſhone particularly 
in his anſwer to the invectives of Eſchines, on the ſub- 
ject of the defeat at Cheronea. He told the audience, 
that he was by no means anſwerable for that event, 
which, like every other, was in the power of the gods 
alone, who diſpoſed of victory at their pleaſure. I hen 
he addrefles himſelf to the Athenians in a ſtyle of rheto- 

rie the moſt figurative and bold that is any where to be 
1 met 
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met with. No, Athenians, I ſwear to you by the 
% manes of thoſe brave citizens, who ſacrificed their 
& lives for the liberty of their country, on land at Ma- 
te rathon and Platea, on ſea at Salamis and Artemiſium, 
and by the multitude of others, who, though unſuc- 
the ceſoful in the ſame glorious cauſe, have been honour- 
te ed by the republic with the ſolemn rites of burial, not 
* by thoſe alone who were fortunate and victorious, 
& that you acted as you ought.” | 5 
Though the Macedonian ation was now become v 
EI at Athens, Eſchines nevertheleſs failed, was 
even puniſhed with baniſhment, and "obliged to take re- 
fuge at Rhodes. On this occafion Demoſthenes beha- 
ved to his rival with great generoſity ; and as he was de- 
parting, forced him to accept of a conſiderable ſum of 
money. Eſchines was fo ſtruck with his behaviour, 
that he burſt out into this exclamation : + How much,” 
faid he, © mult I regret the loſs of a country, where I 
leave fuch an enemy, that I deſpair of finding any 
« where. elſe fo generous a friend!“ On arriving at 
Rhodes, he opened a ſchool for eloquence, and began 
with reciting his oration againſt Demoſthenes, which 
was very highly commended by his audience. But ha- 
ving proceeded to recite that made in anſwer to it by 
Demoſthenes, nothing was heard but a general ſhout 
of applauſe ; inſomuch, that Eſchines 3 not refrain 
from crying out, Ah! what ſhould you have thought 
“ of it, had you heard him deliver it himſelf ?”? A fay- 
ing that did as much honour to the candour of the one, 
as to the eloquence of the other. Eſchines was ver 
much eſteemed as an orator by, the-Athenians, who 
called thoſe three diſcourſes of his that yet remain, by 
the name of the three Graces. UP RES | 
The misfortune at Cheronea was charged againſt the 
generals Chares and Lyſicles; and Lycurgus the orator 
became the public accuſer of the latter. This Lycurgus 
being a man of great integrity, but of a rigid fevers 
character, inveighed? againſt Lyſicles in the bittereſt 
terms. You commanded,” faid he, and a thou- 
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« ſand citizens were killed: you commanded, and all 
« Greece was enſlaved. In a word, he fo exaſpera- 
ted the people, that Lyſicles was put to death. Chares, 
though equally culpable with his colleague, was, by 
ſome means or other, acquitted. Lyſicles was a man 
ſſeſſed of no other merit, than extraordinary bodily 
ength, and the impudence and preſumption of a bully. 
The decline of Grecian liberty may be dated from the 
battle of Cheronea. That victory, by ſpreading the 
terror of Philip's arms through Greece, paved his way 
to a more complete conqueſt. The Lacedemonian 
power, which lately had made both Greece and Aſia to 
tremble, was now ſo much decayed, that we find them 
hardly-named among the ſtates by whom the enterpriſes 
of Philip were E 
That prince found he had at length attained the point 
at which he had ſo long aimed; and perceived, that at 
preſent it was no difficult matter for him tq reduce 
the Greeks entirely under his power. He therefore re- 
ſolved to undertake an expedition, that he had long me- 
ditated, againſt the Perſians; and to prevail with the 
Greeks to join him in it, he procured himſelf to be cho- 
ſen their commander in chief, by an aſſembly compoſed 
of menibers from all the ſtates ; and ſoon after diſpatch- 
ed a part of his army into Aſia Minor, under the com- 
mand of Attalus and — It is certain, however, 
that Philip neglected to profit as he ought by his late 
victory; whether he thought it ſtill dangerous to puſh 
the Greeks to the laſt extremity, or, whether he was 
ſatisfied with having humbled their pride, and obtained 
 Kimaſelf to be elected their generaliſimo. Whatever 
may have been the cauſe, he reſolved, before proceed- 
ng on his Perſian expedition, to put his private family 
fairs in ordeg. „ 
The joy which Philip derived from the ſucceſs of his 
military operations, was diſturbed by the diviſions that 
prevailed in his family. His firſt wife, Olympias, a 
woman of a revengeful, jealous diſpoſition, had ſo pro- 
vaked him by her ill temper, that he had divorced her, 
| {Cog and. 
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and taken to wife Cle the niece of Attalus, one 
of his principal officers. This new marriage was ſolem- 
| nized with much pomꝑ and folemnity ; but was in the 
end troubled by à quarrel between Attalus and Alex- 
ander. The former, being heated with wine, happening 
imprudently to ſay, that the Macedonians ought to pray 
to the gods to beſtow 'on them a lawful ſucceſſor by 
their new queen; Alexander ftarted up in a Paſſion, and 
threw his cup at t the head of Attalus, crying out, © How! 
* ywretch, doſt thou take me for a baſtard EY Phillip, 
in a rage, flew at his ſon with his ſword in his hand, but 
being lame, ſtumbled, fo that the reſt of the compa 
had time to interpoſe, and to prevent his doing any "mic 
chief. Alexander, unable to digeſt the affront, bad the 
boldneſs to rally his father on bis fall, telling him, that 
it was ridiculous for him to think of an expedition into 
Aſia, who could not fafely walk from one table to ano- 
ther. Alexander ſoon after leſt the court, and retired 
with his mother into Epire. This was the prelude to a 
bloody tragedy. 

Philip in the mean time, by the interceſſion of Dema- 
ratus, recalled his ſon to court. As he had his Perſian 
expedition much at heart, he reſolved to conſult” the 
gods about the event of i it, and gave a favourable inter- 
pretation to a very ambiguous reſponſe of the Delphic 
Prieſteſs. * After this, having promiſed his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to Alexander king of Epire, the 
brother of Olympias, he reſolved to celebrate the mar- 
riage with great magnificence, and' invited all the prin- 
cipal men in Greece to be preſent at the ceremony. 
Moſt of the cities, on that occafion, laviſhed on Philip 
the higheſt elogiums ; and - ome of them ſent him 
crowns of gold. Athens particularly, the nurſe of ora- 
tors and poets, was among the firſt to pay her homage. 


A tragedy was at this time performed, wherein Philip 


was repreſented under a feigned name, as conqueror of 
Darius, and maſter of Aſia. Next day games and 
ſhews were celebrated. | 


After the marriage, a ſumptuous ſeaſt was given, 
W 
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which was diſtinguiſhed by a grand proceſſion from the 
palace to the theatre. In this proceſſion were carried 
twelve ſtatues. of exquilite workmanſhip ;- of which one 
that repreſented Philip, under the figüre of a god, 
greatly ſurpaſſed the reſt. The king himſelf, dreſſed in 
white, appeared as the principal perſonage in this pro- 
ceſſion, marching between two files of his guards, who 
were ranged at ſome diſtance. But in the inſtant that 
Philip, amidſt the moſt joyful ſhouts and acclamations 
of his ſubjects, was enjoying the higheſt pleaſure of which 
the vanity of man js ſuſceptible, a young Macedonian 
called Pauſanias, breaks through the croud, and plun- 
ging a Cagger into the boſom of Philip, ſtrikes him 7 
dead on the ſpot. The aſſaſſin fled, but was pur- 336: 
ſued, taken, and in the firſt tranſports of rage 
excited by his bloody deed, cut in pieces. I his Pau- 
ſanias, on being diſhonoured in the moſt infamous man- 
ner by Attalus, Philip's-uncle, had applied for ſatisfac- 
tion to Philip, who, averſe to puniſh Attalus, amuſed 
Pauſanias with yain promiſes. The young man taking 
thoſe delays for an abſolute refuſal of juſtice, was exa 
perated to the higheſt degree, and rebblyed in revenge 
to aſſaſſinate Philip; which accordingly he accompliſhed 
in the manner juſt mentioned. phe "6 
_  Olympigs, however, was accuſed, and with a good 
deal of probability, of having had a hand in the murder 
of her bulband; for, inſtead of ſhewing any concern 
for ſuch an imputation being laid to her charge, ſhe 
cauſed the body of the affafiin to be taken down from 
the croſs and to be buried, and afterwards vented her 
rage on Cleopatra, by murdering her ſon in her arms. 
The news of Philip's death was received with the 
greateſt joy through all Greece, but particularly at A- 
thens, where the people crowned themſelves with gar- 
lands, and behaved with the moſt indecent marks of 
pleaſure and rejoicing, Even Demoſthenes himſelf ap- 
peared in the public aſſembly with a garland of flowers 
in his hand, and exhorted the Athenians to thank the 
gods tor this event, TS, <3 5% BY 
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Thus periſhed, at the age of forty- ſeven years, Philip 
king of Macedon, after reigning twenty-four years of 
that period. Having found himſelf in the beginning of 
his reign ſurrounded with enemies, he laboured, under 
the molt ſpecious pretences, to increaſe his own power; 
ſtudied to defeat the ſchemes of his oppoſers, by fowing 
diſcord among them, and at laſt rid his hands of them, 
partly by addrefs, and partly by force. p * 


He was a prince of a moſt ambitious character, and 
rſiſted, without any deviation, and with fingular per- 
ſeverance, in the proſecution of all his ſchemes, Thi 
1s particularly viſible in his conduct with reſpect to 
Greece. By his own account, the happineſs of nations, 
the | reparation of injuries, and the deſtruction of ty- 
ranny, were the fole motives of his conduct. But, not- 
withſtanding thoſe profeſſions, he was continually aim- 
ing, by imperceptible means, at ſome private defign. 
He was impenetrable as to his views and intentions, and 
never made uſe of confidents. Fruitful in reſources, he 
feldom had recourſe to force, till addreſs failed him. 
But when once engaged in war, he aQed with the ut- 
moſt diligence, vigour, and intrepidity, and was infe- 
rior to no commander of his time, either for bravery or 
conduct. He rendered his ſoldiers the beſt, in Greece; 
Was particularly ſkilful in conciliating their affection, by 
a familiar and complaiſant behaviour, and in. maintain- 
ing at the fame time his authority over them in full 
Force. Beſides the accompliſhments already mentioned, 
Philip had acquired a ftock of the moſt valuable and 
fineſt parts of learning, and wrote and ſpoke with equal 
dignity and caſe, He was a conſummate politician, al- 
ways ſeizing the moſt favourable moment for attacking 
his enemies, availing himſelf of their weakneſs and do- 
meſtic troubles, and by a liberal diſtribution of gold, 
bringing over to his intereſts fome of the leading men 
in every ſtate. He readily granted his aſſiſtance to thoſe 
who deſired it, and laboured to weaken the ſtrongeſt. 
But the defects in this prince*s character did more 
perhaps than counterbalance his great parts, For, tho' 
"Ta . a 
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a moſt artful politician, the means he employed were al- 
moſt always contrary to juſtice and good faith. He ne- 
ver heſitated to deceive thoſe with whom he treated; 


and was little en. about practiſing fraud, deceit, 

fidy, or any other crime, provided it mi he contri- 
Pate to the advancement of his Is, 
too, to have been entirely devoid of religion. e uſed 


to fay, that children were to be amuſed with toys, and 
men with oaths. —— What an abominable character! 
Such, however, is the picture of this prince offered us 
hiſtory ; ; not the leſs deteſtable, ſurely, for being that 
a prince. But though truly of no religion, he choſe, 
however, to aſſume the appearance of it, and affected 
to keep a public officer to remind him every morning of 
his being mortal. The Greeks were accordingly the 
dupes of his hypocriſy; which, together with every o- 
ther artifice, he employed to foment among them diſſen- 
tion and jealouſy. He ſtudied particularly to keep up 
and to encreaſe the animoſity that ſubſiſted between the 
Thebans and Athenians ; and moſt of the citizens of 
both republics fell into the ſnare. 

He was, however, a ſtrict, and, for the moſt part, 
an impartial juſticiary. Of this hiſtory records ſeveral” 

s. One day, as he was returning from a 
.debauch, a woman having begged of him to decide 
her cauſe, he had it pled on the ſpot, and gave ſentence 
againſt her. I appeal from the 4 cried 
the woman. How! from your king?“ anſwered 
Philip, and to whom do you appeal ? © To Philip 
« when faſting,” replied the woman. Philip, ftruck 
with the words of the woman, reviewed the cauſe, and 
altered his firſt judgement. With reſpe& to his mo- 
rals, he was a profeſſed debauchee ; his molt intimate 
friends were perſons of the ſame character; and his 
court was filled with drunkards and buffoons. 

Thoſe of the learned who have ſtudied with moſt. ac- 
curacy the merits of the father and of the ſon, are of 
opinion, that the extent of Alexander's conqueſts does 
not equal the difficulty of thoſe of Philip; — that it 
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was more eaſy for the former to ſubdue Aſia with the 
aſſiſtance of the Greeks, than for the latter to deſtroy 
the, power of the Greeks with Macedonian ſtrength a. 
lone. lt muſt be allowed, ſays M. Tourreil, that 
« at-firſt-ſight we are inclined to give the preference to 
40 Alexander, the ſplendor of whole conqueſts outſhines 
te that of Philip's; but on a more narrow inſpection, 
&« and on balancing the obſtacles that lay in the way of 
<« the one, againſt the circumſtances that forwarded the 
4 ſucceſs of the other, we ſhall be of opinion, with Ci- 
<«'cero, that the ſon was a great conqueror, but that 
E; „ net. x, anal | 


Affairs of the CET, 8 SOT Perſians, 


© From the death of Philip, till the death of Darius 
Codomannus king of Perſia, 25 


7 have already 3 that 3 
356. V was born in the year before Chriſt 

356. From his infancy, he, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, gave proofs of an extraordinary loſtineſs of ſenti- 
ment. Being one day aſked by his friends, whether he 
would not chooſe to contend in the foot races at the 
Olympic games (for he was extremely ſwift of foot) he 
anſwered, that he would, if kings were to be his com- 
hetitors. On receiving the news of a city being taken, 
or a battle won by his father, ſo far from diſcoyeri ng 
any ſigns of joy, he uſed to appear melancholy and di 
conſolate. My friends, would he fay, my father will 
„ accompliſh every thing, and will leave nothing at 
all for me to do.“ 

In every branch of * that it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to teach him, he made aſtoniſhing progrels. We 
— told already, that Philip gave him for preceptor 
the famous Ariftotie. Alexander conceived as high 
an 3 for that luſtrous Polar, as Philip en- 


tertained 
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tertained for him. He went farther, and even honour- 
ed him as a father, ſaying, that his natural father had 
given him exiſtence, but that this ſecond father had 
taught him to make the proper uſe of his exiſtence. Un- 
der ſuch a maſter, the happy genius of Alexander made 
the moſt rapid and ſoon imbibed the principles 
of the whole circle of philoſophy. Ariſtotle principally 
applied himſelf to form the judgement of his pupil, to 
enable him, by — = rules, 'to diſtinguiſh between juſt 
reaſoning and ſophiſtry, and to make him'minutely ac- 
quainted with every branch of morals, which he d- 
ed as the only foundation of prudence and wiſdom. In 
teaching him rhetoric, he took pains to ſhew what ſpe- 
cies of eloquence is moſt becoming of a ſovereign 
prince; that it ought to abound leſs with figures than 
with ſenſe ; that it ought to be ſtrong and nervous, ra- 
ther than florid; and to reſt more on facts than on 
words. . n . | | FA 
Alexander was particularly fond of Homer, whoſe 
works he regarded as the nobleſt productions of human 
genius. In them he was delighted to diſcover ſenti. 
ments worthy of a king, and of a conqueror; on ac- 
count, no doubt, of their conſonancy with thoſe that 
now began to glow in his own breaſt ; perceiving there 
inſtances of that valour and magnanimity with which he 
himſelf was animated. It is well known, that after the 
battle of Arbela, he ordered a moſt valuable golden 
box that had belonged to Darius, to be ſet apart for 
holding the books of Homer. - Plutarch tells us, that he 
loved to read and to converſe with men of learning, 
two admirable ſources of happineſs to a prince, and not 

only capable of preſerving him from numberleſs misfor- 
tunes, but of inſtructing him in the art of reigning. 
On the fine arts, ſuch as muſic, painting, and ſculp- 
ture, he beſtowed but a curſory attention, ſufficient to 
give him an idea of their value and uſe ; which, in ſuch 
matters, 1s all that a prince ought to know. He was of 
an active impetuous diſpoſition, and very tenacious of 
his opinion. He very early became the moſt expert, 
| | | : horſeman 
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horſeman in his father's court; and was the only perſon 
who dared to back the famous a very fine 
horſe, ſent as a preſent to Philip, bat. bs Gary. ane te h- 
mettled, that they deſpaired to be 2 to — kf 
It was on this occaſion that Philip, ſeeing Alexander re- 
E 22 — the — in which he had 
yernable horſe, cried out to him in a 
— mg 2 my ſoon, another Ki Mace. 
« donia is not worthy to contain you. It is faid, 
this horſe would afterwards ſuffer no perſon but Alexan- 
der to mount him; that he leaned down on his knees 
to receive him on his back; that after being mortally 
wounded in the battle againſt Porus, he ſaved the life 
of Alexander, by carrying him through the crowd of 
enemies that ao and then expired; that 
Alexander ſhed tears for his death; and, in memory of 
him, built on the banks of the Hydaſpis a city, which 
he called after him Bucephalia. 

Alexander mounted the throne of Macedonia. at the 
age of twenty years; and in the ſame year that Darius 
Codomannus mounted that of Perſia. After performing 
the ceremonies of his father's funeral, Alexander ap- 
plied his attention to ſecure the conqueſts of Philip over 
the neighbouring nations, which at preſent were far 
from being in a ſettled condition. In Greece, parti- 
cularly, —.— Philip had awed the ſtates into ſubouſ- 
ſion by the terror of his arms; yet their minds. were 
far from being reconciled to his authority. The con- 
juncture was very delicate. The queſtion was, whether 
he ſhould. endeavour to preſerve thoſe conqueſts by 
mildneſs and moderation, or by the force of arms. A- 
lexander quickly formed his reſolution, hearkewing A» 
lone to the dictates of his courage. 

Io quell the commotions that had already broken out 
among 3 the barbarous nations Who had taken 
arms, be att led his army towards the Danube, pal- 
ed that river in the night, and.defcated the Triballi in a 
— battle. About the ſame time, the ſtates ol Greece 


e eee him; and a rumour ha- 
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ving ariſen that he was killed; the Thebans made an in- 
ſurrection, and cut in pieces the Macedonian garriſon 
that held their city in ſubjection. At Athens, too, De- 
moſthenes put all in motion, calling Alexander (of 
whoſe real character he was yet ignorant) a giddy 
oung man; and he wrote letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip's generals in Aſia Minor, adviſing him to revolt. 
Alexander, already ſuſpicious of the fidelity of Attalus, 
although he had tranſmitted to him thoſe treaſonable let- 
ters of Demoſthenes, thought it neceſſary to have him 
taken off. 1 

After making the Barbarians ſenſible of his merit, he 
reſolved to proceed to Greece. © It is proper,“ ſaid 
he, © to ſhew Demoſthenes at the gates of Athens, that 
« | am every way a man.” He advanced, therefore, 
towards the paſs of Thermopylz, paſſed it without re- 
ſiſtance, entered Bœotia, required of the Thebans to 
deliver up to him Phenix and Prothentes, the authors 
of their inſurrection; and, on their refuſal to comp 
with his demand, immediately attacked them. The 
Thebans fought with great bravery and obſtinacy; but 
being much inferior to the Macedonians in point of 
numbers, were at laſt broken, and almoſt all cut off. 
More than 6000 men were killed on the ſpot. Thebes 
was taken, and treated with all the rigour of war. A- 
lexander, perſonally incenſed againſt the Thebans for 
the extravagant joy they had teſtified at tlie news of his 
death, reſolved to ſatisfy his vengeance, by the utter 
deſtruction of their unhappy city. Ile ſold more than 
zo, ooo of the inhabitants for ſlaves, and permitted none 
to enjoy their liberty except the prieſts, and the de- 
ſcendents of the celebrated poet Pindar. Wt 

The total ruin of Thebes, and the ſeverity of Alez- 
ander to its miſerable inhabitants, threw the other ſtates 
into the utmoſt conſternation. Every thing gave way 
to him; and even the: Athenians, with Demoſthenes 
himſelf, imptored the mercy of the conqueror by a ſo- 
lemn deputation. Alexander, however, diſpatched mæſ- 
ſengers to the Athenians, infiſting on their delivering 
_— | 2 2 : 3 * 
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up to him ten of the orators, who had been chiefly in. 
ſtrumental in forming the late confederacy againſt bim. 
The orator Demades, a particular favourite of Alexander, 
undertook to foften him. The Macedonian having ak 
ready fativfied his reſentment by the ruin of the The- 
bans, and being unwilling to be detained from the exe- 
cution of the great deſign he was meditating, gave à fa- 
vourable hearing to Demades, inſiſted on the baniſh- 
ment of Charidemus alone, frankly forgave the Athe- 
nians, and exhorted them to watch over the affairs of 
Greece during his abſence. Then he aſſembled all the 
ſtates at Corinth, and procured himſelf to be ſolemnly: 
Perſia. commander in chief of the Grorks n 
rſia. | 
80 grand an undertaking, calculated to dethrone the 
ſovereign of the caſt, and to produce the greateſt revo- 
lution, fo far as we know, that ever happened on our 
earth, required a conductor of the moſt extenſive 
nius, intrepid, enterpriſing, incapable of being ſtopped 
by any obſtacle, and endued with the greateſt talents of 
every kind.—Such a man was Alexander.—It is, at the 
fame time, true, that he found the Greeks ſtill — by 
their inveterate hatred of the Perſians, whom to ſubdue, 
was the moſt ardent defire of their ſouls- It is thkewiſe | 
true, that, however otherwiſe corrupted, they ſtill main- 
tained their ſuperiority in arms over the Perſians. Ihe 
famous retreat of the 10,000 Greeks was yet freſhi'in 
every body's remembrance ; as were the exploits of A- 
geſilaus, -who with a handful of men had made the 
great king to tremble on his throne: The bravery- of 
the Macedonian troops was univerſally nown. 

It was at the time of this ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Greece at Corinth, that Alexander, ſurpriſed at not recei- 
ving a vifit from the famous Diogenes, as he had done from 
all the other eminent philoſophers, reſotved to pay that 
Cynic a viſit, Finding Diogenes baſking-in the ſun, and 
in a ſituation that indicated extreme poverty, Alexander 
aſked him, whether he wanted any thiug. Tes,“ an- 
ſwerad Diogenes, I want * to remove from bepweep 

% me 
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„ me and the ſun- beams. This anſwer raiſed the in- 
dignation of the courtiers, but attracted the admiration, 
of Alexander, who declared, that if he were not Alex- 
ander, he would chuſe to be Diogenes: as if he had 


<« world, I ſhould, like Diogenes, give wt no con- 


e cern about any thing in the world.” . 
Alexander, ay ſetting off for Aſia, went to Delphos, 
to conſult the prieſteſs — But the prieſteſs having 
refuſed to go to the temple, becauſe the day happened to 
be one of thoſe called inauſpicious, on which ſhe was pro- 
hibited from conſulting the god, Alexander is ſaid to have 
laid hold of her by the arm, to force her to go thither; 
e the prieſteſs having cried out, O, my 
it is impoſſible to reſiſt — Alexander tock 
theſe words for the reſponſe ;; and, without requiring 
any other, returned to Macedonia; where, after ma- 
king the neceſſary preparations for his departure, offer- 
ing a ſolemn facrifice, and celebrating public games, he 
gave a grand- entertainment to all the princes of the 
blood, — olicers, at- which * * no 


3 than mgm =o 
appointed Antipater: governan, of 
abſence, diſtributed in preſents 


Macedonia —— 
and = aq cn6Rdh his friends almoſt - all the. domams 
Hhelonging to the crown, beſtowing a portion of land 
on one, a tomn on another, royal privileges and exemp- 


tions on a third; ſenſible that a prince ſhould exerciſe 
dab, thay his apparne Foro proceed a a gra 
55 apparent Ws 
—— — 0 
- -*Alexzander fet out for Aſia in the beginning. 
of ſpring, at the head of an of 30,000 foot, 334. 
and oo horſe. Maſt of his officers were m . 
who having grown old in the ſervice of Philip, were 
| y experienced in the art af war; and his ſol- 
diers were . veterans, and perſectiy acquainted with 
Glciphne.- Parmenio commanded the foot, as Cid; his 
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ſon Philetas a part of the horſeg:.| Alexander marched 
directly to the Helleſpont, which he paſſed -withs 160 
gallies, and ſeveral ſmaller veſſels; conducting, with his 
own hand, che galley wherein he failed hinelfoz; 1-6 

His wweaſury: was very madequate to ſo great an un- 
dertaking But both Alexander and his oſſicers were 
firmly — that they were marching rather to cer. 
tain conqueſt, than to attempt a doubtful expedition. 
Alexander was the firſt of his army that jumped on A- 
fiatic ground. Arriving at Ilium, he reſolved to cele- 
brate public games to the memory of Achilles; which 
he cauſed to be performed accordingly around that he- 
ro's tomb. Qn that occaſion, he expreſſed his envy of 
the good fortune. of Achilles, in having found a faithful 
friend while he lived, and after his death a Hemer to 
whmortalize his exploits 

When be arrived at the banks of * Gene Par. 
ne adviſed to halt a little, that the troops might have 
fome time to repoſe themſclves. But Alexandet's ca- 
gernels to proceed, prevented his complying” with this 
advice; for he ſaid, it was proper to take advantage of 
the terror Which the news of his arrival had created: a+ 
mong the Perſians. His courage was rather animated 
than depreſſed at the view of the vaſt army which, waited 
for him on the oppoſite fide of the river ;; and which as, 
mounted to upwards of 1c, ooo foot, ande, ooo 
horſe, under the command of Mcmnon akon, a 
very ſkilful general. E i] 

A placing hielte at the head of 1 right 
wing. of his army, plunged into the river, and was fol- 
lowed by all his troops. The Perſians, ſeeing the Ma- 
cedonians ; advancing, aſſailed them with a ſhower of 
darts. Both ar mies come at laſt to the charge. The 
Macedonians, lighting under the double diſad vantage of 
inferiotity in peint of numbers, and the worſt ground, 
give way a little nat firſt. Alexander encourages them 
by his preſenge, deals death with every ſtroke, and 
bears down alllbefore him. He charges the Perſian ca- 
Wat, bien make a brave reſiſtance. He 55 Spi. 
* robates, 
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throbates, the ſon-in-law of Darius, and transfixes him 
with a lance, Here Clitus, who-fought by Alexander's 
ſide, ſaved his life, by intercepting: the ſtroke of a 
battle-axe/ that was aimed at him. The Macedonians 
ſeeing the danger that threatens their king, redouble 
their efforts, and at laſt put the Perſian cavalry to flight: 
Then Alexander charges the enemy's infantry with his 
Macedonian phalanx, which had by this time paſſed the 
river. The Perſians, confounded at the boldneſs of the 
Macedonians; make but a feeble reſiſtance, and are 
quickly routed... No part of the Perſian army now kept 
its ground, except a body of Grecian infantry engaged 
in the ſervice of Darius. Theſe finding themſelves de- 
. * ferted by the Perſians, and their retreat cut off by the 
Macedonians, began a moſt obſtinate engagement; and 
being all brave well. diſciplined veterans, they fought 
with the moſt deſperate obſtinacy, and were all killed 
on the ſpot except 2000, who were made priſoners. 
The Perſians, in this battle, loſt 20, ooo foot, and 2500 
horſe. The loſs of Alexander was only about 200 men, 
among whom were twenty-five horſemen of the royal 
guard, to whoſe memory Alexander ordered ſtatues to 
be ereced. He ſhowed the utmoit attention to the 
wounded; going himſelf to ſee them dreſſed. He or- 
.dered all the Greek priſoners: to be conveyed to Mace- 
donia, and ſent to the Athenians 300 Perſian bucklers, 
as à token of his victory. „ A eee e 
Ihis victory was a happy prelude to thoſe that were 
to follow, and ſerved to propagate the terror of the Ma- 
cedonian arms. * Sardis, the key of Upper Aſia, open- 
ed its gates to the conqueror. Epheſus followed the ex- 
ample; and Alexander there offered ſacrifices to Diana. 
Trallis and Magneſia, in like manner, ſent him their 
keys. Miletus alone, where the brave Memnon had 
taken refuge, reſolved to ſtand a ſiege, and made a long 
reſiſtance; but upon the Macedonians attempting an 
aflault, after having made ſeveral breaches in the walls, 
the garriſon thought proper to capitulate. of 
Alexander, to deprive his troops of all hopes of re- 
| turn, 
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turn, unleſs victorious, ordered his fleet tobe d 3 
reſerving only a few ſhips for tranſporting ſuch engines 
as might be neceſſary in the courſe of the Expedition, 
He next marched towards Halicarnaſſus, to which he 
laid ſiege. The inhabitants, commanded by Memnon, 
made ſo very long and vigorous a reſiſtance, that a man of 
leſs obſtinacy — reſolution than Alexander would have 
been wearied out, and have abandoned the enterpriſe. 
But he perſiſted, and at laſt prevailed. Memnon, how- 
ever, made his eſcape by ſea, with the greater your! or 
the inhabitants, ewe; the riches of the town. + 
Upon this, ſeveral princes of Aſia Minor ſubmitted to. 
Alexander, and acknowledged him for their ſuperior 
and ſovereign ; and, among the reſt, Mithridates king 
of Pontus, who, reſolving to follow the fortunes of A. 
lexander, accompanied him in all his future expeditions. 
Alexander ſpent the winter in the province of Mithridates; 
but took the field carly in the ſpring, and paſſed a na · 
row defile on the ſea-coaſt, that forms the -communica- 
tion between Syria and Pamphylia. This defile-chap- 
pening then to be in a great meaſure covered by the 
fea, Alexander's ſoldiers were een to march a whole 
da in the water. 5389 obne 
was about this time that he diſcoveredia conſpiracy 
axaia his life. Alexander, the ſon of Ero gene - 
ral of his cavalry, was the principal author of this cbn- 
ſpiracy, which he was induced to undertake:by:aipro- 
miſe of 1000 talents! of gold by Darius. be traitar 
was immediately put to death. - r 
— took Celenẽ after ſome reſiſtance. 
thence he proceeded to Gordion, where he 3 to 
| fee the chariot to which was tied the famous Gordian 
knot ; as to which, according to tradition, ſome oracle 
had declared, that he who looſed it ſhould arrive at the 
empire of Aſia. Alexander, after trying in vain to un- 
tie it, cut it in pieces withi his ſword, ſaying, I hat che 
manner- of looſing it was of no importance, provided 
Jonas. be I gpm 1165 cou Ai avis 
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In the mean time, Memnon the Rhodiari he beſt 
general that Darius had, adviſed: that King to carry the 
war into Macedonia, by which means he eculd make 
ſuch a diverſion as ſhould lay Alexander under the ne- 
ceſſny of returning to Europe, to defend his own domi- 
nions. Darius approved of the advice, and gave Mem- 
non the command of a fleet for putting it in execu- 
tion. Memnon thereupon reduced Chios and Leſbos, 
but died as he was beſieging Mytilene. Darius was 
extremely ſorry for the loſs of that general; and having 
now no other commander capable of ſupplying his place, 
he was obliged to take the command of his armies him- 
ſelf. t 1147 | Dr 
Alexander thus freed of Memnon, whoſe abilities 

might have thrown great obſtacles in the way of his 
projects, in a little time ſubdued Cappadocia, advanced 
towards the. Higher Aſia, and arrived at the paſs of Ci- 
licia, by which alone he could penetrate into the coun- 
try of Tarſus. On this occaſion, he was highly favour- 
ed by his good fortune; for though his army might 
have been long ſtopped and perhaps defeated at this 
paſs, which was very narrow; yet he found it quite un- 
guarded, paſſed it without oppoſition, and arrived at 
Tarſus in time enough to prevent that very rich town 
from being burnt by the Perſians. 1 . 722 
Alt was now about the end of ſummer, and tde 

weather was violently hot. Alexander, ſtruck 333. 
wih the elearneſs of the waters of the river Cyd- 
nus, which waſhes that city, reſolved to bathe in it. 
But he had hardly entered the water, when he was 
ſeized with an exceſſive chilneſs. [hole that were with 
him inſtantly conveyed him to his tent in a ſtate of utter 
inſenſibility. The news of this accident filled the camp 
with the ngheſt conſternation ; and the ſoldiers began 
to figure to themſelves the numberleſs misfortunes to 
which the death of their ptince ſhould expoſe them, 
Alexander, in the mean time, recovering his ſenſes, 
perceived the whole danger of his diſeaſe; We may 
caſily figure to ourſelves the violent -agitation of his 
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mind, mus to find himſelf ſtopped in the very entry of 
his cafeer, and almoſt on the point of ending his days 
in ſo unhappy and obſcure a manner. He fancied he 


already heard the noiſe of the Perſian army; and not ſo 


deſirous of life as of glory, commanded his phyſicians 
to adminiſter the moſt ſpeedy remedie. 
But the phyſicians, conſidering that Darius had pro- 
miſed a reward of 1000 talents to any-perſon who would 
rid him of Alexander, dreaded to apply any remedy, 
and, by that means, to render themſelves. reſponſible 
for his life ; leſt, in caſe of his death, they might be ſuf- 
pected of having been the cauſe of it. But one of 
them, named Philip, who had been about the perſon 
of Alexander from his infancy, and entertained a ſtrong 
affection for him, ſeeing his beloved maſter in ſuch ex- 
tremity, deſpiſed all danger, and propoſed to give him 
a draught that ſhould quickly procure him relief. But, 
in'the mean time, Alexander received a letter from Par- 
menio, whom he had left behind him in ia, 
counſelling him to beware of Philip, whom Darius had 
corrupted by a promiſe of 1000 talents. How great 
muſt have been the perplexity of Alexander on this try- 
ing occaſion, diſtracted between fear and hope, racked 
by ſuſpicion on one ſide, and encouraged by*his'conft- 
dence in Philip on the other! His diſtruſt at laſt gave 
way to his confidence in Philip; and taking the draught 
Mp for him in one hand, he, with the other, gave 
armenio's letter to Philip; and, looking ſtedfaſtly at 
the phyſician's countenance, drank out the potion with- 
out heſitation, or the appearance of any uneaſineis; 
but, at the ſame time, he perceived in Philip's face e. 
vident marks of honelt indignation. The phyſiciany: af- 
ter reading the letter, ſaid no more, than that the re. 
covery of his king would ſoon wipe off all ſufpicion of 
the ſhocking crime laid to his charge; and he intreated 
Alexander not to prevent the effects of his preſeription, 
by giving way to anxious inquietudes. The remedy, in 
te mean time, began to operate, but not without oc- 
calioning very ſcvere effects on the: king 
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ſome. time, held the minds of thoſe preſent in painful 
ſuſpenes. „But a ſpeedy cure ſoon diſpelled all their 
fears. and reſtored: the king, in perfect health, to the 
eyes of this deſpending ſoldiers, who, at the sight, paſſ- 
ed from the lo weſt dejection to the higheſt jop 
Darius, in the mean time, who lay encamped on the 
plains of Aﬀyria with an army of between 400,000 and 
500, oo men, reſolved to go in queſt of his enemy, 
inſtead of waiting for him. That monarch, accuſtomed 
to the extravagant flattery of his ſatraps, who aſſured 
him of a certain victory, aſked Charidemus, the Athe- 
nian orator, whoſe baniſhment from his native country 
had been procured by Alexander, as already mention 
ed, whether he believed the Perſian army to be power- 
ful enough to conquer that of the preſumptuous Mace- 
donian. Charidemus, incapable of flattery or diſſimu- 
lation, anſwered, with the honeſt freedom of a repu- 
blican, that all the pompous and magnificent warlike 
ions of the Perſian. army, and their prodigious 
number of men, might indeed terrify and eonſound the 
neighbouring powers of the Perſian monarchy, but 
would make no ſuch impreſſion on the Macedonian ar- 
my which was all covered with ſteel : That the Mace- 
donian phalanx was an impenetrable bulwark; that all 
their/ ſoldiers were inured to war, were thoroughly diſ- 
ciplined. and were ſatisfied with the plaineſt food; that 
the Tbeſſalian - horſemen were not to be repulſed. by 
ings; and that all the gold and ſilver, of which the 
Perſian camp diſplayed ſuch a vain parade, might be 
much more uſefully employed in hiring good. troops. 
Io ſpeak: fo honeſtly and plainly to a prince corrupted 
by flattery, and who regards himſelf as the moſt power- 
ful monarch in the world, is highly dangerous. Cha- 
rvidemus experienced to his. coſt the truth of this maxim; 
for Darius, though naturally of a mild and gentle diſpo- 
ſuion, was ſo provoked at the bluntneſs of the Athenian, 
what he ordered him to be put to death. But that aw- 
ful proſpect by no means altered the tone of Chatide- 
mas bo, anne. tells us, when led to 
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execution, cried out, My death ſhall be quickly a: 
« venged, even by the very man againſt whom I have 
% given my beſt advice. But you ſhall furniſh an ex. 
« ample to poſterity, that when men once allow them- 
6 ſelyes to be dazzled by profperity, all the good qua · 

<« lities beſtowed by nature are wy eradicated.” * 
Darius repented, when too late, of having put Cha- 
ridemus to death. In the mean time, he advanced with 
his army towards the Euphrates, never beginning his 
march in the morning till after ſunariſe. intus Cur- 
tius has given us a deſcription of the march, or rather 
of the royal proceſſion immediately about the perſon of 
the Perſian monarch, whereof the ſubſtance follows. 
Altars of filver with the fire called eternal; 363 
young boys clothed in purple robes : the chariot of Ju- 
piter drawn by white horſes: ten chariots : a body of 
cavalry compoſed of men of twelve different nations: 
another body of cavalry called the immortal, amount. 
ing to 10,000, dreſſed in robes of cloth of gold: the 
relations of the king, to the number of 10,000, moſt 
ſumptuouſly dreſſed: the Doriphori, or body guards of 
the king: the chariot of the king, adorned with images 
of the gods, and two ſtatues, one of war, the other of 
peace, placed in the middle of the yoke, and ſet off 
with precious ſtones; between theſe ſtatues was an 
eagle of gold with his wings extended: The king ap- 
peared on this chariot, dreſſed in the higheſt mag- 
. nificence, begirt with a belt of gold, whence de- 
pended his ſcymitar, having his head adorned witch a 
tiara ſurmounted with a crown of blue and white: on 
each fide. of him marched 200 of his relations: he was 
followed by 10, ooo pike men. His rear was compoſed 
of Zo, ooo foot: then came a chariot, carrying Syfi- 
gambis, the mother of Darius, accompanied by his 
wife: fifteen large chariots, bearing the king's children, 
with their governors and eunuchs; and his concubines, 
to the number of 360: 600 mules, and 300 waggons 
loaded with money: The wives of the officers of ſtate 
all mounted on chariots: The proceſſion was cloſed by 
| companies 
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companies of light-armed troops. One ſhould be in- 
uad to think the deſeription of this march a mere 
fable; it appears ſo ridiculous and abſurd to take the 
field with all this pomp, of which three 1 
were totally uſeleſs for every purpoſe of war. 
Parmenio had already, by the direction of a 
taken poſſeſſion of the pals. between Syria and Cilicia, 
to ſecure a retreat to his troops in caſe of neceſſity, and 
he. had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the ſmall city of Iſſus. 
Alexander hearing that Darius was encamped at Soca 
in Aſſyria, marched directly againſt him, pg the de- 
file of Syria, and took poſt near the city of Myriandra. 
The Greek commanders, in the ſervice of. Darius; ad- 
vifed that monarch to wait for the enemy in the plains 
of Aﬀyria, where he might avail» himſelf of all his 
ſtrength. This prudent advice was by the courtiers ac, 
counted traiterous; who, therefore, were of opinion, 
that thoſe Greeks, together with their men, ought to 
be immediately cut in pieces. But Darius rejected this 
with horror; and after thanking the Grecks 
for their advice, ſet forward to meet his enemy. — Das 
rius directed his march towards Cilicia, entering into 
that country by the paſs. of Ammanicus, which lies a» 
bove that of Syria, and then advanced towards Iſſus, 
without knowing that he was in the rear of Alexander. 
| Intelligence being brought him, that the Macedonian 
was flying, he thought he had na Ore Ace but © to a 
purſuit of him. 
Alexander hearing of the, rigrion of Darius * 
army, was overjoyed at the thoughts of enga- 335 
2 ſo narrow and uncqual a ſpot, where age 
room enough to bring all his forces into: adtinm 
vrhile, on the other hand, Darius could not make uſe 
ol the twentieth part of his. He felt, however, ſome 
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and brought his army y by — break to the ſtation he in- 
tended to occupy that Darius was: within a 
league and a bak * him, he immediately ranged: his 
troops in battle order. The {pot whereon they were 
drawn up was a fine plain in the neighbourhood of the 
river Iffus, confined by mountains on one fide; and by 
the ſea on the other. He diſpoſed his cavalry on the 
wings; and formed the phalanx into fix divifiots,—— 
Craterus commanded the infantry on the extremity of 
the left wing; Parmenio the reſt of that wing; and A- 
lexander himfelf the right wing; — His cavalry was co- 
vered by his light horſe, and his infantry by a body of 
archers under Antiochus. © 
Darius placed in the center of his firſt line 30,600 
| Greeks who were in his ſervice, and being all complete- 
ly armed and diſciplined after the Grecian manner, 
formed the main ſtrength of his army. The reſt of his 
Infantry were drawn up behind the firſt line, _ 
20, ooo who were poſted on the mountain on the ri 
of the Macedonians. His cavalry was ordered to — 
_ the river Pinarus which ran through the middle of the 
Plain; and then a large detachment of them puſed on 
" towards Parmenio. —— obſerving this motion of 
the Perſian cavalry, altered his former diſpoſition a 
little, commanded. the Theſſalian cavalry to occupy che 

poſt at which the Perſian cavalry" ſeemed to aim, and 
Mationed his light armed troops in front of his infantry. 
The main bodies of both armies coming at laſt in 
View of each other, Alexander rode through his ranks 
and exhorted his ſoldiers to do their duty, reminding 
the Macedonians of their repeated victories in Europe, 
and of their recent and moſt glorious ſucceſs at the Gra. 
nicus, and aſſuring them, that 'a ' fingle vi ſhould 
render them maſters of the empire of Perſia; exhorting 
the Greeks to recall to their remembrance the he- 
roic behaviour of their anceſtors at Marathon, Ther- 
mopylæ, and Salamis, and the miſeries brought up- 
on their country by the Perſians; and "animating. the 
Illyrians andTHracians with the hopes of the-unmentc 
2 the Perſian army, if — ſhould — 
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them. The whole army called aloud to be led on to 
4 he Ache wing of the , Macedonians, to avoid as 
much as poſſible the ſhowers of darts poured upon them 
by the Perſians, plunged immediately into the river, 
and advanced to the charge. The ſhock was extremely 
violent, and they fought man to man. Alexander was 
very deſirous of having the honour to kill Darius with 
his own, hand; and the fight of that monarch conſpi- 
cuouſly mounted on his ſuperb chariot, redoubled this 
deſire in the Macedonian hero, who inſtantly puſhed for- 
ward, and exerted his utmoſt efforts to reach-him. The 
battle round the king becomes very deſperate, and 2 
great number of Perſian noblemen are killed fighting 
bravely. The horſes of Darius being wounded, rear 
and break looſe from the yoke. Darius jumps from 
that chariot, mounts another, flies, and is followed by 


the whole right wing of his army. On the other hand, 5 


the reſt of the Macedonian army being attacked in flank 
by the Greek troops, as warlike and well diſciplined as 
themſelves, had occaſion for all their bravery to ſupport 
the charge. The battle between them was very bloody 
and doubtful. But the Macedonian right wing, now 
victorious, flies to the aſſiſtance of their left, attacks the 
Greeks in flank, and obliges them to give way. At 
the lame time the Perſian had charged the Theſſalian 
cavalry, and had at firſt broken through ſeveral ſqua- 
drons.— The Theflalians affecting to take flight, as if 
ſtruck with a panic, the Perſians purſue them in great 
diſorder; but the Theſſalians rallying all of a ſudden, 
renew the engagement. Intelligence arriving, in the 
mean time, that Darius had fled, the Perſian horſemen 
axe diſcouraged, betake themſelves to flight, and a great 
number of them are cut off in the retreat. The rout is 
now general: 8000 Greeks make good their eſcape, 
and retire towards Leſbos. The barbarians take dif- 
ferent roads; ſome fly towards Perſia ; ſome take refuge 


ſeſs themſelves of Darius's camp, where they. find his 
E 5 | mother 


in the woods. The Macedonians, in the meantime, poſ- 
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mother and his wife, er with two princeſſeg and Ci 
fon, his infant children. — The Perſians;Jolt a vaſt num- 
ber of men in this battle, while the loſs on the fide of 
the Macedonians was very inconſiderable. Alexander 
himſelf was wounded in thigh by a ſword; - But 
the wound was W with no e rab. 
ces. 
. Alexander weary of uni Darius, — to the 
Perſian camp, where he gave a entertainment to 
his principal officers. In the mean time, the noiſe of 
crying and mourning reaches their ears. This proceed - 
be from the mother and wife of Darius, who were 
made priſoners, and on ſeeing Darius's chariot and 
bow, which Alexander had taken in the purſuit, ima- 
gined Darius was killed, and were bewailing his death 
in the moſt diſconſolate manner. Alexander, moved 
with their misfortune, ſent Leonatus, one of his ofh- 
cers, to aſſure them that Darius was alive. But the 
women ſeeing Leonatus enter, imagined he was ſent to 
put them to death, and intreated to have. permiſſion be- 
fore their execution, to bury the body of Darius. Leo- 
natus ſoon made them ſenſible of their miſtake, and-af- 
ſured them of an honourable protection from Alexander. 
That prince, after viſiting the wounded, and ſeeing the 
dead buried, teſtified great joy to his officers on ac- 
count of his victory; beſtowed the higheſt commenda-· 
tions on their bravery, and loaded them with preſents. 
Ihen he went to pay a viſit to Syſigambis and tho other 
princeſſes, and entered their tent with no other attend- 
_ ant, but his favourite Epheſtion. | 
This i interview was extremely moving, and exhibited 
thoſe, diſtinguiſhed characters in a point of view ſo very 
affecting, — from their ſituation ſo peeuliarly intereſt-: 
ing, that the greateſt painters have exerted their utmoſt 
ſleill to eternize the ſcene, with the moſt elegant touches 
of the pencil. Epheſtion being of the — age with A+: 
e and of a more advantageoùs ſtature, was 
4 3 or che king 2 be . — 
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formed of her miſtake, proſtrated herſelf before Alex- 
ander, and excuſed herfelf becauſe ſhe had never ſeen 
him before. But Alexander raifing her from the ground, 
% My dear mother, (faid he), you are not miſtaken, 
« for he is lkewiſe Alexander, 1 a noble expreſſion, as 
honourable for the prince as for the e le e. 
gambis, amidſt all her grief, expreſſed the higheſt 
titude for the favours and obliging attention he 
ſhewn them; and Alexander took the ſon of Darius in 
his arms, and careſſed him very fondly. Here the * 
hetoiſm and virtue of Alexander ſhone forth in full 
ſplendor ; for he appeared to be maſter of himſelf on-an 
occaſion when the greateſt heroes and conquerors- have 
failed. He gave orders to treat the princefles with all 
the reſpect due to their rank, making his camp as ſacred 
an aſyhuni for their virtue as any temple ; nor would he 
afterwards” truſt himſelf in the preſence of Darius's 
Queen who was a ygoman of ſingular beauty. To un- 
derſtand the full extent of his magnanimity on this oc- 
caſion, we muſt remember that Alexander was then in 
the full bloom of youth, unmarried, and a conqueror. 
But far from attempting to derive any ungenerous ad- 
vantage from his victory, he ſtudied to alleviate the mis- 
fortunes of his illuſtrious captives by the moſt polite. at- 

nien and the moſt reſpectful kindneſs 2 inn. 
ence. 
, 0 having, in the mean time, marched to Da- 
maſeus;' received from the governor of that city all the 
treafures depoſited there by > Dar: us, for defraying the 
expences of his  warlike expeditions, together with the 
equipages of many Perſian lords, the whole amounting 
to an immenſe value. The Macedonians likewiſe found 
in that city ſeveral princeſſes of the royal blood of Perſia, 
with a great number of the wives of the ſatraps, and a 
multitude . olkcers- res to the W of BE 
rius. 

Dazins — to fly with the utmoſt arecipugtinhr” 
through many deſart provinces, till he croſſed the Eu- 
Phratec, and arrived at Thapſacus. Alexander in the 
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mean time entered Syria,” where moſt of the cities vo. | 
tuntarily opened their gates to him. In one of theſe ci. 
ties that prince received a letter from Darius, couched 
in ſuch haughty terms as but ill became his preſent i: 
tuation. Without 'giving Alexander the title of king; 
he offered him any ſum of money he ſhould demand, 
as the ranſom of his mother, his wife, and children; 
and counſelled him to reſt ſatisfied with the dominions 
of his anceſtors, and not to perſiſt in his attempt to u- 
furp the kingdom of another. Alexander returned an 
anſwer in the ſame ſtrain; He enumerated the misfor- 
tunes brought on Greece by the Perſians. He re- 
oached them with having ſuborned aſſaſſins to murder 
is father Philip; and upbraided Darius with having 
himſelf followed that villanous example, by offering a 
reward of 1000 talents to any perſon who ſhould kill 
him, Alexander che therefore concluded, that he was 
not the aggreſſor. He intimated however to Darius, 
that on his applying to him in a ſuppliant manner, he 
ſhould receive his mother and wife without any ranſom; 
and concluded, by deſiring him to remember, when he 
wrote to him next, that he not only wrote to a King, 
but to his own hing. 

Upon Alexander's arrival in Phenicia, the Sidoniand 
paid him their homage- with great pleaſure, becauſe, 
eighteen years before, Ochus had deltroyed their city, 
and cut off moſt of the inhabitants.” Their king, Stra- 
to, having declared for Darius, was deprived of the 
crown by Alexander, who deſired Epheſtion' to pitch 
on any of the Sidonians whom he thought moſt worthy 
of ſucceeding to that dignity. Ephæſtion accordingly 
offered the ſceptre to two young men, who yy Þbro- 
2 and in whoſe houſe he happened to But 

c Nr declined the honour, becauſe t they were 
not of the royal blood. Ephæſtion ſtruck with admira- 
tion at their magnanimity, begged of them to inform 
bim of any perſon who had that advantage. They there- 

upon named Abdolonymus, whoſe generoſity and inte- 
grity 24 roduoed him to fuch poverty, that 2 
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obliged to cultivate his garden with his own hands for 
his ſubſiſtence. The young men were defired to find 
him, and to acquaint him with his good fortune. Ha- 
ving accordingly gone to him, they faluted him as king, 
and told him, that he muſt throw aſide the wretched ap- 
patel he then was wearing, and put on the royal robe 
they had brought him. It was with great difficulty that 
they convinced him they were not jeſting. Aſſume, 
ſaid they, © with theſe, royal robes the ſentiments of a 
„ king, preſerve. on the throne that virtue which has 
* made you worthy of it; and when you ſhall preſide 
« there as the arbiter of life and death, forget not the 
« ſituation from which yqu were exalted to that im- 
« portant dignity.” 5 Tk wo 
All the inhabitants of Sidon were overjoyed af hears 
ing on whom the choice had fallen. Alexander deſired 
to ſee the new king; and having aſked him, whether 
he had been able to ſupport with patience his former 
ſituation? „ Would to heaven,” anſwered Abdolo- 
nymus, I may be able to ſupport with equal reſolu- 
« tion the crown you have been pleaſed to place on 
% my head.“ Alexander conceived a high opinion 
the virtue of Abdolonymus, and ordered all the furni- 
tary and rich effects of the late king Strato to be given 
to him. I | 
I)hbe only city in Phenicia which did not acknowledge 
its dependence on the Macedonians was Tyre, accdunts - 
ed, eyen before the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, the 
moſt flouriſhing city in the world. Its advantageous ſi- 
tuation, the induſtry of its inhabitants, the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of its purple, and other commodities, rendered 
it the center of commerce, the richeſt city of the caſt, 
and the miſtreſs of the fa. 
The Tyrians were deſirous of making Alexander their 
friend, but did not chuſe to make him their mafter ; , 
and therefore on his offering to enter their city, | 
they ſhut the gates againſt him. Incenſed at this 33s 
affront, Alexander reſolved to take vengeance on L 
them, by laying ſiege to 1 2 
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carried with it the appearance of extreme difficulty, the 
dity being ſituated in an land, at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a league from the continent, and likewiſe 
very ſtrongly fortified, and the Tyrians being firmly re- 
ſolved to — an obſtinate reſiſtanee. It was however 
of great importance to Alexander to get poſſeſſion af 
Tyre, as by that, means he ſhould command all Pheni. 
cia, ſhould deprive the Perſians of one half of their na- 
val ſtrength, become ſovereign at ſea, and ſo reduce in a 
little time both Egypt and the iſland of Cyprus. Beſides 
thefe motives in point of expediency, Alexander was of 
a diſpoſition that could brook. no reſiſtance; and diff. 
culties ſerved only to render him more obſtinate. Per- 
ceiving, however, that it Would be neceſſary. to con- 
ſtruct between the continent and the iſland a paſſage of 
earth or mound, which, at the ſame time that it muſt 
be a tedious and laborious work, might after all be 
 ſweeped away by the violence of the waves; and that 

the obſtacles of every —. — ere ſo grrat, as that they 
might detain him too long from the proſecution of his 
other enterpriſes, Aloxander thought it adviſeable to at- 
tempt an accommodation, and therefore ſent heralds to 
offer terms of peace to the Tyrlans. But inſtead of 
liſtening to his propoſals, the preſumptuous citizens 
killed the heralds, and threw their bodies from the-top 
of the walls into the ſea. Alexander, tranſported with 
rage at this inſult, determined to undertake the ſiege, - 
whatever it might coſt him. 

As a circumſtantial detail of the paiticulars of this 
famous ſiege would require more room than the nature 
of the preſint work will admit of, we ſhall confine our- 
ſelves to the moſt remarkable circumitances attending it. 
Alexander, in the firſt place, ordered a foundation | 
to be laid for railing a mound to communicate. between 
the continent and the iſland. This work was attended 
with incredible labour, and the Tyriaus exerted their 
atmolt efforts to impede its execution. At laſt, how- 
ever, when it drew towards a cloſe, a violent tempeſt a- 
riſing, overthrew by the force of the waves the effet olf 
all theix labours. This unfortunate accident, capable of 
diſcouraging ” 


— 
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diſcoutaging any other man than Alexander, had no 
ſuch enter upon him, nor u his ſoldiers, who re- 
commenced their labours with wonderful alacrity. . 
In the mean time the news of his victory at Iſſus 
brought to his affiftance a vaſt number of gallies from 
different quarters. Sidon, Rhodes, Cyprus, and ſeve- 
ral maritime cities in Lycia, contributed Jeck its quota; 
and when to theſe ſupplies 1 joined the remains 'of | 
his own fleet, he appeared before Tyre with upwards of 
200 gallies. The Tyrians naw finding the Macedonia 
ſuperior to them in naval ſtrength, durſt no more ven: 
ture out of their harbour; ſo that the latter proſecyted 
their work unmobleſted, and ſoon” fmiſhed the moe. 
Warlike engines were quickly erected on it; an Nlex- 
ander ordered his fleet to attack the city from the e ea, 
while he inveſted it from the male. The befieged were 
overwhelmed with howers of * and the walls of 
their city were inceſſantly battered by all ſorts of en- 
gines. The Tyrians finding tRetpſelves thus vigorouſly 
attacked, ſent by « Finding Yew their women and | what 
to Carthage, but Aint continued to defend them 
with wonderful obſtinacy, and everyday put in practice 
ſome new invention to fruſtrate the attempt#of the be- 
ſiegers, in ſo much, that Alexander "deliberated more 
than once about raifing the fiege. A, ſea-fight at laſt 
enſues, wherein the 1 yrians are defeated, and many of 
their ſhips. funk. Alexander takes advattage of the con- 
ſternation yeed- among the beſieged by this defcat, 
to give a general aſfault. Both the attiek and defence 
were moſt deſpevate. The battering x amg make breaches 
in ſeveral parts of the. wall: The Riten. inſtantly 
ruſh forward br + thoſe Feder Alexander expoſes him- 
{clf to the moſt imminent danger, performs 1 of 
valour, and by his Phan ae 0 25 his ſaldiers: The 
Macedoniang at. laſt get 105 
Tyrians fly on all hides, car _ to. the fword without 
diſtinction, and moſt #6 them are e to the fory 
of the. cOnquerars, K. en 72 
N 7 "p<; 5 '* e AN 4 The N 
N "itn the cop of the begs Alexandy having made" incur» 


the ramparts :. The | 
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The Sidonians, compaſſionating the way 44 of the 
unhappy Tyrians, fave the lives of more than 15, 000 
of them, by conveying them privately aboard their ſhips, 
—＋ er, exaſperated to the higheſt degree by the 
gth and obſtinacy of the ſiege, eruciſied 2000 of the 

. along the ſea-· hore, and fold for ſlaves upwards 
H 30,000 of them, whom he had made priſoners, 
Thus was taken the famous city of Tyre, after! a ſiege 
of ſeven months duration, «ng, one of the moſt memo 
rable recorded in hiſtory . 

At this ſiege Alexander Was wounded | in the ſhoulder, 
Darius, in the megn time, ſent Alexander another letter 
offering him 1000 talents, as the ranſom of the prin 
ceſſes, with his daughter Statira in marriage, 40gether 

with all the provinces he had conquered, as far as the 
Euphrates, Parmenio was of opinion, that Alexander 
ought to accept of theſe"terme, declaring, that If he 
were in Alexander's place, he would — of them 
himſelf : And fo. Would J.“? anſwereda Alexander, 
„ were I Parmenio,”* He therefore informed Darius, | 
that he hid no occafion-for his money ; That with re- 
ſpect to the cpnquered provinces be, Darius, offered 
with a bad grace what it was not in his power to be- 
ſtow; but that he might, whenever he pleaſed, venture 
another battle, which, in all — bability, would quickly 
* decide which of them ſhould remain the conquerot and 
\ maſter, This anſwer. convinced Darius, that the bad 
now no alternative but one more to try the fate of war. 

Alexander; provoked: againſt he-Jevs, for their ba- 
Ouing retuſed to ſupply: his with proviſions during 
..= 0 Tyre, under df an oa of fidelity 
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with an intention to treat that city as he had treated 
Tyre. Jaddus, the high prieſt/ hearing of his approach, 
had recourſe to ſacrifice and prayer; and in conſe 
of a revelation made to him in a dream, cloathed him- 
ſelf in his pontifical veſtmepts, and taking with him all 
the ſervants belonging to the temple, marched out in a 
ſolemn proceſſion to meet Alexander. 'That prince, on 
ſeeing the high prieſt, was ſtruck with ſurprize and ve- 
neration, and coming up to him, ſaluted him with a re- 
ligious reſpect. His officers appearing confounded at 
this behaviour, Alexander told them, that it was not 
the man, but the great God, whoſe ſervant he was, 
whom he meant to honour by this reſpectful behaviour ; 
aſſuring them at the ſame time, that before leaving Ma- 
cedonia, as he was anxiouſly revolving in his mind his 
future expedition, he had ſeen in a viſion. this very 
high prieſt, dreſſed in the ſame'robes. he now wore, who 
. encouraged him to proſecute his intended invaſzon of 
the Perſian empire, and told him, that the God whom 
he worſhipped, would conduct his undertakings, and 
crown him with victory: That he recollected this viſion 
the moment he had at this time ſet eyes on the high 
prieſt, and that therefore he entertained no further 
doubt of conquering Darius. N 
It is moſt likely that this pretended dream of Alexan- 
der's was the child of political hypocriſy. The intention 
is obvious. Alegander wiſhed his own ſoldiers, as well 


ä 1 75 miſſion; next. of his divine deſcent, and finally of 
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agating this idea Alexander was 1 prompted by 
vanity than by policy. f 
Alexander, delighted with tlie avant ent of this 
flattering prediction, embraced the hi En p prieſt, and en. 
tering 'Jerufalem; - proceeded to the temple, And offered 
ſicrifced, com 1 ying in every y particular with the direc- 
tions of Jaddub. After which the high prieſt laid before 
him the — * of Daniel's prophcaey, | which" reſpect. 
ed himſelf and his conqueſts!* /: 

Overjoyed at thoſe woriderful projbccutty Aleaander 
beſtowed many marks of his kindneſs on the Jews, and 
defired them to aſk of him ſome favour. They de- 
inanded. permiſſion to live m conformity to the laws of 
their fathers; and Alexander granted their requeſt. 

Alexander next directed his march towards Gaza, 
which he defired to ſubdue," that ſo he might open to 
himſelf a way into Egypt. But Betis, the governor 
placed there by Darius, thought it his duty to defend. 
the/plact'ts the laſt extremity, by which means the Ma- 
cedonian was ſtopped before it no leſs than two months. 
Having however Went it at laſt; out of Teſentment of 
the obſtinate defence made by the ithabitants, He put 
110,006 bf them to the ſword, fold the reſt, for ſlaves, 
and inſtead of ſhewing that reſpe&t for Betis which his 
— — and His fidelity t& his ſovereign deſerved, uſed 

im W the moſt diſgraceful cruelty. Sch his 


fog to be pierted, and a cord to be paſſed. through the 
Holes, he caufed him to-be dragged: an the city till 
he died, affeging to "imitate Achilles, "whe ;uſed. the 
body of Hector in the fame manner 3 705 he ert 
ade of prrifon in Gaza, Alexander Wee to- 
würds E. and arrived beföre Peloſum. The 9 8 
tlas 0 15 Ne with 10 patietice tc dl ie Perſian 
gobbtinmert“ They 88 wer 0 ftr W e of 
che erbelty of Ochus, at "More ardent- 
3 — al opportunity 1 io 90 0 Yoke” under 


-wh -they grdaned. As ſdonl there re as Alexander 
e arch ther), 'th&Y/ chearfully fubmitted to bis 
auth6rity. ligen, Darids's &0v ernor at Memphis, 
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ſeeing Alexander at the head of a poweriul army, open- 
eck to him the gates of that capital, and put him in poſ- 


ſeſſion of A0 talents, and al the elk effects of, the 
kin N Senn A: 

OP ang giving way in this manner, to Alexander, 
his heart, elated by ſo many victories, was no longer. 
proof againſt the baneful influence. of proſperity, which 
generally corrupts 17 heart, and renders men- blind to 
theit real ſituation. The vanity of Alexander ſuggeſted 
to him the ridiculous H of 1 — the example of 
dome of the ancient heroes, by pretending, to be the ſon, 
of Jupiter. With this blond view, he reſolved to pay 
a viſit to the temple, of Jupiter Ammon, ſituated in che 
midſt of the deſarts of Libya, at the diſtance of twelve 
days journey from pez and he found means pre- 
viouſly to. corrupt the prieſts, by large preſents, to be. 
have to bim in the manner he deſired. 

In this journey he obſeryed beyond Canopus a ſpot 
very advantageoully ſituated for being the foundation of 
a maritime. city. He gave orders therefore for imme» 
diately beginning the work, and called the city after his 
own name Alexandria, Its happy ſituation, and fine 
harbour, afterwards rendered it one of the moſt flouriſh« 
ing in the world, and evinced the Gngular W 
and couiprehenſive ideas of its great founder. 

The journey of Alexander proved as-dangerous.as its, 
. motive was  &xtrayagant ; for the road lay through de- 
ak jrered with mountains of burning ſand. The fol- 

ng themſelves .enyironed. on all ands with 
Rs x = Bri were eized with conſternation.; 1 and. 
their water having, failed them, they were.on the point 
. of perithing for thirlt,. 7 0 a. ſtorm of rain coming on, 
relieve them yk tha! els... At Jength, they arri - 
ved at t Aae 15 95 ſituated on a ſpot of. pret· 


ty, god round, ſurr ed by a very, thick woo 
Ws gunded by a very, thick, wood. 
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_ Alexander, n 
Euphrates, ——ů— the 


army any 
former, in ſo much, that it is ſaid, _ ES 
were covered with his . Form 


paſ= 
mg attended rayon deal ng he and 
much trouble, the ſoldiers g obliged to carry their 
arms and their on — heads; and if Mazeus 
had arrived in time, the Macedonians in all probability 
might have been defeated. But ſuch was the Gogulr 
fortune of 2 that he conſtantly eſcaped 


— ancamped for two days on the farther fide 


of the Tigris. ee honey ha eparing for thezt de · 
parture on S an eclipſe of the moon happening, 
occaſioned a ſuperſtitious alarm; among the troops, which 
| however, produced no bad conſequences. The 
folders .complamed loudly, - that to ſatisſy the ambition 
229 they ſhould in that manner be obliged 
20 pr of the S and that even 
cuntrary to the gods, who refuſed, 575 
Ft ——— But upon the 
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to aſſaſſinate Alexander. But that" printr, by the ad- 
vice of "art took no notice of theſe: detters to the 
army. Darius, who was now only at the diſtance of 
ſeyen or Eight leagues, difpatched ten of his relations, 
to e eto the Macedonian new terms of peace, more 

vantageous ſtill than any of the former. Alexander 
aueh for anſwer, That Darius pretended to treat of 
es with an inſidious intention, ſince he was at that 

very ant endeavouring by every means to perſuade 
his, Alexand er's, own ſoldiers to kill him; and that there - 
fore he was termined to uſe, him not as generous e- 
nemy, but as a baſe aſſaſſin: and he concuded with 2 
ridiculous enough figure, telling him, thatl;the world 


could no more admit of two ee 1 in could of 
two ſuns. 


Darius's army was encamped near: this 2 85 of Gay: 
gamella, i in a large plain, at ſome diſtance h Arbela, 
a city of Aſfyria. Alexander, after halting ſome time 
to repoſe b troops, and to fortify his camp, there de- 
poſited all his baggage, and advanced in battle · order 
towards the Perſians. Parmenio adviſing to attack 
the enemy in the night, by which means they might ob- 
tain a more eaſy victory, Alexander anſwered, that he 
diſdained to ſteal a victory, and that he wWas reſolved to 
fight and conquer in the face of day. The army of Da. 
rius paſſed the night under arms. Alexander, aſtet of- 
fering up ſacrifices to the gods, retired to reſt, not with» 
cut ſome anxiety; but falling afleep at laſt, he conti. 
nued to ſlecp ſo ſoundly, that they were obliged to: 
| waken him. Parmenio having expreſſed much ſurpriſe 

to Alexander, that he could enjoy ſuch perfect tranquil 
lity and compoſure on the very point of coming todo 
important an engagement: Why,“ anſwered Alex- 
ander, © ſhould I be otheryiſe, ſeemg the nem! has 
come to deliver himſelf into our hands?) ); 

Arming himſelf immediately, he mounts FER horſe, 
rides through the ranks, and exhorts his men to mam 
rain their former reputation. Never did he diſeovet 
niore checrfulneſs or reſolution. The army of Darius, 


Bs according 
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according to the moſt "tedeived adebunt, : 
no — than 6050, 0 foot, and 400666 0 
of Alexanderih to fo mote” than OR EATS 
tween:#oovthnt 8050 horſe. The "7 
were drum up in two lines,” with Fog Cavalry on — 
wings. 200 chatiots, armed with ſcythes, Were ranged 
in the front lof the Perſian army; and Darius had taken 
poſt in the centre of the foremoſt Hine. Alexdüder had 
is archers at the head of his army; and to 1 pre- 
vent any badi effects from his being furroufided, he gave 
orders to the ſecond line to face about in Eaſe” they were 
attarked in tie rea. mo 
Phe battle was begun by the W AE sb- 
being charged by thoſe of the enemy, ſuſtaited the: firſt 
ſhock with a good deal of difficulty 3 ; but at laſt were 10 
lucky as torepulſe them. "The Perfian chariots, armed 
withoſeythes; were next let looſe. Upon which the Ma- 
cedoniam c urchers diſcharged a ſhower of artows, 25 
galled amd frightened tlic horſes, and cauſed many of 
them to vuti back among the Perſian trodps, white the 


Macedonians opening their ranks, pertnittcd the reſt of 
them to paso een 
In che mean time; the foothayer Ariſtapder, reed 
in à White robe, Advanece into the midſt of the troops 4 
an cries out, chat he fees art eagle above Ale Kander 
head; which being a preſage of viftory, anuriates! the 
troops with freſh eourage. Alexander | lfte ly raſhes 
forward to. ſupport Aretus, Who had put to fli; ne d the 
Perfian> cavalry ; and attacking, along with AI W 
| tele gf che enemy; fairly breaks them, anFrheff% ances | 
Pn ot Where Darius fought.” XK al 
| 2andobftmate" engagement enſued, the ſoldiers 
abet — Perſian momarch exerting” extraordinary ry. 
forts in his defence. But that 1 artiidur wt 
being killed by a javelin thrown from: Alexander's "own 
band the Fefſſan troops that" wing thinking it was 
— —— wh fallen, Tet up — Tr 1 oy, 
with»tonſterttration, auꝗ vegin to ve 
Daus adler falling inte the Haftds Gf 
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pence, ordered all theGeeek. cities ta be 
— — 1 
waling among tobe 3 1 ads 
Darius in mean gtime, paſſaq 


Dior 


in that city, 400 talents. of money, (near . Q 
Sterling), and other treaſurcs to an immenſe vali 

From Arbela he marched to Babylon, where Maz 
made his ſubmiſſiona, and delivered up the Me. 


of the Bebylonitnes impatient to fee thei 


J. 

ſo celebrated in Tae. were KD "on = 
of ſpedtatats the roads were ſtrew NN 
order aß the of the citadel ; and, on both ſides 
of the way, altars were creed, whereon fa 
perfumes of an excellent flavour. Imm 
the retinue of Alexander, were carried N 
ſtined for him; among which were many wiſd 
ſuch as * panthers, &c. confined . : 
came Magi ſinging hymns ; then ↄthe 

ſoothſayers, muſicians, and the Babylonian 3 ; 
Alexander was mounted on a chariot ſurrounded by 
guards, and; marched — triumph. He 2 — 
a great part of the und in Babylon, in preſents 


Fe, burnt 
de- 


ext 


IF 


among — every Macedonian horſeman recei- 


ving about. L. 13 8 every other horſeman about 
L. 4; and every foot foldier about L. 2. 

As Alexander poſſeſſed an extraordinary taſte for the 
(ences; hi-paiſed'a good deal of time in converſation 
with the: Ghaldeans, who entertained him with their 

moſt curious; aſtronomical . obſervations. He ſtaid thir- 
Fy>four days in Babylon, which being then immerſed in 
"OY — men every ſort of 1 and 


_ debauchery, 
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of Sitagg aA very 

ys keep up poi rye yo 
on among, ers, appointed rew4rgs ;; 

1 buted 1 the de valiant, by the, offigars, who 
. W the bravery Aeg n each of 
in the onal battles. Here, too, he made ſome 

neceſſary, alterations, n his military diſcipling,, Then he 

proceeded towards Suſa, a city in Perſia, and; arrived 

5 po. the. Ain day after his departure from Ba- 

overnor of the province ſent his ſen to 

| 1 aue 8 ſoon. after, himſelf, with a pre- 
| ine on g of dromedarics, and twelve, elephants, 
| : hich hs la d.to Alexander, on the banks, of the 

Ms Ce ſa celebrated in hiſtory for the delicious 

of its waters. Alexander entering 25 fe, und her 
$999 talents, of money, (upwards; of Ly$,909,000 
8), .and:zich furniture and effects, o an immenſe 
quitting Suſa, Alexander. put a garriſon 
into that 5% conſilkin ing of zooo men, and 1000 of 
his veteran, Mac donian oldiers. He likewiſe left there 

Syſgambis. and, Darius's children, and made that prin- 

ceſd à preſent of ſome beautiful purple ſtuffs; that had 
en ſent him from Macedonia. — Alexander con- 

ſtantly behaved, to her with as high reſpect, as if ſhe 
hag be his own mother; and > far conformed: him- 
ſelf. even to the Perſian manners, that he never ſat down 

in her preſence till ſne gave him permiſſio n. 

Alexander next advanced into the country of the | 

Uxii; z, where, after eſtabliſhing; his authority, he com- 

mittel the greateſt part of his army to Parmenio; and 

| ng none but the light-armed troops along with him: 

1 ſe + penetrated, into Perſia through the mountains, till 

hs, reached. the paſs of Sufa, Ariobarzanes, with 400 
men, Raving ing taken paſſeſſion hathe rocks that com- 

mande that pals, rolled, dawn, from the top of them 


_ — which cruſhed the Macedonians inc * 
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whe finding mpofidle”t6' 7 F 
ſtop 2 midſt f 0 Wictöriö 1s Uwes c 
this dilerifit33" 2. "Greek" 'Having offered. to e 
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credible Aieulttes in their Way, and narrowly eſcaped 
periſting dmong the ſhow. Arriving, however, at the 
top of che mountain at Taft,” and di covetir "The main 
body of the enemy, he inſtantly attacked and cut them 
in pieces. Whereupon Craterus, whom he had left at 
the hottom of the hill with the reſt of the tro took 
poſſeſſion of the paſs, and put the enemy to fight, - 

Alexander having thus extricated himſelf from this 
dangerous 'GHtuation, advanced towards Perſepolis, the 
ancient reſidence of the Perſian monarchs,” and the ca- 
pital of their "Empire, where a part of Dariüs's treaſures 
were depoſited. After paſſing the Araxus, He was met, 
not iar from Persepolis, by about 800 Greeks; all old 
men, ho Erang be deen formerly made prifotiers by the 
Perſians; had been by them maimed” and' difigared in 
theit bodies with the moſt ſhocking inhumanity.” "They 
came to implore the protection of Alexander; Who, off. 
ſeeing their nferable ſituation, could not refrain from 
ſhedding tears He did all in his power to comfort 
them; and offered to procure them a paffage home 191 
their native country. But the Greeks told him, thrat, 
in their? preſent frightful condition, they durſt not a 4 
pear in Grecee; and that, befides, they were unuble to 
ſapport the fatigue of fs long a journey. 3 | 
therefore, conſented to let them ſtay in the fame place, | 
where they had already ſpent f many yeh? > and alten 
preſenting each of them with three drachniis, bit Oxctl,. 
and ve: ſuits" of cloaths,he'ſtriatly"enje joitted-the 92 
vernor of the ine carefully” to NTT then it 
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telligence, that Darius had paſſed the defile, was ſeized 


murderer. Then laying hold on the hand of Poliſtra- 


330. ſoon after, was penetrated with grief on ſeeing 


. tears. After cauſing the body to be embalmed, he ſent 


* * 
© 


thia, In the mean time, Alexander himſelf went in 
purſuit of Darius, who had left Ecbatana only five days 

fore. Arriving at the Caſpian defile, he encamped 
there, and halted all next day. Here he received in- 


by the traitors, and was dragged about in a chariot by 
Beſſus. Alexander, ſhocked at the news, haſtened bis 
march. The barbarians, though ſuperior in numbers, 
had not courage to ſtand their ground; but fled when- 
ever they heard of his approach. Beſſus ordered Da. 
rius to get on horſeback, the more eaſily to eſcape from 
his enemies. But that prince refuſed to comply, tell- 
ing Beſfus, that the gods wete ſending him an avenger 
in the perſon of Alexander. Beſſus, and his accom- 
plices, enraged at this anſwer, diſcharged their arrows 
at him, and having wounded him mortally,” they and 
their ſoldiers diſperſed by different rbuts. 
The advanced guard of Alexander's army found Da- 
rius in'a retired place, lying in his chariot at the point 
of death. He had till ſtrength enough left to deſire 
ſome drink, which having been brought him by Pol. 
ſtratus a Macedonian, he ſaid ſeveral very moving things 
to that officer, Friend, (faid he) the ſenſe of my ina- 
„ bility to reward thee for this kind office, completes 
e the ſum of my misfortunes.” He begged of him to 
aſſure Alexander, that he died with a moſt grateful 
ſenſe of his extraordinary kindneſs to bY mother, his 
wife, and his children; that he prayed to"the gods to 
; bleſs his arms with victory, and to make him monarch 
of the whole world; and that he truſted to his genero- 
ſity to take vengeance for his death on his treacherous 


tus, Give him, added he, thy hand in my name, a8! 
give thee mine, as the only token I can now beſtow 
on him of my eſteem and gratitude.““ After uttering 
| theſe words, he expired. Alexander arriving 

the mangled body of Darius, and ſhed many 


* 
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it to Syſigambis, that ſhe might cauſe it to be buried 
wich Ke Ts honours aal paid to the deceaſed 
ne or pars .. 
arius. at his death was fiot fifty years of age, and of 
that time he had only reigned fix. He was a prince of 
a mild peaceable diſpoſition. In his perſon ended the 
Perſian empire, after having ſtood 206 years, under 
thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, who was the founder of it, 
Cambyſes, ord the magian, Darius the fon of Hy- 
ſtaſpis, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes Il. 
Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, O- 
chus, Arſes, Darius Codomannus. | 
The Perſian empire was chiefly compoſed of two na- 
tions totally diſſonant to each other, both in their tem- 
pers and manners. The Perſians led a ſober hardy life; 
the Medes, on the contrary, were effeminate and luxu- 
rious. The manners of the latter quickly corrupted 
thoſe of the former; and the attention of both was ſole- 
ly directed to pleaſure and magnificence. The con- 
queſt of Babylon by Cyrus contributed greatly to. this 
pernicious change, by ſupplying him with all the means 
of luxury and refinement. "The Perfians were fo tho- 
roughly degenerated from the original virtue of their 
forefathers, that of all the people on earth they were 
the moſt addicted to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, the moſt 
overbearing, haughty, cruel, and perfidious, Add to 
this, that after the unſucceſsful enterpiiſes of Darius and 
Xerxes againſt Greeee, they gave themfelves wholly up 
to indolence and floth. Military diſcipline being quite 
neglected, their armies, were no better than a "confuſed 
multitude of men ignorant of war. The Greek ſoldiers 
retained in their pay, formed their choiceſt troops; and 
Memnon the Rhodian was their beſt general. The 
command too of thoſe arniies was not committed to ex- 
perienced officers, but to grandees, without any other 
merit than their high birth, or their fuperior intereſt at 
court; their Kings being in a manner buried in their 
palaces in ſſoth and debauchery, all public affairs were 
ee eee 
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The very education of their princes. was e 0 

render them vicious and weak ; for being Br a 
from their earlieſt years to hear nothing but the baſeſt 
adulation, they were incapable for the reſt of their lives 
either to underſtand good and wholeſome counſel, or to 
make the proper uſe of it. Their perſons. being debi- 
litated by efleminacy, and their minds n Fr by 
flattery, their reſolutions generally wanted wiidom, and 
their ee Vigour. 2 | 


CHAP. V. RY 


Affairs 5 the” Greeks, Macedonians, and Perſians, 
from the death of Darius ys to but of 
Alle xander the Kt. | 


<. 


ET us now bor a moment turn our eyes to 
Greece. 8 
The e hearin g that Adlipiater 
330. was gone with all his forces upon an expedition 
into Thrace, thought the opportunity favourable 


for ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke; and formed a 


confederacy for that purpoſe with moſt of the ſtates of 
the Peloponneſe. Antipater receivin intelligence of 
theſe proceedingsg returns with all pollble expedition, 

and leads his troops againſt the ne The 
9 —5 of the latter amounted altogether to no more 
than 20, oo0 foot and 2000 horſe, while that of Antipa- 
ter / contained double that number.” An engagement 
enſucd, | Both parties fought with extraordinary brave- 


ry, and the action was moſt Harp and obſtinate. But 


Anfipgter, by affecting to fly, havin drawn the enemy 
ee ainer ground, where he cou ala: more effeQually 
emp og, 8 all his ſtrength, gained the victory at laſt. King 

gi5 % ell fighting, valiantly, after having performed a- 
nen {eats of bravery. The Lacedemonians loſt 
more, than 3000. men, and the power of Sparta was 
therchy irzetricvably ruined, Antipater- denn 
bono the 
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the news of this victory to Alexander in very modeſt 
terms, for fear of exciting his jealouſy ; and, by the di- 
rections of Alexander, he puniſhed ſome of the principal 
artery of WErever 009 TT IT TT, ay 
Some of the Greek troops having been about . this 
time diſcharged by Alexander, the reſt of the ſoldiers, 
imagining-that he was preparing to return to Macedonia, 
were tranſported with joy. at the thought, and inſtantly 
fell to packing up their baggage” and loading the wag- 
gons.— Alexander, alarmed at this unexpected tumult, 
commanded the attendance of the officers, who endea- 
voured to calm his apprehenſions, by aſſuring him that 
they could eaſily bring back the troops to a proper ſenſe 
of their duty. Alexander, however, thought it neceſſary 
to aſſemble the whole army, and to make them a ſpeech, 
which he delivered in the moſt prudent and artful terms; 
commending exceedingly the bravery of both officers 
and ſoldiers, and extolling their exploits ; but repreſe 
ing to them, that it was abſolutely neceſſary firmly 
eſtabliſh his conqueſts; and particularly, that it was 
highly worthy, both of him and his generous foldiers, 
to puniſh the treachery of Beſſus, who had aſſaſſinated 
his king, with a view to deprive them of the glory of 
ſaving him; a 2 of juſtice which he was extremely 
impatient to diſcharge. | | . * 
. The foldiers inſtantly exclaimed, with one voice, that 
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they were ready to follow their prince where-ever he 


pleaſed. Alexander immediately led them into the 
country of Hyrcania, - which he ſoon ſubdued ; and, 
with equal celerity, he conquered , the Mardes, Arii, 
and ſeveral other nations. About this time Nabarzanes 
ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, and brought along 


with him to that prince the eunuch Bagoas, who. had 


been the chief favourite of Darius. Quintus Curtius 
pretends that it was much about this time too that Tha- 
leſtris queen of the Amazons, who was very deſirous of 
ſeeing Alexander, came and paid him a viſit at the 
head of 300 women armed with lances. The fame aus 
thor tells us, that as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Alexander, ſhe dif- 
mounted 


i 
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mounted from her horſe; but that after conſidering him 
attentively, ſhe could not help taking notice, that his 
ſtature by no means correſponded to his fame. She 
teſtified, however, an inclination of becoming his 
wife for ſome time, that ſhe might have a che of 
his begetting to inherit her kingdom; and that A- 
lexander granted her requeſt, But as the beſt au- 
thors, particularly Arrian, take no notice of this ad- 
venture, the ſtory of Quintus Curtius is juſtly accounted 
a mere fable. WRT e 
From this period Alexander begins to appear quite 
another man than we have hitherto ſeen him, His man- 
ners take a different turn. Henceforward he ſets no 
bounds to his pleaſures or to his paſſions, but abandons 
himſelf without reſerve to voluptuouſneſs and debau- 
chery; and after having appeared ſuperior to all the fa- 
tigues and dangers of war, he ſuffers himſelf to be over- 
come by the attractions of pleaſure. So true it is, as 
M. Rollin obſerves, that too high a pitch of proſperity 
is a weight above the power of human ſtrength to bear. 
Nothing now prevailed but an uninterrupted courſe of 
games and feaſts, in which he and his officers conſumed 
whole days and nights, in the company of a great num- 
ber of captive women, who amuſed them with their 
ſinging and other female arts. Grown giddy with his 
ood fortune, and dazzled: with theſe ranking ſcenes, 
he began to deſpiſe the auſtere and hardy manners of 
the kings of Macedonia, aſſumed the ſumptuous drels 
of the Perſian. monarchs, and obliged his officers and 
friends, much | againſt their inclination, to dreſs after 
the ſame faſhion. He deſired too, to imitate the pomp 
and effeminacy of the Perſian kings. He filled his pa- 
| lace with 360 concubines, and infiſted on being addreſſ- 
ed with proſtration by thoſe who. were admitted into his 
-preſence. Ihis behaviour excited murmurs among bis 
troops, eſpecially among the oldeſt ſoldiers, who ſaid 
that Alexander was become a ſatrap of Darius. To put 
an end to this diſcontent, he reſolved to lead his arm 
PPP 
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aguinſt Beſſus. But, before departing, he ordered all his 
-own baggage and that of his ſoldiers to be brought to 
one place, where he ſet fire with his own hand to his 
own, and deſired his foldiers to follow his example by 
ſetting fire to theirs. They obeyed, but with great re- 
gret, as they thus deſtroyed all their former booty. 
Then he ſet off towards BaQriana, where he ſtill had 
much danger and fatigue to undergo. * FAITE 
It was about this time that the pretended con- 
ſpiracy of Philotas happened. Alexander impu- 330. 
ted it as a crime to that officer, who was the fon _ 
of Parmenio, that he had not informed him of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his life by one Dymnus, who had volun- 
tarily put himſelf to death juſt as he was on the point of 
being apprehended. Philotas was tried by an affembly 
of the whole army, and, in ſpite of the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
alledged by him in his juſtification, was condemned to 
the moſt cruel torture. The intenſeneſs of the pain not 
only extorted from him a confeſſion that he himſelf was 
guilty, but even that his father was concerned in the 
plot. Thereupon he was condemned and executed after 
— _ of the Macedonians, being ſtoned to 
It is true, that ſome parts of the former behaviour of 
Philotas had given umbrage to Alexander, and that his 
haughtinefs had procured him many enemies, of whom, 
unfortunately for him, ſeveral were his judges. © But it 
is uncertain whether alexander really believed Parmenio 
to be guilty ; or whether his ſubſequent treatment of 
him did not rather proceed from a dread of the reſent- 
ment of fo able a commander for the cruel injuſtice done 
to his fon. However that might be, he reſolved; in 
ſpite of the numberleſs important ſervices performed for 
him by that excellent officer. to facrifice him t6' his 
quiet and fecurity ; and for that purpoſe diſpatched'Po- 
Iydamus into Media, where Parmenio then commande@, 
With private inſtructions to the governor of the province, 
and the principal officers. + 7 10 fl 
All the proper meaſures being accordingly concerted, 


; thoſe 
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mak, to whom the, 70 992 . intruſted, Went to 
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general immeg diately began to inquire very.anxiou 


bout the king, and to expreſs the higheſt a 0 

ſurpriſing activity i in puſhing 8 1 

thus profuſely beſtowing praiſes on Ale y 
rable old man is, by the orders, of that wy —— 8. 

baſely aſſaſſinated. Thus were rewarded the the important 

ſervices and inviolable attachment of a m yenty 

years old, wha had conſtantly afliſted hog, 5 

his beſt advice, and without whom it is high 

and inhuman treatment was inflicted. on no 

ground, than a moſt improbable ſuſpicion, unſuy 


that the warlike operations of that prince. 
been attended with ſuch ſucceſs: and this, rg 
by any evidence. This is one of the action 

' thrown the deepeſt ſtain on the, memory. c py nn Ty, 


Alexander, in the mean time, . perſiſted: urſuit 
of Beſſus; 3 in the courſe of 0 be ? "a8 i — 
to undergo, many countries to trayerſe, and: m 5 . 
gers to encounter. — The news of his a pproach. deter- 
mined the Bactrians ta deſert Beſſus, t 2 ihe Zia 
hitherto remained firmly attached, fore, 
was forced to betake himſelf to et Be ; — 2 
river Oxus, he took refuge in Sogdiana g 
body of troops. Alexander having purſued. Firm th ther, F 
Spitamenes, the accomplice and confident, of . dus, 


formed a gonſpiracy of the principal officers him, 
ſeized him, loaded him with chains, and e * 
up to Alexander. That prince highly commended the 
behaviour of Spitamencs, and turning to Beſſus, < What 
« cruelty, ſaid; he, more barbarous than that of à tyger, 
could incite thee to dip thy hands in .the 4 logd of thy 
« ſqyercign, and to, deprive him of life??? 


e e 


hvered him over to Axatres the brother: 7 
be uſed with all the 1 ignominy he deſerved. ut, his. 
niſhment was dclayed ball de Ws trigd in ts al 
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It was during oy Je of Beſſus, that Alexander 
committed an action of the greateſt injuſtice and cruelty 
that otcurs in hiſtory, by murdering all the inhabitants 
of a mall city where the Branchidæ refided, although 
they had ＋ br Mer es themſelves, and had 


pretence that the anceſtors'of thoſe citizens had behaved 
perfidioufly to the Milefians; by delivering up to Xerxes 
the treaſures of the temple of Idumean-Apollo, whereof 
the Milefians were the guardians, 6e 
Alexander, in the mean time, penetrated ſtill farther 
and farther into Bactriana, in ſearch of new conqueſts: 
Upon his arrival at the Jaxartes he was attacked by a 
barbarous people, who ruſhing down upon him from 
the mountains, made ſome of his men priſoners; A- 
lexander reſolved to force them from their ſtrong holds; 
but in the attempt was wounded in the leg by an arrow, 
and carried off to his tent. The barbarians, aſtoniſhed 
at the bravery with which they had ſeen him fight, be- 
heved him to be a god, and ſent ambaſſadors to make 
their ſubmiſſions. ed Ne e N 
_ Having next made himſelf maſter of Maracanda the ca- 


pital of Sogdiana, he ſtill continued his progreſs, rava- 


ing the country. In theſe parts he received an embaſſy 
from the Abian-Scythians, a poor nation, who placed 
their chief glory in the practice of juſtice, 'and never 
made war but in their own defence. They fent to let 
Alexander know that they ſubmitted to him; and he re- 
ceived them accordingly under his protection. But in 
the mean time, the Sogdians and Bactrians having re- 
volted at the inſtigation of Spitamenes, Alexander re- 


folved to puniſh their treachery, and that of their leader. 


1 ſiege therefore to Cyropolis the utmoſt city in 
the Perſian dominions, he took it by affault, and gave 
it up to be plundered. - Then he beſieged the city of the 
Memaconians, who had put to death fifty of his horſe- 
men, whom he had ſent to them with friendly mten- 
tions. The beſieged made a moſt defperate refiſtance. 
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| ae higheſt demonſtrations of joy. 
And for what cauſe this unprovoked inhumanity? Under 
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ize;. and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped being killed by 
Alone. As diffculties ſerved vnly 10 heighten, his 3 
rage, he proceeded with more vigour than uſual, and 
having made a breach in the wall by means of a mine, 
entered the city, and deſtroyed every thing with fire and 
fword. He treated ſeveral other cities of Sogdiana in 


Many of Alexander's beſt ſoldiers periſhed, I enter- 


the ſame manner, to puniſh, their revolt. Then he cau- 


ſed a city to be built on the Jaxartes, and called it A. 
lexandria. | 


g 4 . os | | 15 „ 4x ru * 
While his army was engaged at this work, the king 


of the Scythians, taking umbrage at this new ſettlement, 


ſent an army to interrupt the work, and to drive away 
the Macedonians ; and about the ſame time a detach- 
ment that had been ſent to Maracanda againſt Spitamenes 
was cut in pieces. This threw Alenande into ſome ſort 
of difficulty; but he inſtantly formed his reſolution, and 


aſſembling his troops, encouraged them by a, harangue 


to pals the Jaxartes. In the mean time, twenty ambaſ- 
ſadors arriving from the Scythians were introduced into 
the tent of Alexander, where they delivered the cele- 
brated ſpeech recorded by Quintus Curtius, which is ſo 
much admired for its ſolidity, ingenuity, and ſimplicity; 
and is perhaps the beſt piece of compoſition to 23 met 
with in the whole work of that frothy writer. — Theſe 
Scythian ambaſſadors are made to addreſs themſelves to 
Alexander in very plain terms. They call him without 
any ceremony a robber, who employed himſelf, in ma- 
king war on people who had never injured him. 
„ You, ſay they, who boaſt of your coming to exter- 
* minate robbers, are yourſelf the greateſt robber in 
„the world. You have plundered, all the nations 
hom you have ſubdued. Are not thoſe who, live in 


e the woods to be exempted from knowing You, and 


from feeling your violence? If you are a god, you 

* ought to do good to mankind. If you are a man, 

you ought to hearken to the dictates of reaſon and 
„ humanity.” 3 1 8. w. pap 

To this ſpeech Alexander made a. very ſhort Alper. 

| FFF 
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tellin g the ambaſſadors, that he would mike the proper 
ul both of his own good fortune, and of their advice. 
per ſiſted, however, in his foriter reſolution, and 
e his army over the Jaxartes on rafts. This 
ery bold Iudertsking: The river was very 
and, mg powerful army appeared on the oppoſite 
bank prep dr to diſpute their landing. The paſſage 
accordingly was attended with much difficulty; the Ma- 
cedonians being obliged to engage before chey could 
make good their landing. But the good fortune of A- 
lexander ſurmounted all obſtacles. The barbarians un- 
able to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Macedonian cavalry, were 
broken and put to flight. Alexander loft in the action 
ſixty horſemen. The fame of this victory obtained over 
the Scythians made the Macedonians to be 1 as 
invinci le. 4 | 
Alexander eager to get hold of Spiclainenes,; returned 
towards Maracanda; but Spitamenes fled on his ap- 
proach. Having ſacked the city of Sogdiana, he found 
where, among other priſoners, thirty young men of ex- 
traordinary beauty, with whoſe fortitude he was no 
leſs delighted, than with their fine appearance; for they 
teſlified. a cheerful reſolution on hearing that: they were 
to be put to death. Alexander aſked them, whether 
they would not accept of life, on condition of engaging 
in his ſervice. The young men confented, and after- 
wards ſerved him with great fidelity.—From thence” he 
proceeded: to Bactria, where he cauſed the noſe and 
ears of Beſſus to be cut off, and then ſent him to Ecba- 
tana. There the traitor's four limbs were tied to as 
man bended trees, which tore his body in pieces. 
About this time Alexander received a reinforcement 
of 16,000 men from Macedonia, with whoſe affiſtance 
he was + we to ſubdue the reft of the country of Sog- 
diana, of which only one place called Petra Oxtana 
now heldout. This being a ſtrong fort, ſituated in the 
face of a ſteep” rock, inacceſſible on all ſides except by 
one narrow path, and being defended by a powerful 
garriſon, its governor would liſten to no Ag of ſur- 
3 K 2 render. 
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render. A other perſon but Alexander would have 
thought; it madneis to attempt the. at uch a 
place 4; but-hefloyed to cuntend with that ap- 
peared inſurmaumntable. Selecting therefore 300 of bis 
moſt active ſoldiers; he commanded them to elimb this 
mekl in the moſt acceſſible place, They complied with 
the ordgrs af their king but about thietycof. them loſt 
their lives. in the enterpriſe, by falling from the pteci- 
piges — At, lalt, however, after incretible labour and 
difficulty, they reached the ſummit of the rock, and 
diſplayed the appointed ſignal to the Macedonians be- 
dow, who thereupon: pointed out to Arimaaus, the goyer- 
nor oi the place, the ſoldiers who had taken poſt om the 
topabf- ebe rock above him; and at therſamei time the 
whole army ſhouted, for joy. Arimazus at 
the boldneſs of Alexander's troops; thought himſci un · 
done, and: offered to deliver up the place, on the ſole 
condition of, having the lives of himſelf: and his garriſon 
ſpared... But Alexandetirefuled to gratt him even that; 
and having got poſſeſſion of the places: crucified him at 
the foot 915 8 rok. of 32117 381 91 9100 Libed 5: 
Then Alevander ſubchusd the tountty of the Maſſa. 
get and Dahæ. In this country having been attacked 
hy alien; When hunting, ins Wed, the Ager with) 
Vith one ſtroke : 9117.9 FS +. "$2 #21 . 5 
1 n his return te. Maracande 15 gave a "atm enter- 
tainment; at Which being Suſtered. v more than or 
byrthe great quantity a wine be had drunk, be'baaſt- 
7 very highly f his own exploits, undervalited exceed- 
ingly thoſe: of his father, and even ridiculed; ſome; paſ- 
1 of Philip's We: The oldeſt: officers Who had fer- 
ved under Philip! were, much offended at this bebavieus ; 
and Clitus,,, in; particular, Who had ſaved Alexander's 
lie, at the batile of the Granieus, could not bonccal his 
1 is true, that Clitus carried the matter 
og far for not ſatisfied with extolling to the ſkies the 
actions of Philip, and ſetting them fab abö vel theſis of 
Alexander, he was raſh enaugh Wentet an the defence 
Kunene memory, inſiſted W hig 


22 rob of tragical 
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tragical fate with great acrimony, and —_—_ b 
obſerving, that the: officers of Alexander might 

from thence what fort, of reward they had to expect A 557 
their paſt ſervices, | Alexander, though much exaſpe- 
rated retained his paſfion for ſome moments, and com- 
manded Clitus to leave the room. Clitus accordingly 
riſing up, exclaimed, addreſſing himſelf to Alexander, 
I ſee plainly you can no longer endure the converſa- 
tion of men who are free; and that you deſire rather 
“to live among ſlaves, diſpoſed on all occaſions to pay 
* homage to your Perſian robe.“ Alexander unable 
any longer to — himſelf, ſeized a javelin to kill 
Chtus ; but ſome of the gueſts interpoſed and prevented 
him, while others forced Clitus away. — A little while 
after, however, Clitus having returned finging verſes 
injurious to Alexander, the enraged prince ſprang for- 
wards, transfized him with a javelin, and threw him to 
the: ground, exclaiming, Go, then, and join 
hp and Parmenio.“ But ſeeing Clitus 328. 
rr 
he had done, reflefting that he had killed a man to 
whom he owed his life, and that for a few imprudent 


words” which the power of wine alone had made him 


- Tranſported with 8 he threw himſelf on the 


body of Clitus, and ſeizing t velin with which he 
had killed him, attempted * it into his own 
body. But his friends him, and carried him 
into his chamber by force. There he continued near 
two days ſtretched on the floor, weeping and lamenting, 
and determined to let himfelf periſh of hunger. — 
the ſoothſayer Ariſtander, afliſted by the philoſo 
Calhſthenes and Anaxarchus, argued him out © this 
reſolution: This tragical event exhibits a very ſignal 
proof of the dreadful effects of drunkenneſs and anger; 
andthews the great importance of early avoiding — 
moſt dangerous vices, which obſcured all the glory of 
Alenander's ſplendid actions, and enſlaved that great 
3 of fo many nations. 


I N ma good meaſure recovered * 
| =. 
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bis hola again & F che field; fi ibdued a province on 
the borders 9 cythia, and got Polen of the rock 
Choriana, though not without very great labour Ne: 


difficulty. - It was after this ee hat wife of 
Spitamenes, after endeavouring in vain by 7 ſort of 
entreaty to perſuade; her huſband to 1 1 is peace 
with Alexander, murdered him at laſt during the night, 
and brought his head to that prince, who, ſhocked at ſo 
horrible an action in a woman, ordered her to be diſmiſſed 
with ignominy. Still continuing his march, he was o- 
vertaken he by a dreadful ſtorm, which was ſucceeded by 
weather ſo exceſſively cold, that more than 1000 ſoldiers 
died of it; and if Alexander had not given orders to 
cut down a great number of trees, and to make fires of 
| them, the whole atmy muſt; have periſhed. | 

. Arriving in the country of the Sacæ, he was received 
in a moſt teſpectful and magnificent manner by Oxi- 
artes their king, who gave him a grand entertainment, 

at which his daughter Roxana was preſent. This lady, 
beſides the moſt ud beauty, ee a great deal 
of gaiety and wit, and captivated Alexander 0 highly, 
that he made her. his wife. But the marriage gave 
much diſſatisfaction to the Macedonians. 

Alexander inſatiably bent on conqueſt, Se to 
penetrate into the Indies, Which was accounted the 
richeſt country on earth. With this view he ordered 
the ſhields of his ſoldiers to be indented with plates of 
ſilver, their coats of mail td be adorned with 92 and 
the bridles of the horſes to be gilded.” But before ſet- 
ting out, he reſolved to put in execution a_ ſcheme that 
he had long revolved in his mind, namely, to obtain di- 
vine honours to be paid him by his ſoldiers, For this 
purpoſe he gave a molt magnificent entertainment, to 

which he gd his whole court, as well Greeks and 
Macedonians,.as Perſians. Alter remaining ſome time at 
table himſelf, he retired. | Then Clcon, one of the 
moſt ſervile of his flatterers, in conſequence of a pre- 
vious concert, began a pompous oration, in which he 
: expatiated on the wonderful merit ald * ex- 
P oits 
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ploits of Alexander, enumerated with extreme oſtenta- 
tion, the many obligations conferred by hint on all who 
were preſent, 'and concluded with a propofal to ac- 
knowledge him for à divinity. For this ＋ cited the 
example of former great conquerors plated among the 
number of the gods, ſuch as Hercules and Bacchus. He 
aſſured the company, that, on Alexander's returning, 
Jo he himſelf would be the firſt to ſalute him as a god; and 
he exhorted all the other gueſts, and particularly the 
beſt and wiſeſt among them, to follow his example. 
Buy theſe laſt words he hinted at the philoſopher Cal. 
liſthenes, a man very highly eſteemed for his knowledge 
in the ſciences, and for the purity of his manners. Cal- 
liſthenes perceiving the eyes of the whole company fixed 
on him, ſtood up, and made a ſpeech, in which, after 
obſerving that the king himſelf, if he had been preſent, 
would never have permitted Cleon to utter ſuch groſs 
flattery, he declared, that though that prince was wor- 
thy the higheſt honour and praiſe, yet there was an im- 
menſe difference between the honour merited by the 
moſt perfect mortal, and the worſhip due to the al- 
- mighty gods; that to the laſt, no man living could ever 
be intitled, nor could preſume to accept that divme title 
till he had thrown off mortality; that the practice of the 
Perſians, which had been urged as a precedent by Cle- 
on, ought on 2 accounts to be of no weight here, 
ſince it was impoſſible that the vanquiſhed could ever 
give law to the victors. Alexander, who was conceal- 
ed in an adjoining apartment, overheard. every ſyllable 
of what paſt ; and returning ſoon after into the hall of 
entertainment, was immediately adored by the Perſians. 
Calliſthenes very ſoon received the reward of his ge- 
nerous ſentiments. A plot having been diſcovered a- 
gainſt the life of Alexander, whereof one Hermalaus 
was the principal” author, Calliſthenes was comprehend- 
ed in the nuthber of conſpirators, on account of Ris 
riend{hip with Hermolaus, was thrown into priſon,” and 
put to the torture; under the torments of which he ex- OY 
pired, | proteſting his innocence with his laſt beg 
, "BF ESONIT" DATA DIALS e WORD WU (7 53 ran 
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- kind. 
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What ! This inſtance of unjuſt ven- 
eee ofthe der Ae of A- 


c 
= erated —— 7 Raw the * "if A ba: 
<« ing umaſtly vhedered Calliſthenes will recur upon 
in tl efface the of all thoſe great actions.“ 

Ind nt of the cager. defire for conqueſt enter- 
tained by Alexander, he had learned from the fabulous 
traditions ef che Greeks, that Hercules and Bacchus; 
both ſond df Jupiter, had carried their arms into the Ins 
dies, which, of itſelf, vas a ſufficient motive for him to 
undertake the fame expedition; ' The danger and diffi- 
culty that attended ſuch an enterpriſe, was to Alexander 
an additional motive ſtill, We will not pretend to ſay 
how far his conduct in that reſpect was juſtifiable. But 
fo far we may venture to aſſert, that true glory never 
can confiſt in increafing human miſery, too great al- 
ready through the unavoidable accidents of life, by dif- 
fuſing ruin and deſtruction over the face of the carth, 


and wantonly diſturbing the peace Coreg quiet of man- 


As ſoon as Alexander See India, mauy petty ſo: 
vercigns paid him their homage and obedience. One 
nation, however, had the courage to oppoſe him; but 
they were defeated after a flight engagement; and A- 
lexander, to ſtrike terror into others, who might be in- 
clined to follow their exar e beſieged their capital 
city, took it, and put all the inhabitante to the ſword. 
Then he marched againft the city of” „rhich ſur- 
rendered at diſeretiom. And now Höching Was Heard of 
but the daily reduction of cities on all dg) and that in 
ſpite of a thoufend cffieükies ! But Alexänder ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle of art and Hakureluby ſach an 
n ſeries of good fortune, ab alto- 
gether 


markaþle.words.; , * 
af Jupiter. but this mom makes mende chat 
. e mad". „ g. ods zb 
Arriving: at the river ada: be paſk ix mithout any 
difficulty, the neceſſary preparations having been made 
„ r who had gone before for that purpoſe. 
9 pb of that country, called Taxilus, came to meet 
him, into his power both his perſon and domi- 
nions, <p ack ing, (as be ſaid), that Alexander fought 
* for glory alone.” On being aſked by Alexander, 
who was highly with this aalen, of what he 
ſtood moſt in need? he anſwered, < Of ſoldiers;“ bes 
5 he had a war to maintain 2 two neighbour- 
ng kings, Abiſares and Porus, of whom the latter, Who 
lined, beyond the Hydaſpes, was the moſt powerful. 
Taxilus ſent a preſent of fifty elephants to Alexander, 
who, in return, beſtowed on that ne n 
marks of his bounty. 
Azhiſares followed the example of Taniins, 2 font 
ambaſſadors to put all his dominions under the power 
and protection of Alexander. But Porus was à priviee 
of ſentiments. too generous and elevated to permit him 
to ſtoop to ſo mean a behaviour. Alexander, ſurpriſed 
at neither receiving a viſit from Porus himſelf, ner from 
any perſon in his name, ſent to inform him mat. he 
muſt pay him tribute, and come in perten 0 aeg 
ſubmiſſions, Porus anſwered, that if he were to Þ 
him à viſit, it ſhould; be with his arms in his and. 
Alexander — advanced 2 — * high 
was. yery broad, deep, and rapid; and, on thggppoſis 
bank, Porus appeared at the head of a fggwidable Aar: 
my prepared to diſpute the paſſage, with a huber of 
clephants ranged in its front. But the danger of paſſing 
the river was what terrified the Macedonians the molt ; 
for they could nowhere find a ford. Alexander bad 
FIRES cauſed a great. umber of boats ta. hee. gon 
32 F ru ed 
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ſtructed that they could be taken to pieces, and, by 
that means, be eaſily trauſported from place to place. 


— 
* 


As the river was full of iflands, the youngeſt and moſt 
vigorous of the Macedonians threw themſelves into the 
water with no other arms than their javelins, and ſwim- 
ming to one of thoſe iſlands in which the enemy had 


made a . my attacked and killed a great number 


of them. But a freſh reinforcement arriving to the af- 


ſiſtance of the Indians, they advanced againſt the Mace- 


donians, overwhelmed them with their darts, and ob- 
liged them to ſwim back again to the reſt of their army. 
Porus, who beheld this fxirmiſh, was much clated * 
its ſucceſs. 

Alexander being very deſirous of croſſing the river, 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem to effectuate his purpoſe. 
He therefore gave orders to make a buſtte and noiſe in 
ſeveral different places, as if he had a mind to attempt a 
paſſage there. By theſe means he diſtracted the atten- 
tion of Porus, who immediately hurried towards thoſe 
places. Alexander, in the mean time, after commit- 
ting the charge of the camp to Craterus, with part of 
the troops, to impreſs the enemy with a belief that the 
Whole army ſtill continued in its former poſition, march- 
ed away with the reſt, and paſſed, undiſcovered, in 
boats, into a ſmall iſland overgrown with wood A vio- 
lent ſtorm of rain and thunder coming on, capable of 
diſcouraging any other perſon but Alexander, favoured 


His r While paſſing the river in a boat, he is ſaid 
to 

< thenians, could you believe that Ewould willingly ex- 
poſe myſelf to fo great dangers to attract your com- 


ave let drop thefe ſtriking expreſſions; O, A- 


cc ends = 


While Porus kept a ſtrict eye on Crater, wh, by 
his motions, ſeemed determined to attempt the paſſage, 
Alexander reached the farther fide without moleſtation ; 


and immediately drawing up his army in battle order, 


5 


tro? it conſiſted of no more than 6000 men, and 35009 
horſe, made the proper diſpoſitions for fightmg. 

Porus hearing that Alcxander had made. good his 

| 3 paſlage, 
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paſſage, detached againſt him 2000 horſe, under the 
command of one of his ſons. _ But Alexander attackin 
this detachment with great vigour, cut off the ene 
art of them, and killed their commander. Porus, in- 
— of the death of his ſon, and of the defeat of the 
troops under his command, advanced againſt Alexander 
with his whole army, conſiſting of 30,000 foot, 300 
chariots, and 200 elephants, which he drew up in 
battle order, with the elephants in the front. Alexander 
made various evolutions with his cavalry, to protract the 
time till the reſt of his infantry ſhould arrive. Then, 
inſtead of attacking the main body of the enemy, he diſ- 
patched 1000 archers to affail the cavalry on their left 
wing in front; ordered Cœnus to make a ſudden evo- 
lution, and to attack the ſame cavalry in the rear, and 
he himſelf charged them in flank. 5 
The Indians, thus haraſſed on all ſides, gave ground, 

and retreated towards their clephants. In the mean 
time, the Macedonian infantry having formed them- 
ſelves into their phalanx, advanced againſt thoſe dread- 
ful animals, and affailed them with their ſpears. The 
tlephants, rendered furious by their wounds, broke 
through the thickeſt of the Macedonian battalions. But 
Alexander, after throwing the enemy's left wing into 
confuſion, united his cavalry, which, was ſuperior to that 
of the enemy, into one body, and carried terror and 
diſorder throughout. The elephants, now deprived of 
their conductors, ran about at random, and overthrew 
every thing that came in.their way. At laſt, the Ma- 
cedonian infantry formed again, made a vigorous ef- 
fort, completed the diſorder among the Indian cavalry, 
and cut moſt of them in pieces. Craterus having by 
this time paſſod the river with the reſt of the army, fell 
upon thoſe who were retreating, and made a great 
ſlaughter. The Indians . loſt, in this battle, 
20,000 foot ; and molt of their elephants were 327. 
either killed ov taken. Alexander loſt no more 
enn ; ̃ ̃ 8 
Porus, after behaving. with ſurpriſing bravery, and 
TS - being 
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being woinded | in the ſhoulder, was obliged at laſt, when 
he E his army totally defeated, to retreat on his ele- 
— Alexander, deſirsus to ſave him, ſent Taxilus 
perſuade him to ſut render. But Porus, inſtead of 
liſtening to his perſuaſions, eried ont; on ſeeing him ap- 

proach, Is not that Taxilus, the traitar to bo — 
_ 


and hig native country“ Other officers, there 
being diſpatched to Porus with the fame intention, at 
— with mueh difficulty, prevailed upon im to con- 
fent; and Alexander himſelf advancedutbh nieet him. 
Porus hing bum with a reſolute undaunted air, 
was aſked by Alexander, How he defired to be treat- 
a W A a king,” anſwered” Porus. Do 
on wilt for nothing elſe, replied Alexander : — 
„No, ſaid Porus, that" compreliends Everything.“ 
Alexander, ſtruek with admiration at Hig mngnanimity, 
left him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and bꝗhavrd to 
him withthe higheſt marks of honourandefteetn. A- 
Jexafider '6fdercd'a city to be built on the field of battle, 

and ealled ic Witta. „ nislqzs. of 11. 
Advanei an further into the dies; he fabdued 
kidny nations.” Alexander now ſeemed' to regard him- 
ſelf as evtamiflictied by the gods to enflave the univerſe, 
and to exterininte thoſe who ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
— war Marching at laſt aga inſe the-Catheans, a 
Ae o had — for the Uefence:of 
heh common he defeated them in a great battle 
neut 4 city called e which he next took and 
deſtroyed? It was there that he found the Brachmans, 
he were both the philoſophers, and lBkewifes thei mini- 
ſters of religion in Rada, and were very hightyroveren- 
« ced and nabe by their countrymen. "Theſe' Brach- 
mans led moſt auftere life. Ahey drunk n6thing but 
b — ſubſiſted en herbs and roots, ſpent muctobtheir 
time in ſinging Bymus te the gods faſted gte, conti- 
-wged ulli their s in a ſtate '6f etlibaeyg And when op- 
refed" byngtetepitude, or the infitmities of told hge, 
. wolnturity:! and chearfully burnt themſetvebatu Heath. 
Cicero Ae ſeveral inſtances of their aſtoniſfiuꝑ pa- 


tience. 
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tience. They believed, that the world has had a be- 
ginning, and that it ſhall have an end. They engertain- 

ed the ſame opinion as Plato, with reſpect to the im- 
mortality of the ſoul; but they adppren the doctrine of 

the metempfychoſiss - > + 4-21 oi *:7 

When theſe $ ay Alexander, ey ſtamp- 

ed on the ground with their feet. Being: atked their 
reaſon for this behaviour, they informed that, prince, 
that no perſon could really fo more of that element, 

the earth, than the ſmall A= of it which he actually 
occupied chat Alexander differed not materially. — 
other men in any other reſpect, except in being more _ 
reſtleſs and àmbitious; and that when- he ſhould die, 

as die he maſt, he could then occupy no greater a part 

of all his vaſt conqueſts than any other man. One of 


theſe philoſophers, named Calanus, at the earneſt in- 
treaty of one of Alexander's officers,” agreed to accom- 
pany that prince in his expeditions. Theſeſ philoſophers 
commonly, made uſe of alluſions and metaphors, the 
better to explain their meaning. Their chief, to give 
Alexander a more lively idea of the ſtate of 3 great em- 
pire, having laid on the ground a large ras s hide, 
preſſed wic his foot each of its corners, pne, after an- 
other, and deſired the king to remark, that, on his do- 
ing ſo the gther parts of the hide rofe up; but at; laſt 
placing his foot in the middle, he kept the; whole level. 
By tius he meant to inſinuate, that a king ought to re- 
ſide in the centre of his dominions, ſo as to be able to 
prevent alt revolts and diſorders in the remoteſt quarters 
of: it; and that he ought never to undertake, ſuch di- 
8 as _ which um» he they pro- 
Ihe * perceiving, in che mean *. hat 
Alerander, whoſe. intention was ſtill to puſh forward, 
WAS | {meaſures for paſſing the river Hyphaſus, 
eould non longer conceal their diſcontent. They com- 
plained loudly, that their king ſeemed determined to (ct 
notbeunds te his expeditions; "that he was ſtill advancing 
dada andfanthcr from their native country; and that 


he 


— 


—— — — — ———— — 


diers 


* you | meditate. the  conque! 
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he ſeemtd quite unconcerned at the exceſſive dan gers and 


fatigues to which he was continually expoſin his troops. 
Alexander hearing of this commotion, aſſembled the 
whole army, and made a long ſpeech, wherein he la- 
boured to perſuade them to paſs the Hyphaſus, telling 
them, that, to retreat at preſent, would appear a dif- 
graceful flight; that all his hopes were placed on their 
courage and reſolution; that, 1. their aſſiſtance, he aſ- 
ſured himſelf of ſucceſs. in all 1 enterpriſes; and he 
begged of them not to fruſtrate, his glorious expecta- 

tions, of rivalling the exploits Hercules and of Bac- 
chus. Perceiving, however, that his arguments produ- 
ced no effect on his ſoldiers; who held dowp their heads 
in mournful ſilence, he exclaimed, *, What! not one 


% of you anſwer me! 4 8 hen 1 am abandoned, betrayed, 


% delivered over to my enemies. Be it ſo, then; but 
< ſtill I will paſs this river, ſhould not a ſingle man of you 
«© Accompany. me. The Scythians, the Bactrians, more 
faithful than you, will follow me where-ever L lead 
„% them. Return, return to your native country, baſe 
« betrayers of your king; and boaſt of having been 
« him amidſt barbarous and, hoſlile nations. As for 
% me, I ſhall either find here the victory of which you 
« deſpair, or a glorious death,” 
In ſpite of this pathetic 2 7 21 bath. officers. and ſol- 
ried in their ſlence. At length their grief 
burſt forth in ſighs and tears, in ſo, much, that Alex- 
ander 90 Ik could not refrain from weeping. Ihen 
Cænus advancing forward to the throne, and taking off 
his helmet, pled. the cauſe of the army. He aſſured A- 
lexander, that the affection entertained for bim by his 
ſoldiers, was nowiſe diminiſhed ;, that they were ready 
to march W he ae! to e ee but 


Ae. 


40 0 We have traverſed, the carth and the. 18 A we 
60 have arrived victorious at the end tte ane world, and 
i. of her; loo look on 

« theſe 


— 
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„ theſe disfigured countenances, and on theſe limbs 
% 'eovered with ſcars; the poor remains of us that 
% have eſcaped from fo many dangers and fatigues, 
e want courage to follow you farther. We all carneſt- 
ly deſite to reviſit our native country, there to enjoy 
ce the fruits of our tolls. Forgive this deſire, which na- 
% ture Has implanted in the breaſts of all men.” Theſe 
words were accompanied by the groans and tears of the 
whole army, who called Alexander their lord and fa- 
ther. The officers next addreſſed him to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Still, however, he remamed inflexible, and ſhut 
himfelf up alone in his tent ; but finding the ſoldiers ob- 
ſtinate in their reſolution, he at laſt iſſued orders for 
their preparing to return. This news ſpread inconceive- 
able joy through the troops; and the camp reſounded 
with the 'praifes of the king. 1 
Before fetting out, Alexander cauſed twelve 
altars of an extraordinary height to be erected, a 326. 
camp of far greater dimenſions than the one he 
realſy occupied, to be marked out; a bed, ſeven foot 
and à half in length to be made in each tent; and man- 
gers much larger than uſual. By theſe extravagant pre- 
parations, he intended to impreſs poſterity with a belief, 
that he and his men exceeded in ſtature all the reſt of the 
human race. The neceffary preparations being made, the 
army. imbarked a- board a fleet of 800 veſſels, and pro- 
ceeded to the conflux of the Hydaſpes and Aceſinus. 
After ſuffering greatly from the violence of thoſe ri- 
vers, Alexander entered the country of the Oxydracæ 
and Mallians, two warlike nations. Having defeated 
them in ſeveral engagements, he marched againſt the 
capital of the Oxydracz, and befieged it. Here he 
was the firſt man that mounted the wall; his men ha- 
ſten to ſuppott him; but the ladders break, and he is 
left alone. To avoid the darts hurled at him from all 
quarters, he jumps into the city amidſt the enemy. 
Here he ran the greateſt danger he was ever expoſed to 
im his Hife. He places his back to the trunk of a large 
tree, wards off with his ſhield the darts aimed at him, 
W 7 and 
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and with his ſword keeps the neareſt of the enemy at 
bay: At laſt he is ſo deeply wounded with an arrow, 


WA his arms fall from his hands. An Indian believing 
im dead, approaches to ſtrip him of his armour. A- 


lexander recovers himſelf,” and plunges a dagger into 


the Indian's body. His principal officers arriving, in 
the mean time, perform 4 of valour to ſave their 
king, and ſuſtain all the efforts of the enemy, till the 
reſt of the army force the gates, and ruſhing in, put 
all they meet to the word. Then Alexander is carried 
off to his tent; but as the ſurgeons were obliged to en- 
large the wound before they could extract the arrow, 
he fainted under the operation, and his men imagined 
him dead. It was ſeveral days before hie recovered of 
this wound. As ſoon as he was 2 go abroad, he 


preſented himſelf to his foldiers, to.” difpet bai appre- 


henſions. Mp4 
In the mean time deputies, "RY numb F'of 180, 
arrived ftöm the Oxydracæ and Mallians, bi him 


preſents, tomiſing to pay him tribute, and ring to 
deliver him hoſtage 52 Alexander . ot "thoſe to- 
kens of Aeon, and appeared well pleaſed with' the 
embally.” Craterus ſeizing this favourable moment, re- 
preſented to him the terror into which bis late danger 
had thrown the army; entreated him to be more! care- 


ſul of fo precious a life for the future, and to reſerve 


his bravery for ſome occaſion worthy of it. We mud- 
der with horror, added he, at the very idea of the ex- 
treme danger to which you expoſed y our impotrant wiſe 
in a diſpute for fo paultry a place. Alexander, 1 tt 
ed with ſo ſtrong a mark of the affection of 

embraced them one after another, and . nem an 
excellent ſpeech, in which he diſcovered all his eatheſs 
of foul. He aſſured them, that he entertaned the inoſt 


544 10 ſenſe of the repeated marks of afféction they 


ad thewn' him; „ but,“ continued Ha © you! and [ 

s think f this matter ye differently you deſire to 
"© enjoy bf ociety for a lo While; HAD ries valuc 
e length f its duration; but by the oppor- 

L * tunities 


* 
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* tunities it affords me of gaining glory. I might, in- 
& deed, circumſcribe my ambition within the narrow 
<« limits of Macedonia, and ſpend my life in inactivity 
* and Moth; and I confeſs, too, that counting by my 
< victories, and not by my years, I may be raid to have 
lready.. But were it not unbecoming in 
ing but * 2 ire of Europe and of 


« Aſia, | rect, and to re- 
1 linquiſh hte pu ol gl of G in 1 haxe reſolved 
Only e me. Nich 0h baſe trea- 


for eyer.to tr 
Ls chery, aud i rd omeſt ie. enemies, by whic rinces 
have bel. and 1 myſelf will take 875 e re- 


a Ae a e 1 ſhines. through gore Fourle, 


is ſuffici ar 
the Macon hero; and wt batever OUT. 1 10 his 
or us 


E. — = = be, it is im 
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to the remoteſt corners of the earth, he returned to join 
the reſt of his army in the neighbourhood of Patala. 
Then he ſeriouſly” gave orders for making the neceſ- 
fary preparations for his return. He embarked the beſt 
of his trobps aboard his fleet, of which he gave Near- 
chus the'comtnand, and with the reft he himſelf ſet out 
for Babylon land. Nearchus being obliged to wait 
till the thro came favourable, did not leave India till 
about the end of September. Alexander ſuffered much 
on his march by famine and the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, inſomuch that three fourths of his army, which at 
his departure amounted, by Arrian's account, to 120,000 
foot, and 15,000 horſe, periſhed on the way, of bad 
food and exceflive heat. They were obliged to cat even 
the beaſts of burden; and, to crown their miſeries, the 
plague broke out among the troops. After continuing 
is journey for ſixty days, he arrived at laſt in the fruit- 
ful country of Gedioſa, where he halted ſome time to 
je ters his troops, and to recruit his cavalry; receiving 
1050 kind of proviſions in great abundance from the 
bouring princes. Being now on the confines" of 
Pert, he gave his ſoldiers moſt beautiful arms, and 
traverſed the province of Carmania, not ſo much 
325. like a conqueror as like another Bacchus; affect- 
ing to imitate the pretended triumph of that god 
5 his progreſs through Aſia, after bis en * the 
al. | 
Alexander was mounted on a charlie drawn by eipht 
horſes, and appeared fitting at a table, where he ſpent 
the whole day in feaſting and debauchery! This cha- 
riot was' preceded by ſeveral others, of which ſome were 
covered with rich tapeſtry,” in the form of tents, and o- 
thers with branches of trees, diſpoſed in the form of ar- 
bours. Along the road the ſoldiers found large caſks 
full of wine, ready broached, of which they drank as 
much as they pleaſed. The whole country re- echoed 
with the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and with the 
noiſe of bacchanals, running about in the molt frantic 
manner, with their hair looſe and diſhevened. This 
proceſſion, 


F . 
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proceſſion, which preſented nothing to the eyes but 
n with wine, laſted ſeyen days. 


Nearchus in the mean time proſecuted his voyage, by 
D the ſhores of the ocean. Arriving at laſt 
at a place Allan, as he was told, only five days jour- 
ney from where Alexander happened to be; he ſet out 
to find him, and informed him, that the fleet, about 
the fate of which Alexander began to be very . uneaſy, 
was out of all danger. After acquainting 3 
with this agrecable piece of news, Nearchus returned to 
* and ſailed up the Euphrates, till he reached 
While Alexander remained in the country of Carma- 
nia, he received grievous complaints againſt. ſeveral of 
his governors of provinces, who, concluding that he 
never Would return to call them to an account for their 
conduct, had exerciſed every fort of tyranny and rapine 
during his abſence. Alexander thinking it proper, by 
a ſpeedy execution of juſtice, to enſure. the affections of 
the conquered provinces, cauſed to be put to death all 
the governors convicted of oppreſſion, together with 


— 


thoſe who had acted as the miniſters of their, violence. 
What a happineſs for a ſtate, when its princgę applics 
the [word, | which he ougH not to carry in vain, to pu- 
niſh;the oppxeſſors of his ſubjeQg, and to take yengeance 
on all the inſtruments of tyranny and injuſtice! _ 

Alexander arriving at Paſagarda, a city of Perſia, 
was, met by Orſinus, the governor of that country, a 
man poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, who, brought to the 
king a great number of magnificent preſents, among 
which were many fine horſe chariots adorned with 
gald, ſeveral precious. pieces of furniture, golden vaſes, 
and 4000 talents of ſilver. Beſides. theſe preſents to the 
king, Orfinus beſtowed, marks of his bounty on all the 
principal officers at, Alexander, except the eunuch Ba- 
8948s: that prince's chief favourite, for whom he erter- 
tained a thorough, contempt. Servants employed about 
Ppranges; as the inſtruments of their vileſt paſſions, arc 
always endued with ane ene as their Nations, and 
> 3399: JJ 2 ws are 


1 


| * 
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are capable of facrificing to their baſe reſentments the 
moſt ſacred conſiderations. This infamous eunuth o“ 
mitted no means to ruin Orſinus in the opinion of the 
king, and was perpetually aceufing bim of treaſon and 
of rapine. Not fatisfied - with employing calumny for 
this villanous purpoſe, he ſuborned ſome of Orfinus's 
retainers to become at a proper ſeaſon the accuſers of 
theic maſter. [After having by theſe means inſtilled into 
the mind of Alexander ſufpicions againſt his ſubject, and 
by that means having artfully difpoſed him to give cre- 
dit to the groſſeſt accuſations againſt him, he at laſt got 
him accuſed to the king, of having plundered the tomb 
of Cyrus, within whith Alexander, in place of the'im- 
menſe riches he was made to expect, found nothing but 
a ſhield and ſome arms. The magi, who were entruſt- 
ed with the eare of the tomb, were put to the torture 
in vain. Bagoas at laſt prevailed with the followers of 
Orſinus, whom he had corrupted, to accuſe their ma- 
ſter of having ſtolen thoſe treaſures; and Orſinus was 
thereupon ſeized and put to death, without being al- 
lowed to make any defence. A ſtriking example to 
princes of the danger of ſuffering themſelves to be too 
caſily prepoſſeſſed againſt any of their ſubjects or de- 
pendents, by the infidious arts of their favourites. 
While Alexander remained at Paſagarda, the brach- 
man Calanus, who had accompanied that prinee in many 
of his expeditions, having been attacked by à violent fit 
of the cholic, refolved to pat an end to his days; and, 
by the moſt earneſt intreaties, at laſt obtained permiſſion 
to cauſe a funeral pile to be erected, upon which he 
might burn himſelf. After offering up his prayers to 
the gods, and performing the other ceremonies practi- 
ſed in bis native country, he ethbraced his friends, beg- 
ged of them to ſpend the day rg A andi making 
— with Alexander, meumed the: funeral pile, eo- 
vered his face, and ſuffered himſelf to be burnt with all 
the marks of cheerfulneſs and fatisfäckion. Alexander, 
in compliance with the requeſf of Calanus, zſſemnbhed 
_ Bs friends, and having propoſed à prize to hn who 


ſhould 
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tould drink the moſt, the whole company 288 
themſelves in fo great an exceſs of wine, that 
of them died of it, Whiat a monſtrous feene ! 
 'Then Alexander viſited rden and was druck 
with regret at having burnt that fine city. From 
Perſe vols be protevdee 2 Suſa, where — fleet and 
army met. In this city, Alexander took to wife Sta- 
tira, the eldeſt daughter of Darius, and beſtowed the 
youngeſt on Epheſtion. Moſt of bis principal officers | 

ollowed their example, and married the daughters of 

e nobleſt Perſians: - Alexander gave a grand enter- 
tainment to all the new married, at which 9000 yueſts 
are ſaid to have been pre The king, on this oc- 
caſion, reſolved to diſcharge all the debts of his foldicrs; 
2 generoſity worthy of Alexander; for — — 
to 10,000 in ” He did not oven defire them to 

city the particular debts each of them owefl.. . As the 
ſoldiers ſeemed, at firſt, to doubt of the ſincerity of his 
intentions, he delivered: to them that excellent ſentiment, 
« That a king ought never to break his word with his 
% ſubjects; nor ought ſubjects ever od pr oper theiin- 
<« ,cefity of their ſovereignꝰ's profeſſions. 

While Alexander continued at Suſa, he was Bed 
by 30,00 young Perſians, deſtined to ſupply the place 
of the old decayed ſoldiers. They were all romp and 
well: made, and were armed and diſciplined after the 
Macedonian manner. They paſſed in review before the 
king, who ee. to foe the fine apprarance of 
this new army. 

Harpalus, whom Alexander had let governor of Ba- 
dne had diſſipated, in the moſt extravagant manner, 
the immenſe riches that had been committed to his care, 
indulging bimſelf in all kinds of debauchery, on the 
ſuppoſitibn that Alexander never would return to call 
him to an account. But getting notice at hſt of his 
dun -d od o. Ui bart | 
| 2 * in this aborminable te wi aha N. | 
2 e id, to have, drunk on this. occaſion. Fourteeh 


e En arts; and to have furyived his 
Nr vr Ges © Jays.” agli Rey 7 Sa ave ſurvi 


arrival, 


; | 
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arrival, and of the ſeverity with which he had treated 
the other governors who had been guilty of - malverſa- 
tions in their duty, he quitted the ſeryice-of Alexander, 
and taking with him 5000 talents, the remains of his 
former wealth, retired to Athens. On his arrival there, 
the mercenary orators immediately offered him their 
beſt ſervices. Harpalus, finding that Photion poſſeſſed 
great credit with the people, offered him a preſent of 
700 talents. But that virtuous republican rejected his 
offer with diſdain, and deſired him to deſiſt from cor- 
rupting his fellow. citizens with his money. This was 
not the firſt time that Phocion had given proof of his 
diſintereſtedneſs and integrity. He had rejected, with 
the fame firnineſs, the offers both of Philip aud Alex- 
ander. Harpalus attempted” likewiſe to corrupt De- 
moſthenes, who was at firſt proof againſt all his offers; 
but happening one day to expreſs great admiration at 
the ſight of à ſumptuous cup that had be to one 
of the kings of Perſia, but of which Harpalus had got 
poſſeſſion, the Perſian ſent him, that ſame pnight; the 
cup, together with twenty talents, the value of it. 'Fhis 
coming to the 8 of the people, threw them in- 
to a violent rage againſt. Demoſthenes, who, to avoid 
the effects of their diſpleaſure, fled from Athens, and 
remained in exile till ſome time after the death of Alex- 
ander, reſiding for the moſt part at Trezene. An the 
opinion of Pauſanias, it is far from being ſufficiently 


proved, that Demoſthenes really gave way to. this temp · 
tation of Harpalus. «1 TS LT aud mon 


Alexander, in the mean time, "deſirous of indulging 
his eyes with another view of the ocean, doſcended to it 
by the river Elea; and after coaſting along the Perſian 
| 26k to the mouth of the Tigris, he remountod that 

wer, till he arrived at the place where his army;en- 
camped. At his return he iſſued a proclamation, per- 
lating ſuch of the Macedonian foldiers as were unable 
any longer to ſupport the fatigues of war, to deturn into 
Greece. The troops gave an unfavourable interpreta- 
155 to this indulgence of their king, believing, be 
SON 57} 1 'Þþ 4 $1 alta 159436 ne 
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he intended to fix the ſeat of his empire in Aſia in- 


ſtead of Macedonia, and that he deſired to free his 
hands altogether of his Macedonian ſoldiers, to whom 
he preferred his late Perſian levies. Rendered fu- 
rious at this thought, they hurried: in a tumultuous 
manner to find their king, and demanded of him, 
that fince he no longer valued his Macedonian ſol- 
diers, he would diſcharge them all, for they were re- 
ſolved to ſerve him no "This feditious addreſs 
threw Alexander into ſo violent a paſſion, that he order- 
ed thirteen of the ringleaders to be inſtantly ſeized and 
put to death. This inſtance of authority ſo — the 
reſt, that they durſt not look up, nor utter a ſyllable. 
Then Alexander, mounting his tribunal, reproached 
them, in very ſevere terms, with the many marks of 
kindneſs he had beſtowed on them, and concluded with 
theſe words: Tou require your diſcharge ; I grant 
< jt; depart, and publiſh to the world, that you have 
« abandoned your king to the mercy. of ens he 
c has conquered, who have ſhown. greater attachment 
to him — . _— > ESRD: e he: retired 
to his tent. 

The — now ſenſible of oats folly, burſt 
out into ſighs and lamentations, haſten to the tent of the 
king, throw doun their arms, and confeſs their fault 
with tears. Alexander, ſceing them in this ſituation, 
could not himfelf refrain from weeping. Coming out 
of his tent, therefore, he told them, that he reſtored to 
them his friendſhip. Then he diſcharged all who were 
unable longer to bear arms; made each of them large 
preſents, and gave orders. that the foremoſt ſeats at all 

public! games ſhould be reſerved: for them. Craterus 
was appointed to conduct them home; and, at the 
ſame time, created governor of Macedonia in place of 
Antipater; whom Alexander, in compliance with the 
earneſt requeſt of bis mother, who was continually 
plaguing him with accuſations . . officer, da- 
fired to have near his own. perſon. iT 3553510 

Tbence prbcceding to Kobatana. in Mediai, be celc- 
brated nymbericis games and feaſts, at which the whole 


court 
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court: gave themſelves up to the moſt extravagant ex- 
celle of drinking, Theſe debauches proved fatal to E- 
- pheſtion, the moſt intimate friend of Alexander, 
324, and whom he uſed th Fall another ſelf. As E- 
pheſtion was modeſt, and - benevolent, and em- 
ployed his influence with great diſcretion, his death was 
univerſally regreted. Even Alexander himſelf, forget- 
ting his dignity, 12 way to the moſt tender feelings 
of friendſhip, and appeared quite inconſolable. To & 
vert his grief, he undertook an expedition againſt the 
Coſſeians, a warhke nation; and haying el 
them, he ſet out for Babylon. I 
Before he arrived at that city, the aſtrolog ers and 
Chaldean ſoothſayers ſent him word, that — dan- 
ger threatened his life in caſe he entered Babylon. This 
denunciation alarmed Alexander very much at firſt; but 
the Greck philoſophers having demonſtrated to him, up- 
on the principles of Anaxagoras, the folly of aſtrology, 
he imm advanced towards Baby lon with his 
whole. army. But he had ſtill another motive for ha- 
ſtening towards ans namely, that he might there 
receive the homa many ambaſſadors, who had 
come hither for dat. 3 from different kingdoms 
of the world. Alexander, therefore, made his entry 
into Babylon with the utmoſt pomp imaginable. He 
received, with equal dignity and complaiſance, the con- 
gratulations of all the amb $, but particularly of 
thoſe from the ſtates of Greece. Upon the deputies 
from Corinth making him an offer * the —— of . 
their city, he could not help ſmiling at the en, 
af ſuch an offer to ſo mighty a prince. 
informed, that this privilege had never been . be- 
ſtowed on any ſtranger but Hercules alone, he imme- 
diately received it with joy. Then he applied all his 
attention to celebrate the funerals of Epheſtion, which 
-were attended with ſuch pomp and magnificence, as to 
pern had ever ap- 
red in the world before. He got together the moſt 
I) architects from all * and n great 
— | pains 
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peine on levelling the ſpot whereon the pile was.to be 
K 
b The edifice foritied a ſq ulte bnliſing of thirty divi- 
ſions, in each of which wal erected a ſimilar building 
to that in the feſt, covered and Emballiſhed with extras 
ordinary niagnificence! Along the Front were Ong 
240 prows of ſhips, on which were placed figures o 
archers and warriors fix and à half feet high: The 
ſpaces between the prows were kung bub purple ſtuffs: : 
Above the prows was a range of torches twenty-four 
feet High, forming a ſort of Colonade, adorned with - - 
fifty-three crowns of gold : The capitals of tis colonade 
conſiſted of figures in the ſhape of eagles : Above this 
colonade ſtood. another, repreſenting a hunting-mateh : 
Above this appeared a fourth, exhibiking the battle of 
the Centauts: The roof of the edifice was decorated 
with kropknies and urns; and on the” eftahlatures, were 
placed figures repreſenting Syrens, within which were 
concealtl muſicians who fung mburnful airs mr honour 
of the deteaſed. This edifice was upwards of 200 feet 
high; and the whole expence of the funeral amounted 
to about” 1,566,600 l. Sterling. 

t 0 5 to conſume in empty how fuch an 
immenſe ſum; produced by the toit and labour of the 
molt uſefuf ſubjects. But not ſatisfied with" all theſs 
marks of Honoùr paid to the memory of His Beloved E- 
pheſtion, Alex aflder reſolved to offer ſterifites to Hhiin as 
a göd, And that under the authority of a reſponſe of the 
oraele of Jupiter Ammon; to obtain "Which" proper 
perſon was diſpatched with the neceſſary inſtructions. 
He himſeif ſet the example; after which, in order to 
1 — the prince, numberleſs Jeniples were eder) where 
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creed to Epheſtion ; and it was reckoned criminal even 
to doubt of his being a go. | 
As Babylon was the greateſt and the moſt beautiful 
city of the caſt, Alexander refolved to beautify it {till 
more, and to make it the ſeat of his empire. In the 
firſt place, therefore, he gave orders to repair the bul- 
wark formerly conſtructed to confine the Euphrates to 
its channel, but which that river had in a great meaſure 


demoliſhed. This uſeful project, however, as well as 


that of rebuilding the temple of Belus, which had been 


ruined by Xerxes, as the idol worſhipped in it had been 


by Cyrus, together with all his other projects, were put 
a ſtop to by his death. a 

- The melancholy idea of approaching death, had now 
laid faſt hold on the imagination of Alexander. Every 
accident, therefore, ſtruck him with terror, and carried 
an evil preſage along with it. He beeame a downright 
ſlave to ſuperſtition, and was perpetually offering up ſa- 


75 crifices to render fate propitious, and to obtain the 


knowledge of futurity. To divert the conſtant ſtings of 
apprehenſion, he employed his time in an uninterrupted 
courſe of feaſting and drinking, particularly the latter, 
in which ve indulged himſelf to ſuch excefs, that he 


thereby greatly accelerated his death. After having, ; 


at one of theſe feaſts, already drunk to great exceſs, he 


reſolved, nevertheleſs, to empty the cup of Hercules, 


which contained fix bottles. But he had no ſooner 


ſwallowed it, than he fell to the ground; and was ſeized - 


with a violent fever, which quickly reduced him to the 


point of death. Finding that there was no hope of re- 


covery leſt, he delivered his ring to Perdiccas, and per- 
mitted all his foldiers to kiſs his hand. On being aſk- 
ed, to whom he left his empire? © To the moſt wor- 
„% thy,” anſwered he; adding, at the ſame time, that 
he foreſaw with what ſtrange rites they would celebrate 
his funeral. Perdiccas having aſked him, how ſoon he de- 
fired they ſhould pay divine honours to his memory, he 


anſwered, When you thall be happy.” Theſe 1 * 8 


Ni 
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his laſt words,—He died at the age of 32s after reign- | 


ing 12 
Some authors, and Quintus Curtius, among the , 
reſt, pretend that he died by poiſon, But beſides 323. 
many other irrefcagable arguments to the contrary, _. 
it is clear that he died of exceſſive drinking, and not by 
poiſon; from this ſingle circumſtance, that in the warm 
climate of Babylon, his body continued for ſeveral days 
without any appearance of corruption 
. As ſoon as his death was known, nothing was 
heard but weeping and lamentation. The victors and 
the vanquiſhed - equally bewailed his death; the Per- 
ſians calling him the mildeſt and the juſteſt of their mo- 
narchs ; j the 1 the beſt and the braveſt 
prince in the world. The grief of the latter was height- 
ened by their preſent melancholy ſituation beyond the 
Euphrates, and in the midſt of their enemies, foreſee- 
ing, at the ſame time, the wars and diviſions that muſt 
unavoidably ariſe from his having named no ſucceſſor. 
Syſigambis mourned his death as ſincerely as ſhe had 
done that of her own ſon ; and finding herſelf, by this 
event, without further refonree or hope, ſhe gave way 
to the inggellions of deſpair, ang ſtarved herſelf to 


1 The ſe" EY after diſputing for Sew days, at laſt à- 

greed, that Arideus, the | brother of Alexander, ſhould 
Þe declared king ; and that his perſon (for he was a 
poor weak man) ſhould be intruſtgg to the care of Per- 
diccas.— The body of Alexander, aſter being embalm- 
ed by the Chaldeans, was, according to tis own direc- 


- .  . tions, conveyed to the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; but 


two years interveened before the neceſſary preparations 

— be gotten ready. 

Alexander's character is marked by numbetleſs ble- 

miſhes; but, on due conſideration, it may perhaps ap- 

pear to ſome readers, that his great and good qualities 

a prodomined over his vicious and bad. 
He was born with the fineſt natural parts ; and his | 

mir and lofty ſentiments were almoſt without 


31 2 example. 
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example —He early diſcovered marks of che greateſt 
eneroſity; but he as early gave proofs of an nad 
d ambition. He received a perfect education under 
the moſt ſkilful of maſters, Ariſtotle, who took great 
pains to cultivate his genius, and inſtructed him not 
only in the fine arts, but in the moſt ſublime ſciences. 
T he ſcholar's progreſs correſponded to the zeal and fol 


of his inſtructor. 


While young, he diſcovered very ſingulat prudence, 
and found means, during the abſence of his father, to 
pacify ſome dangerous commotions that had broken out 


in Macedonia. At the age of twenty years, he ſubdued 


his moſt formidable enemies, namely, all the ſtates of 
Greece combined againſt him, which thewed him to be 


| pp of undaunted refolution, and heraical bravery. 
n 


the opinion indeed of fome, the firſt years of — 


reign were the moſt glorious of his life. He ſupport 


the ſame character in his expedition againſt roy 


which was not undertaken with a youthful raſhneſs, but 


with all the vaſt preparations that the greatneſs of the 
enterpriſe required; «I mean, ſays Plutarch, _ 
66 nimity, prudence, temperance, courage, all which 
*© he had learnt from the ſtudy of philoſophy.” 
To judge how far he poſſeſſed every talent of a com- 
plete general, it is only-neceflary to contemplate his paſ- 
fage of the Granicus, his battles at Iſſus and Arbela, and 
his ſiege of Tyre. We ſhall there perceive his {kill 
at drawing up an army in battle order, his preſence of 
mind in the heat of action, his intrepidity in the midſt 
of danger, and his firmneſs and conſtancy under diſap- 


5 pointments. His father Philip ſtudied to ſubdue his e- 


nemies by ſtratagem and circumvention ; but Alexander 


| pars for that | puopole open force and bravery alone. 


is behaviour, after the battle of Iſſus, is perhaps the 


action of his whole life that did him the moſt, honour ; 


for, an that occafion, he gained a more difficult victory 
over his own paſhana, than that over the Perſian mo- 


* parch. 
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& . concue to the wife and daughters of Darius, wha 


: found, 
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found, in his very camp, an aſylum for their honour 

and virtue, places him, in that reſpect, on a level with 
the elder Scipio Africanus and beſpeaks him truly 
great. Another circumſtance that redounds much to 
the praiſe of Alexander, is his being ſuſceptible of the 
moſt tender and conſtant friendſhip ; and as he invari- 
ably maintained that amiable character to the laſt period 
of his life, ſo he was rewarded, by finding ſeveral ſincere 
and real friends, a happineſs eral incident to perſons of 
high rank His familiarity and kindneſs to his ſoldiers 
convinced them that they were beloved by their king; and 
gratitude for that honour, prompted them to exert their 
utmoſt efforts to pleaſe him, and to obey his commands 
with the higheſt ardour. Nothing, in a word, was 
wanting to render the glory of Alexander complete, had 
he only known how to ſet proper bounds to his ambi- 
tion; but, infatuated by an uninterrupted and dazzling 
courſe of . proſperity, he ſoon became entirely different 
from what he had formerly been. 

After the ſiege of Tyre, we perceive the good qua- 
lities of Alexander to be daily degenerating. On ſeeing 
'him expoſe his own life, and that of his troops, in a 
journey through the burning defarts of Libya, with the 
abſurd view of having himſelf acknowledged to be the 
fon of Jupiter Ammon, we wonder what had become of 
his former prudence. We are ſhocked to ſee him give 
himſelf up in Aſia to ſuch immoderate excefles of drink - 
ing. By this vice, equally deſpicable and dangerous, 
we ſee him inſtigated to dip his hands in the blood of a 
friend who had ſaved his life. We likewiſe ſee his un- 
derſtanding ſo much affected by his intemperance, that 
he is not aſhamed to vilify the glory of his father, and to 
undervalue his actions; although, at the fame time, it 
ſeems to be pretty evident that Philip was in ſeveral re- 
ſpects ſuperior to Alexander. For on due confideration 
we ſhall perceive that Philip was not only the ſole author 
of his own power, but likewiſe of that of his ſon. He 
tranſmitted to him the kingdom of Macedonia enlarge 
exceedingly on all ſides ; he left him maſter of Greece; 


and 
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' and above all, he put into his hands a powerful army of 
veteran ſoldiers, admitably diſciplined, and commanded 
by a great number of brave and experienced officers, 
Nor can it be diſputed that Philip gave the moſt indu- 
bitable proofs of his ability to effect the conqueſts effect- 
ed by his fon, while on the other hand it is not fo clear 
that Alexander could have performed what his father 
performed. 

But what numberleſs actions of violence and injuſtice 
have we not to arraign him' with, after his ſubverting 
the Perſian empire, by his victory at Arbela, and the 
death of Darius? Thenceforward he ſhews himſelf an 
unprovoked perſecutor of nations who defired only to 
Jive in peace. He appears no longer in the light of a 
conqueror, ſtill leſs in that of a hero; he is a downright 
uſurper, a robber, a ſcourge ſent by the Almighty Diſ- 
Poſer of all things to execute his vengeance on mankind. 

For his carrying the war into Aſia, he had indeed a 
very ſpecious pretext, namely to revenge the number- 
leſs miſeries brought upon the Greeks by the kings of 
Perſia. But what pretence could he aledge for ſpread- 
ing ravage and Jeftrugion among nations who had ne- 
ver injured him, and to whom the very name of Greece 
was unknown; and for putting to the ſword all the in- 
habitants of cities, guilty. of no other crime, than the 
defending of their lives and liberties, with the bravery 
inſpired by the moſt natural of all — ſelf-preſerva- 
tion ? But Alexander placed his glory in making him- 
ſelf the terror of mankind ; and Fo extravagant ambi- 
tion confined itſelf neither 'by rule nor OR On 
hearing the philoſopher Anaxarchus/give it as his opi- 

nion, that the univerſe contained an infinity of worlds, 
he is ſaid to have wept, becauſe it was impoſſible for 
him to conquer any more of them than one. His raſh- 
neſs too deſerves to be numbered among his faults. 

We ſee him on all occaſions expoſing his life like a 
ſimple volunteer; advancing the firlt to the ts. 
climbing along ſteep. and dangerous precipices, and 
conſtantly ſtudying to perform the moſt hazardous and 
faxing exploits, truſting ſtill to his good fortune, and, 
me 
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in a manner, to miracles. Such is far from being the 
glory at which a ſovereign ought to aim. He ſhould 


always bear in mind, that he is — for his * to 
his ſoldiers and to his ſudjects. 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſts, FT 


Tuis third age of Greece produced a great number 
of philoſophers. At the head of all theſe Socrates de- 
ſerves to be ranked ; but as we have already ſpoken of 
him at great length, we ſhall ſay no more of him here, 
but paſs on to others, and begin with 

Plato, a native of Athens, and the moſt famous diſ- 

ciple of Socrates. Plato did not confine himſelf, like 
his maſter, to the ſubject of morals alone, but ſtudied 
every branch of philoſophy. His thirſt after knowledge 

prompted him to travel into E where he learned 
— the prieſts various branches of knowledge gene- 
rally unknown. His accurate notions about the exiſt- 
ence of God, and the im of the ſoul, are gene- 
rally thought to have been communicated to him in that 
country. We ſhall have occaſion afterwards to mention 
his journies to Syracuſe at the requeſt of the younger 
Dionyſtus. At laſt he fixed his conſtant reſidence at 
Athens, in a quarter of that city called the Academy, 
where he delivered his leſſons, and whence his diſciples 
got the name of Academicians. 

Among his principal tenets may be reckoned the fo}- 
lowing : That there is but one world: —That there is 
but one God, the author of all things: —Fhat the ſoul 
is immortal: That men ought to reſiſt their paſſions : 
— That, after this life, the good and virtuous ſhall be 
rewarded, andthe wicked and vicious puniſhed. Plato 
delivered his doctrines in the form of dialogues. He 
appears to have poſſeſſed a very ſtrong imagination. 
His ſtyle is extremely florid and ſublime, and is parti- 
| . diſtinguiſhed by a delicacy known to the Greeks 
by the name of Atticiſm. His works abound with the 
molt lofty ſenti ments, and with the moſt uſeful maxims 
for the conduct of life, and for the ſcience of govern- 


ment. 
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ment. He declined engaging in the affairs of the re- 
public, preferring the calm unruffled life of a philoſopher. 
He was very highly eſteemed for the mildneſs of his 
manners; and was ſo much admired on account of his 
vaſt extent of knowledge, and his ſublime ſentiments, 
that he was honoured with the name of the divine Pla- 
to. Even kings deſired to be directed by his 
348. counſels. He died at eighty years of age. His 
nephew, Speuſippus, ſucceeded him in his ſchool, 
But his ſcholars, after his death, diſtinguiſhed. them- 
ſelves into two ſects; the fallowers of the one taking 
the name of Academicians, and continuing to teach in 
the fame place where Plato had taught; and thoſe of 
the other that of Peripateticks, who gave their leſſons 
in the Lyceum. Plato deſerves. likewiſe to be ranked 
in the claſs of rhetoricians, on. account of the excellent 
principles of rhetoric laid down in; his dialogues, and 
e in the Gorgias. 

_ Ariſtotle was a native of Stagira, a city of Macedo- 
nia. He came to Athens at the age of ſeventeen, ſtu- 
died philoſophy under Plato, and applied with ſuch in- 
duſtry and fucceſs to the ſtudy. of his maſter's doctrines, 
that he became the ſoul of his ſchool. On the birth of 
Alexander, Philip wrote him, that he intended to make 
him preceptor to his fon. © I account,” lays Philip 
in his letter, © the favour of the gods greater in ſend- 
« ing me this ſon during the life of Ariſtotle, than in 
* beſtowing him upon me at all.? 

After ſpending ſeveral years on the education of As 
lexander, he returned to Athens, opened a ſchool in 
the Lyceum, and became the founder of the Peripa- 
tetic ſect. His lectures drew together a vaſt crowd of 
hearers. He carried, to a wonderful degree of per- 
fection, the art of dialectic, whereof Zeno was the in- 
ventor. But he did not confine himſelf to matters of 
philoſophy. He gave leſſons on rhetoric,, and compo- 

ſed a treatiſe on that ſubject, ,yhich has,been juſtly re- 
garded by the learned of all ages as the moſt accurate 
and complete that hag ever appeared. It is on this ac- 
1 ; | count 
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count that Ariftotle,” as well as his maſter Plato, i is num- 
bered among the rhetoricians. | 


Ariſtotle met with the fate- of moſt 
attracted the envy of his raries, who accuſed 
him of impiety; and one Eurymedon appeared as his 
proſecutor.” To diſappoint — malice of his enemies, 
and to avoid the unhappy fate of Socrates, he fled to 
the iſland of Eubœa, where he ended his days. His 
works, after remaining 140- years buried m oblivion, 
eamè to light at laſt, and were juſtly adopted as the 
moſt perfect ſtandard on every ſubjeQ@ there - handled. 
The ſurpriſing diverſity of thoſe ſubjects, the — 
erudition, — wonderful acuteneſs, and the — 
curacy with which point is treated of, | 
evince the comprehenſive genius of the author. A 
.courſe of obſervations and experiments, for many ages, 
has indeed produced the diſcovery of various fecrets 
of nature, of which Ariſtotle ſeems to have been igno- 
rant, and which no force of genius ever could divine. 
But in every matter of ſcience; thoſe who are the belt 
acquainted with his philoſophy, and that of the moſt ap- 
proved modern philoſophers, - are ſtruck with amaze- 
ment at his vaſt ſuperiority. 
| Xenocrates ſucceeded Sprutippes-4 in che ſchool of 
Plato. Being a man of a gloomy auſtere diſpoſition, 
Plato, whoſe ſcholar he was, uſed to adviſe him to fa- 
cnfice to the Graces, His contempt of riches is much 
talked of; for he carried it fo far as voluntarily to reduce 
himfelf to downright poverty. Having been ſent by the 
Athenians in quality of deputy, to negociate forme mat- 
ters with Philip King of Macedon, that crafty prince at- 
tempted to corrupt him by preſents, but found all his 
endeavours ineffeQual. Alexander made the ſame at- 
tempt with the ſame ſuceeſs. Xenocrates refuſed a pre- 
ſent he offered him of fifty talents ; but, apprehenſive 
leſt that prince might interpret his refuſal as an effect of 
pride, he accepted of thirty minæ. The Athenians en- 
tertained the higheſt opinion of his integrity; in ſo 


n that one day when he was to have given teſtimo- 
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ny about a certain affair, the judges diſpenſed with de- 
manding his oath, ſatisfying themſelves with his ſimple 
affirmation. He was ſo fond of ſolitude and ſtudy, that 
he ſeldom appeared abroad. His lectures on virtue 
were attended with amazing effects, often reclaimi 
the Athenian youth from every-kind of debauchery. 
Diogenes lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and was of the ſect of the Cynics, founded by Antiſt- 
henes, a diſciple of Socrates. The philoſophers of this 
ſect lived a moſt rigid life: Wearing no other cloaths 
than a cloak; and carrying about with them no other 
proviſions than a ſort of knapſack, a ſtaff, and a kind 
of two-cared bowl of wood or metal. Diogenes diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf more than any other of this ſe& by his 
cynical behaviour, which he carried to ſuch an extrava- 
gant pitch, as to become ridiculous. He walked bare- 
foot, and lodged in a tub. But under this beggarly e- 
quipage, he entertained a more than kingly pride, and 
a ſovereign contempt for all mankind. Ihe reader has 
already ſeen his anſwer to Alexander the Great. He is 
celebrated for many witty ſayings, and for ſome excel- 
lent maxims of morality. But his conduct evinces, 
that he was at no pains to practiſe thoſe precepts him- 
ſelf; for never did man carry impudence in. point of 
morals to a greater pitch. This impudence, his con- 
temptuous airs, and his ſatirical remarks, were his diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtics. Hence came the name of Cy- 
nic, a Greek word derived from the name of Dog, to 
denote, that the philoſophers of this caſt took delight in 
railing, or rather barking and ſnarling like dogs, at the * 
reſt of mankind. _ | | BE Op 
Zeno was the founder of the ſeQ of Stoics. He was 
originally a diſciple of Crates, a cynical philoſopher. 
But diſguſted at the impudence of that ſeQ, he attached 
himſelf to Xenocrates and Polemon, and eſtabliſhed a 
[new ſe& at Athens, namely that of the Stoics, as al- 
ready obſerved. This ſect derived its name from a gal- 
lery in which they taught, called in Greek ae. Zeno 
ſoon acquired a great reputation.” He was much e- 
= bo ſteemed 
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ſteemed by the Athenians for the purity of his precepts, 


which he himſelf practiſed with the greateſt exaQmneſs; 


and for the zeal with which he inculcated the principles 
of virtue. 

Cleanthus, Chryſippus, and Poſſidonius, were ſcho« 
bens: of Zeno. They all valued themſelves on their per- 
fe& contempt of riches. Zeno was the inventor of dia- 
lectick, the art that teaches us to deduce certain conclu- 
ſions from certain principles. The Stoics piqued them- 
ſelves much on their excelling in this art; but their 
reaſoning often degenerated into ſophiſtical arguments. | 

The Stoics maintained, that the ſovereign good con- 
ſiſted in living virtuouſly according to the dictates of 
conſcience. In other words, they placed all happineſs 


in the practice of virtue. Their chief aim was to ren- 


der themſelves inſenſible to the miſeries incident to hu- 
man life. For that purpoſe they laboured to convince 
themſelves, that © every thing that happens is for 
« the beſt; and thence —— that our diſtinctions 
between good and evil, are merely chimerical, — A per- 
fe& Stoic, therefore, did not regard even pain as art 
evil. Their philoſophy was calculated to render them 
entirely devoid of paſſidn, and of frailty. But it ſhould 
ſeem, that, to reform nature, they meant to extinguith 
it altogether ; for they muft have known that paſſion is 
conſtitutionally inherent in man. It muſt, however, be 
allowed, that the Stoics were, of all the ancient philo- 
ſophers, the moſt . virtuous both in point of principles 
and of practice; and that ſome of the greateſt and wiſeſt 
men of antiquity were formed in their ſchool. 

The Peripatetics entertained nearly the fame opinion 
with the Stoics as to the chief good; but they conſider- 
ed e and health as * and poverty and diſeafe 
as evil. | 

Epicurus was ; founder of the Epicurean ſect of philo- 
ſophers. He was a native of a village in Attica, and 
opened his ſchool in a delightful garden at Athens, 
where he was attended by a vaſt concourſe of hearers, 
and arrived at a diſtinguiſhed reputation. None of ws, . 
Jo 312 many 
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many works having been tranſmitted” to us, it is from 
the poem of Lucretius that we learn the ſyſtem of his 
philoſophy. Lucretius may be ranked at the head of 
thoſe poets, who would have been happier to have 
been born without genius, than to have perverted their 
talents. to ſubvert all religion, W and ſound rea- 
ſoning. 
— maintained, chat pleaſure was the trench 
good. By pleaſure, according to Cicero, he meant 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, ſuch as the contemplation of beau- 
tiful objects; —_ and drinking; ſhows and diver- 
ſions. Cicero thinks, that he did not believe in the 
exiſtence of gods, although he ſpoke in very pompous 
terms of the reſpect to be paid them. He maintained, that 
the ſovereign evil conſiſted in pain; to which, although 
his ſage was liable, yet he ſaid, that he found ſources of 
happineſs even in pain itſelf.— On the other hand, in 
point of the moral duties of man, he delivered very ad- 
mirable precepts, and extremely oppoſite to thoſe we 
ſhould. 5 ve from a philoſopher who placed the ſove- 
reign n pleaſure. But the moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance * all is, that he lived a moſt pure and 
irreproachable life. Epicurus regarded the ſenſes as 
the infallible rules of truth. What an abfurd miſ- 
take! Surely our conſciouſneſs of our conceptions 
about time and ſpace, and of our poſſeſſing exiſt- 
ence, and the faculty of thinking, do nat appear to 
be directly deducible from the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 
It ſeems to be now admitted, that our fenſes were not 
beſtowed by God to inform us of the inherent nature of 
objects, but to appriſe us of their relation with reſpect 
to one another, and to our on bodies. — But this is too 
abſtruſe and foreign to our puipoſ—g—m 
Pyrrho, a philoſopher of the ſect of Sceptics, was a 
antive of Elis in the Peloponneſe, and lived in the time 
of Alexander. His doctrine was, that, with treſpect to 
iche qualities of Very ſubject ſdabout which the human 
mind is converſant; there is ground for affrmation and 
denial; chat, therefore, there can be no certainty; and 
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we muſt never form abſolute judgement of 
thing. Hence this CER has — the 4 
Pyrrhoniſm. From thoſe principles he deduced the 
moſt icious conſequences; that nothing was in it- 
ſelf honourable, ſhameful, juſt or unjuſt; theſe diſtinc- 
tions depending entirely on human inſtitution. This 
was opening a door to every fort of crime. It would, 
therefore, have been for the honour and happineſs of 
mankind, that theſe opinions had gone out of the world 
with their author. But ſuch is the depravity of the hu- 
man heart, that even in our days they find abbettors 
_ and: ſupporters among men of genius and learning. 
In this third age of Greece, flouriſhed Menander the 
poet, who is regarded as the father of polite comedy. 
He was perfectly ſree of the faults of Ariſtophanes, who 
reſpected neither decency nor modeſty, not even the 
gods themſelves ; and who gratified the malevolence of 
his audience by ſcurrilous reflections againſt the beſt 
men in the ſtate. In the judgement of Quintilian, Me- 
nander outſhone all thoſe who had applied to comedy 
before him, his humour being exquiſite, graceful and 
delicate. From a deſpair no doubt of equalling him, 
Terence, who apphed to the ſame ſtudy, ſatisfied himſelf 
with tranſlating, in a manner, the productions of Me- 
nander, and with preſenting them to the Roman people, 
ſet off. with all the graces and purity of the Latin 


Pirotogenes, the famous painter, flouriſhed in the 
time of Ariſtotle, with whom he was connected by the 
moſt intimate friendſhip. He was a native of Cauna, a 
city on the ſea- coaſt of Rhodes. His excellency in his 

profeſſion induced the Athenians to employ him in ſe- 
veral pieces of work, which afterwards attracted univer- 
ſal admiration. His maſterpiece was his Jaliſus, who 
was reported to have been the ſon of Apollo, and a 
Praxiteles, the celebrated ſtatuary, likewiſe lived 
in this age. He wrought principally on marble. His 

maſterpiece was a ſtatue of Cupid, which he gave as 


- 
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a preſent to the courteſan Phryne, 6 
fond. She ſet it up at Theſpia her native country, whi-: 
ther numbers of the curious repaired to view it 

Polycletes, another ſtatuary, and a native of Sicyon, 
was famous for his ſtatues of braſs. His maſte rpiece 
was a Doriphorus, the name of thoſe who ſerved in the 
Perſian Ning s guards. This ſtatue was ſo much admi- 
red for the extraordinary juſtneſs of its proportions, that 
it was called the Canon or Rule, and as ſuch was care- 
fully ſtudied by ſucceeding ſculptors. 

Apelles the celebrated pain was a native of the 
iſland of Cos, but reſided for the moſt. part at Epheſus. 
He is placed at the head of all the ancient . and 
is ſaid to have contributed no leſs to the perfection of 
painting by his writings on that ſubject, than by his ad- 
mirable performances. The particular in which he prin- 
cipally excelled, was the grace, that is to ſay, an eaſy 
— 7 air, tempered with ſweetneſs, but which is muc 
eaſier felt than expreſſed, He executed ſeveral portraits 
of Alexander, whereof that which repreſented him 
launching the thunder, was the moſt | highly "finiſhed. 
His engaging manners even procured him the friendſhip 
of the Macedonian hero, who did not diſdain: to viſit him 
frequently, that he might fee him work, and enjoy the. 
pleaſure of his converſation. Alexander prohibited any 
other perſon than Apelles to preſume to paint him. The 
ſingular merit of Apelles expoſed him to much envy,. 
and ſtirred up many enemies againſt him during his ay | 


This is ſuppoſed to be the antique mentioned in De Thon's 
Memoirs. He tells, that having gone to Italy, when young, with 
De Foix, they ſaw at Pavia, in the collection of Jabella D*Efte, a 
ſtatue of a fleeping cupid executed by M. Angelo; which, — 
the moſt attentive conſideration, appeared ſupremely excellent, and 
filled them with inexpreflible admiration.” After — it for 
ſome time, another ſtatue of a cupid was ſhown them, ſtill ſoiled 
with the earth out of which it had been digged. On comparing 
this with the ſormer, all preſent were aſhamed of their firſt judge-' 
ment, and agreed, that the ancient ſtatue ſeemed to be an anima- 
ted ſubſtance, and that the modern, To ah wich it, was but a 
block of marble without expreſſioon. | 
at 
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at the court of Ptolemy King of Egypt. On returning 
to Ephefus, he revenged himſelf upon his detraQtors, 
by his famous picture of calumny, which was reckoned 
one of his capital performances. His Venus riſing 
from the ſea was accounted his maſterpiece. 

Lyſoppus the famous ſtatuary likewiſe lived in the 
time of Alexander. He was a native of Sicyon. He 
ſaid that Polycletus's Doryphorus at firſt ſerved him in- 
ſtead of a maſter. _ But having afterwards conſulted the 
painter Eupompus, which of the preceding ſculptors was 
moſt worthy of his imitation, he received for anſwer, 
None of them, but Nature herſelf.” Lyfippus fol- 
lowed the advice, and carried the art of ſtatuary to the 


ſummit of perfection. It is well known that Alexander 


prohibited any other perfon but Lyſippus to attempt to 


make his ſtatue, as he had forbidden any body but A- 


pelles to draw his portrait : For he did not doubt that 
the ſingular merit of thoſe artiſts, as it would immorta- 
lize their own names, ſhould beſtow additional fame e- 
ven pn his. Lyſippus is ſaid to have wrought with 
much eaſe and quickneſs, and to have executed more 
works than any other ſtatuary whatever. His two ca- 
pital performances were, 1/7, The ſtatue of a man rub- 
bing himſelf after coming out of the bath ; which A- 


grippa afterwards cauſed to be placed before his baths at 


Rome. 2dly, A ſtatue of Alexander in braſs, of ex- 
quiſite beauty: The Emperor Nero, from a moſt de- 
prave@ taſte, reſolved to have this laſt ſtatue gilded, 
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BOOK IV. 


containing the Hiſtory of the Fovnrn Ar 
of Gen | 


From a death of Mexander the Great. till Greece 
became a. Roman province, ſome time after the de- 


ftrudtion of Corinth. 


great men, and in great actions, are now paſt; 
and if ſome traces and remains of ancient vir- 


- F beautiful Jays of Greece, ſo fruitful in 


tue ſhall ſtill appear, they may be compared to burſts of 


lightning in a dark night, which ſhine but for a mo- 
ment, and ſerve only to make the gloom more conlpi- 
ene 

We ſhall now ſee the chief officers of Alexander, to 
the number of ten or twelve, make war on each other 
for the ſpace of twenty years, to procure an independent 
eſtabliſhment in ſome portion of his vaſt empire. Some- 
times pretended friends, ſometimes declared enemies, 
they embrace now one ſide, now another, juſt as inte- 
reſt or caprice inclines them. We ſhall ſee Macedonia 


change its maſter five or * times. We ſhall perceive, 
2 : that 


% 
* 
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that Alexander by puſhing his conqueſts to ſo immenſe 
an extent, was the occaſion of the utter ruin of his own 
family, and of the total extirpation of all his relations; 
that murder and deſtruction were the fruits of his con- 
queſts, about which his generals flaughtered one ano- 
ther with the moſt ſhocking cruelty ; and that the ſtates 
of Greece were the victims of their quarrels. To enter 
on a detail of the various events reſulting from theſe diſ- 
putes among Alexander's captains, would be in effect to 
write the hiſtory of all the then known world inſtead of 
that of Greece. We ſhall, therefore, confine ourſelves 
to the particulars immediately reſpecting that country, 
and paſs over the reſt in ſilence, which we do with the 
| por pleaſure, as thoſe other tranſactions would pre- 
ent little elſe to the reader than one continued ſcene of 
murder and the baſeſt perfidy, . - 

The Greeks ſtill make ſome efforts for regaining their 
former independency. But theſe are only the weak ex- 
ertions of expiring liberty; and the princes to whom 
they apply for protection, inſtead of delivering them 
from their miſeries, take advantage of their weakneſs, 
to enſlave them the more, and to make them ſubſervi- 
ent to their own defigns. — At laſt the Romans, whoſe 
power inſenſibly ſwallowed up that of all the other ſtates 
in this hemiſphere, ſubjected them as it were impercep- 
tibly, proclaiming themſelves all the while to be the de- 
| liverers of mankind, and that they never made war, but 
to. reinſtate nations in their natural rights and liberty. 
But they Toon changed their tone, and dictated their 
pleaſure as conquerors and ſovereigns. The deſtruction 
of Corinth at laſt convinced the Greeks of the neceſſity 
they were under of ſubmitting to that warlike people, 
. who, under various pretences, totally ſubdued all the 
. Rates of Greece, and added the whole of that country 
ta the reſt of their great empire. | x 
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WY; airs of Greece, from the death of Merander the 
Great, to the redudtion of Sparta oY Ae 
after the battle of Selafia. | 


of &: HE geperals of Alexander, after much altercation 
and Ape, at length agreed to divide among 
them the provinces of his empire in the following man- 
ner. Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, were aſſigned 
to Antipater ; Thrace, and the neighbouring provinces, 
to Lyſimachus; Egypt, Arabia, and Libya, to Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, whoſe ſucceſſors in that government 
were on that account called the race of the Lagidæ; 
| Lycia, Phrygia, and the provinces of Aſia Minor, were 
given to Antigonus; Caria to Caſſander; Lydia to Me- 
nander; little Phrygia to Leonatus; Armenia to Neop- 
tolemus; Cappadocia and Pamphylia, provinces not yet 
— conquered, to Eumenes ; Syria and Pheni- 
cia to Laomedon ; the two Medias to Perdiccas and 
Atropatus; Perſia to Peuceſtes ; Babylonia to Archon; 
Meſopotamia to Arcefilas ; Parthia and Hireania to Phra- 
taphernes ; Bactriana and Sogdlana to Philip. Higher 
Afia and the Indies were left to thoſe put in poſſeſſion of 
them by Alexander. Seleucus, the fon of Antiochus, 
was made general of the horſe ; and Caſſander, ſon of 
Antipater, of the guards. 

Of theſe governors feveral diſtinguiſhed themſclves 
by their extraordinary merit; but above all Eumenes, 
a native of Thrace, obſcurely born indeed, but whoſe 
magnanimity and elevated ſentiments amply ſupplied 
that defect, if it may be accounted one, His preat ta- 
lents made him to be foon taken notice of, and highly 
eſteemed, firſt by Philip, and afterwards by Alexander, 

with whom he poſleſſcd a high degree of credit. 
Statira, the widow of Alexander, and daughter of 
Parius, ſoon followed her unbappy father to the grave 3 


her 
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her death having been brought about by the procure- 
ment of Roxana, who ſuſpected her to be with ehild. 
Perdiccas was an accomplice in this murder. 

The Greek colonies ſettled by Alexander in higher. 
Aſia, weary of being in that manner baniſhed from their 
native country, reſolved to return home; and uniting 
to the number of-20,000 men, prepared for their de- 

arture, without aſking permiſſion of Perdiccas. But 
intelligence of their reſolution ming to the ears!“ of 
that governor, he diſpatched againſt them a general 
called Python, who having found means to bribe 3000 
of them to deſert to him, eafily defeated the reſt ; of 
| whom the greater part were, in conſequence of orders 
from Perdiccas, cut in pieces by the Macedonians. 

u the mean time, the news of Alexander's death ha- 
ving reached Greece, occaſioned an univerſal joy among 
the Athenians; who immediately reſolved upon. war, 
and uſed their-utmoſt endeavours with the reſt of the 
| ſtates of Greece to perſuade them to enter into a ge- 
neral confederacy for their common liberty. A power- 
ful fleet is immediately fitted out ; all the citizens able to 
carry arms are inliſted ; and an army under the com- 
mand of Leoſthenes is ſent againſt Antipater. Demolt- 
henes then. in exile at Megara, having employed his e- 
loquence to prevail on the ſtates of Sicyon, Argos, and 
Corinth, to accede to the confederacy; the Athenians, 
ſtruck with this inſtance of his generuſity, recall him 
from baniſhment, and on his return march all out of 
the city to meet him, to welcome him back, and to 
ſhew him every mark of honour and diſtinction. It is 
obſervable, that Phocion oppoſed this war. Antipater, 
informed of theſe tranſactions, takes the field with no 
more than 13, ooo Macedonians and 600 horſe ; and ad- 
vances towards Theffaly, a fleet of 110 gallies attending 
him along the coaſt. But the army of the Athenians 
and their allies being more numerous than his, defeated 
him in the firſt engagement. and. obliged bim to re- 
treat. a 
The Athenians having next year formed the hege of 

710 321 | hy Lamia 
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Lamia in Macedonia; both beſiegers and be · 
haved at firſt with great bravery. But Leonatus arri- 
ving to the aſſiſtance of Antipater, an engagement en- 


| ſued, wherein the Greeks, by means of their cavalry, 


of which the greater part was raiſed in Theſſaly, ob- 
tained the victory, flew'\Leonatus, and obliged the city 
to capitulate. Antipater however eſcaped out of Lamia, 
and put himſelf at the head of his troops; but carefully 
avoided another engagement, till Craterus ſhould come 
to his aſſiſtance with a freſh reinforcement of troops. 


Theſe arriving ſoon afterwards, formed, on their junc- 


tion with thoſe of Antipater, an army of 40, ooo foot, 
Sooo horſe, and zooo bowmen, while that of the Athe- 
nians amounted to no more than 25,006 men, and 
3500 horſe.+* A battle enſuing, the Greeks were de- 
feated; owing almoſt entirely to the want of difcipline 
among their ſoldiers. The allies having applied to An- 
tipater for terms of accommodation, received for an- 
ſwer, that he would treat ſeparately with each of the 
ſtates. Upon this the negotiation was broken off; and 
the allies, inſtead of remaining united, having diſperſed, 

Antipater preſented himfelt with his army before each 
of their cities ſeparately, and diftated his unte to the 
inhabitants. | 


Ihe Athenians thus: deſerted | by their allies, upon 


eng that Antipater was advancing againſt them from 


Thebes, deputed Phocion to go and meet him. Anti- 
pater infiſted, that the Athenians ſhould ſubmit them- 
ſelves entirely to his mercy ; and with this hard condi- 
tion Ahey found themſelves obliged to comply. But 
Antipater afterwards condeſcended to enter into an al- 
liance with them, on condition of their delivering up to 
him Demoſthenes and Hyperides ; of their reſtoring the 
government to its ancient ſtate, when the public em- 
ployments were conferred on the wealthier ſort alone; 
of their receiving a garriſon of his troops; and on their 


_ repaying him the expences of the war. 


Aſter this, hearing that Demoſthenes and Hy | 
Had ficd, he ed Archias | in N them, pou 
Bo finding 


— 
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finding Hyperides in na, dragged him from the 
— . — he 24 himſelf for ſafety, and 
ſent him to Antipater, by whom he was put to death. 
Archias having likewiſe diſcovered Demoſthenes in the 
iſland of Calauria, where he had taken refuge in — 
temple of Neptune, endeavoured to perſuade him to 
along with him to Antipater, by aſſuring him, that E 
would do him no harm. But Demoſthenes, juſtly dif-. 
truſtful both of the ſervant of the tyrant, and " 
of the tyrant himſelf, drank off the poiſon that 322. 
he eonſtantly carried about with him, which a 
few bo pomp afterwards put a period * his glorious | 
life. | 
Demoſthenes was the E20 0 orators, as we have 
already had frequent occaſion to obſerve, and as may be 
more fully ſeen from the compariſon drawn up by Quin- 
tilian between his eloquence and that of Cicero. He was 
. likewiſe a profound politician, actuated by the warmeſt 
zeal for * intereſt of his country, and the moſt vio- 
lent deteſtation of every thing that ſavoured of tyranny. 
He was endued with ſuch an admirable foreſight, that 
he was hardly ever miſtaken. Had the Athenians fol- 
lowed his advice, Philip never would have been able to 
arrive at the ſovereignty of Greece. 9 5 
But it was the moſt extraordinary circumſtance of all 
in the character of Demoſthenes as an orator, that he 
never made a vain or oſtentatious parade of his genius, 
nor ever indulged himſelf in any flouriſſi with the ſole 
intention of ſhining; his conſtant aim being to engage 
the attention of his audience to the merits of his cauſe, 
and to convince their judgements. Some time after his 
death the Athenians erected a ſtatue of braſs to his me⸗ 
mory. 
The Arkeniane: firm e ſenſible that by ſub- 
jecting themſelves to Antipater, they had affumed a very | 
levere and imperious maſter. As the virtue of Phocion * 
compelled in a manner the admiration of this new ty- 
rant, ſeveral exiled citizens were permitted to return on 
the interceflion of that celebrated Athenian ; but a great 
number of the poorer inhabitants voluntarily abandoned 


the 
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the city. The government however of Antipater was 
exerciſed with great juſtice; and public employments 
were conferred on perſons of merit alone. At the ſame 
time it is true, that men of factious diſpoſitions, from 
whom Antipater apprehended diſturbance, were exclu- 
ded from all offices in the ſtate; a meaſure, however, 
that might perhaps redound no leſs. to the happineſs of 
Athens, than to the quiet and ſecurity of the tyrant. 

Eumenes, in the mean time, was put in poſſeſſion of 
Cappadocia. —Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and An- 
tigonus fall out, form confederacies againſt one another, 
and Craterus periſhes in the diſpute.— Perdiccas dies in 
an expedition againſt Egypt. Antipater likewiſe dies, 
after naming Poliſperchon his ſucceſſor in the govern- 
ment, in preference to his own ſon Caſſander, who was 
by no means deſtitute of merit. This behaviour of An- 
tipater, in making choice of Poliſperchon a. ſtranger, 
but the oldeſt of all Alexander's generals, and a man 
of ſuch experience as the nation ſtood in need of, pre- 
ferably to his own ſon, cannot be too highly commend- 
ed. But Caflander,' provoked at what he called his fa- 
ther's injuſtice, reſolved to form a party againſt Poli- 
ſperchon ; and engaged in his favour Ptolemy and An- 
tigonus, of whom the latter having the command of 
all the provinces of Aſia Minor, was the moſt powerful 
of Alexander's ſucceſſors. Poliſperchon, on the other 
hand, laboured to ſtrengthen his party; and the better 
to diſpoſe Greece to aſſiſt him, he re-eſtabliſhed the ſtates 
in their ancient independency, and recalled ſuch citizens 
as were in baniſhment. But Nicanor arriving in the 
mean time at Athens on the part of Caſſander, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Pyreus. Soon after, Alexander, the ſon of 
Poliſperchon, having come thither likewiſe, under pre 
tence of aſſiſting the inhabitants, but really to make hin 
ſelf maſter of the place, found the inclinations of the 
citizens much divided. + 

The moderation of Phocion proved his ruin. Chuſing 
always to act as a mediator, he made it a rule to behave 
with candor and with mildneſs to the enemies of his 


country. This was at laſt imputed to him as a. crime. 
He 
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He was moſt unjuſtly accuſed of keeping up a fon 
able correſpondence with Nicanor; and was, on that 


account, degraded from his office of general. Phocion 

having preſented himſelf before the people, with an in- 
tention to convince them of his innocence ; they refu- 
ſed to hear him, and condemned him to die. Every 
perſon of ſenſe and virtue was ſhocked at ſeeing the 
man, who, by way of diſtinction, uſed to be called the 
honeſt man, treated in fo cruel and unworthy a man- 
ner; and took their laſt farewell of him in tears. Pho- 
cion himſelf behaved on the occaſion with the ſame tran- 
quillity that had diſtinguiſhed his moſt (glorious days, 
— with that confidence which innocence alone inſpires. 
After begging of one of his friends to intreat 
his ſon, in his name, to pardon this piece of in- 319. 
juſtice in the Athenians, he ſwallowed the hem- 
lock juice. e 

We ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed at fo glaring an 10 

of injuſtice in a whole people, when we conſider, that, 
at this time, all power was in the hands of the moſt 
baſe and unworthy members of the ſtate, who bein 
without any perſon of ſenſe and ſpirit to direct them, 
gave themſelves up, without controul, to the dictates of 
caprice and paſſion.— To the injuſtice and folly of ſuch 
tumultuous aſſemblies, as that by which Phocion was 
condemned, did the moſt virtuous men of this 3 
in former times owe their ruin. 
Pzhocion was educated in the ſchool of Plato; and was, 
perhaps, one of the moſt virtuous men that ever lived. 
— Though almoſt all his life at the head of armies, his 
love of "mediocrity ſtill remained with him, and no man 
_ ever carried diſintereſtedneſs to a higher pitch. Inflex- 
ible in every point that regarded the intereſts of the 
commonwealth, as well as his own conduct in life, he 
conſtantly preferred the good of the ſtate to all private 
concerns of his own ; and never, in any particular, de- 
ones from the ſingularity of his character, to conform 
himſelf to the manners of the age; although, at the 
lame time, in private life, be Was of the mildeſt and 


moſt 
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moſt benevolent temper. His e ry ſohtiety pre- 
ſerved him vigorous and healthful to a — — 
age; and when eighty years old, he corhnianded ar- 
mies. The temper of his wife, too, was- perfechy cor- 
reſpondent to his om. When an Jonian / ady amade a 
vain diſplay of her fine cloathis and jewels before her, As 
C“ for me, gad ſhe, L eſteem my hulbond, tho has com- 
« manded the Athenian armies theſe twelfty years, as 
4 my fineſt ornament.” Phocion was hole: general 
no fewer than four and forty times, but it was a fixed 
maxim of his, that the juſteſt wars weaken a ſtate, and 
that ae" ought to be the object of every>wiſe govern- 
It was not till ſome time after hib death, chat 
his Ns pen country, aſhamed of her treattiont of 
him, as much as poſlible to wipe away the ignotniny. of 
a tranſaction ſo unjuſt, ſo cruel, and in heverydeiteum- 
ſtance ſo diſgraceful, erected a ſtatue of braſe 1 — his 
memory, 
With every virtue that could dignify 40 Cha- 
raster. Phocion poſſeſſed in an eminent degiee dhe moſt 
important qualifications of à complete ſtabe f,, ähd of 
a ſkilful TE uniting in his perſon, che political abi- 
lities of Themiſtocles, and the military talents of Mil- 
tiades; and he might have been as cuble to his 
country as thoſe great men, had not faction excluded im 
from the command in the molt eritical times, and prefer- 
red to him perſons who were hardly worthy of bemg 
his ſcholars, either 1 in the Aalen of Sovetumfent, or of 
war. TEE Dis Kol Zn 
The e finding ety now/ina 'defence- 
| leſs ſituation, were obliged to ſubmit to Caſſunder, to 
put him in poſſeſſion, of the "citadel, and tel receive 
from him a governor, on whom, 'necotding tothe lan- 
guage of the age, they beſtowed the a gor f ty- 
rant. The man advanced by a to this 
319. dignity, was Demetrius Phalerliſs;' perſon 
much eſteemed at Athens for his: dl6qyeh e, and 
who firſt interfered in the affairs of ge rn Y abbut 
the time that Harpalus had' deſerted trom Alexander, 


I During: 
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During their ſubjection to Caſſander, the Athenians 
enjoyed a ſtate of much tranquillity under the admini- 
ſtration of Demetrius, who, fo from abufing his 
2 behaved with ſo much moderation that they 
ardly perceived him to be their maſter. He not only 
augmented the revenues of the republic, but retrench- 
ed in every department, except that of religion, all ex- 
pences which ſeemed calculated ſolely for luxury and 
oſtentation. He remedied the abuſes that prevailed in 
the matter of raiſing ſepulchral monuments, and reſtrain- 
ed, as much as pothble, extravagance in furniture and 
in dreſs; and the poor citizens profited greatly by his 
prudence and attention. Demetrius diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as highly in his philoſophical as in his political capa- 
city. All the ancient authors are unanimous in praiſing 
his virtue, and the wiſdom of his adminiſtration, and 
; wane gh among the greateſt men that Athens ever pro- 
i 15 
Poliſperchon, hearing that Caſſander had gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of Athens, marched and laid ſiege to that city; 
but the beſieged made ſo brave a reſiſtance, that he 
was forced to relinquiſh the enterpriſe. 1 
Eumenes having been about this time defeated in an 
engagement by Antigonus, was taken priſoner, and ſoon 
after put to death. Of all the officers of Alexander, 
this was the wiſeſt and the moſt virtuous ; the beſt com- 
mander, the moſt artful politician, in a word, the moſt 
accompliſhed man of his time, and the worthieſt of be- 
coming Alexander's ſucceſſor. But he had the misfor- 
tune to lead an army campoſed of different nations, fur- 
niſhed him by the governors of provinces, each of 
whom aſpired to be commander in chief. He remain+ 
ed to the laſt inviolably attached to the royal family. 
No conſideration whatever could ſhake his integrity 
and he appeared, upon all accaſions, to be actuated by 
the iuſteſ ſentiments of honour. But theſe extraordi- 


nary qualities. rendered him the more obnoxious to the 
envy of the fatraps, who could not endure to fee 2 
| u e 641 mare 
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more ſkilful: officer than themſelves, and one who owed 
his advancement to his ſingular merit alone. 
Olympias having ea — Polifperchon, recalled in- 
to Macedonia, made herſe miſtreſs of that kingdom, 
and put to death Arideus, who had borne the empty 
title of king for the ſpace of ſix years. Euridice the 
wife of Arideus, Nicanor the brother of Caſſander, to- 
gether with a great number of Caſſander's other friends, 


were likewiſe the victims of the cruelty of that princeſs. 


But thoſe cruelties' did not _ reid unpuniſhed. 
Caſſander having beſieged her in Pidna, and obliged her 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, the relations of the perſons 
ſhe had cauſed to be murdered, demanded vengeance for 
thoſe murders in the aſſembly of the Macedonians. She 
woas accordingly condemned, and put to death 
317. by the hands of her accuſers themſelves; the 
| - ſoldiers ſent for that purpaſe nat” dating to "my 
hands upon her. a 
Caſſander having led his arm into! Betts, was 
| moved with compaſſion for the bans, who, - fince 
the deſtruction of their city by Alexander, wander- 
ed about from place to place, without any fixed ha- 
bitation. © Caſſander reſolved to rebuild their city. Se- 
veral ſtates of Greece contributed to forward this gene- 
rous and humane undertaking. The Athenians, in par- 
ticular, rebuilt a part of the walls; and Thebes ſoon re- 
covered its former ſplendor. After this, Caffander ha - 
ving marched againſt Argos, that city ſurrendered to 
him without making any reſiſtance; and wen in the 
territory of Meſſenè followed its exam ee ee 
About this time Demetrius, the' or Astägenus⸗ 
: began to make a figure. Plutarch' draws art excellent 


character of this prince, diſting guiſhing him by the title 


of Poliorcetes, which ſignifies, the rater of vities; He 


was the handſomeſt man of his time; 'pofſeſiing a ma- 


jeſtic air, tempered by a pleaſant /affable look, 16 that 
he ſtruck the ſpeQators with awe and pleaſure: 2— the 
ame time. He employed his leiſure” 2 N 
. feaſts and entertaiments; but as ſoon as 


pbuſimeß 


\ 
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exceeded him in diligence and activity, nor better ſup- 
ported fatigue and pain. He behaved with the higheſt 


reſpedt to his father and mother, by whom he was Dok 


tenderly, beloved. 


Seleucus having conquered Nicanor, and reduced under | 


his power Media and Sufiana, made his public entry into 
Babylon. From this period is dated the zra of the Se- 


— or by which 3 orientals reckoned in their chro- 
nology, as the Chriſtians do by that of Chriſt. Seleucus | 
rendered himſelf beloved by: his ſubjects, by the mild- 


neſs of his, government, by his juſtice, and by his hu- 
manity. Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, attempted 
in vain to expel him from the province of Babylon. Se- 
leucus, indeed happening to be at the time in Media, 
Demetrius attacked and reduced the caſtles of Bab ylon, 


but was ſoon after obliged to retreat to his father in Ala 


Or. 
The Macedonians, in the mean time, growing weary 
of the diviſions that prevailed among the generals of 


Alexander, required, that the young king, now about 


fourteen ycars old, who was the fon of Roxana, and 


bore the ſame name with his father, ſhould be ſet 


at their head. Caſſander, dreading leſt that might in- 
terfere with his ambitious deſigns, put to death pri- 
vately both the young prince and his mother; and next 
year, in concert with Poliſperchon, he diſpatched, in 
like manner, another ſon of Alexander, called Her- 


cules, then a boy about ſeventeen years of age, who 


had been born to that prince by Barſine, the widow of 


Memnon the Rhodian. Antigonus, on the other hand, 
ſecretly, put to death Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander 


the Great, and widow of Alexander King of Epire. 
Thus the generals of Alexander had the cruelty to ex- 
tirpate the family of their ſovereign, that they might 
have no maſter, and might hold their 1 in 
perfecꝭ indegendence. Ambition never {tops at the moſt 


deteſtable crimes. But the proſperity of thoſe mon- 
ſters was of ſhort duration; while, on the contrary, 


3L 2 | Scleutys 


| 4 * 
buſineſs called him to the cabinet or to the camp, none 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Beleucus _ Ptolemy, who a@cd on principles of ju 

ſtice and elemeney, Veen nn ers bf - k ent- 
ire ag ts ERR WH 907 £649 

iy White” Athtens enjoyed «ſtate of perſett tran- 

306. uillity under the àdminiſtration df Demetrius 

N alerĩus; the deputy of Caffander Demetrius 

Poliorcetes appeared off Pyreus, and blocked it up with 
à fleet of 258 ſhips, The Athenians being taken un- 
awares, with their hatbour unguarded; Demetrius en- 
tered the harbour 'witffout-: ion, and intimated to 
the Athenians, by à herald, that he was come to ſet 
them at liberty, and to re-eſtabliſh their ancient form 
of government. The Athenians thinking it beſt to fub- 
mit, fent ambaſſadors to treat with him, whom he re- 
ceived in the moſt polite and obliging manner. Then 
Demetrius proceeded to lay ſiege to the fortreſ of Mu- 
nichia, took it, diſmiſſed the Macedoniaw gurriſon, and 
raſed it to the ground; after which, he made his 
into Athens, and re-eſtabliſhed the democratical form 
of government, which had been m for the 
ſpace of thirteen or fourteen years. 

As Demetrius Poliorcetes eritertamed a very high e- 
ſteem for Demetrius Phalerius, he fent him, at his own 
requeſt, to Thebes. For ran the Athenians had e- 
rected 300 ſtatues to his memory, that philoſopher was 
very juſtly apprehenfive of the change which this revo- 
tation might produce in the diſpoſition of chat fickle 
people. Necodlingdy; he very ſoon ' ſaw his ſuſpicions 
verified. The Athenians, with a view of making their 
court to the conqueror, condemned their late virtuous }. 
governor to death, uſed every means to render his me- 
mory odious, and overturned all the ſtatues they had a 
httle while before erected to his honour On the other 
hand, they heaped the moſt extravagant honouts on 
Demetrius — — and his father Aritigonus, call- 
ing them their kings and t gods; and — 
their pictures in the proceſſibn at thꝭ feaſt of Minerva. 
What-a worthleſs unaccountable people! and ſhow much 
2 © ak from their anceſtors} Demetrius wa" 
ot _ 


4 
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took refuge with Caſſander, and, after his death, put 
himſelf Under the protection of Ptolemy Soter in 
who was the protector of all men of genius and learn- 
ing. Deretiius ſeon gained the fri of that 
22 — _ during his retreat, in 
Wann on the 1 of go- 
—— — 7 010 Her. 

Demetrius: Policremes {doparted, ine mean time, 
from Athens with a numerous fleet, to make the con- 
queſt of Cyprus. Having made good his landing in the 
Hfland; her immediately advanced againſt Salamina, de- 
feated Menelaus, who defended that city, and battered 
its walls with extraordinary warlike engines, and, par- 
ticulatly, the Helepolis, to which, however, the be- 
ſieged found means to ſet fire in che night. Ptolemy 


deing informed by Menelaus of the danger he ran of 


loſing the ifland, haſtened to its relief with a 
— A defeated by Demetrius in a ſea- 
fight. The conſequence of this victory was the reduc- 


tion of Salamina, of which, when Antigonus received | 


intelligence, he was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of joy, 
that he ſent his crown to Demetrius, and gave him in 

the letter the title of King. The Egyptians, on the o- 

ther hand, beſtowed the ſame title on Ptolemy. 

No man was more active or laborious in a 

Demetrius who being uncommonly ſkilful in the me- 

- powers, had an extraordinary turn —— 
and it the conſtruction of engines. His gallies 

teen benches of oars, and the engine called — 

were ſtrileing proofs-of his mechanical genius. 

g the victory juſt mentioned, De- 


rr 304. 


trading city; forming, by elf, 2 powerful ſtate, 
attached to Ptol 5 ius acco 
againſt it wich 3 — Tuck, = 


failed: 


40;000 men. The engines uſed by him in this fiege 
are much celebratod. The-Rhodians took the wiſeſt 


precautions for making a vigorous reſiſtance. Nothing 
conld Exceed pee of the aſſaults made on the 


city 
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Sy by Demetrius; nor the efforts of the beſieged to 
ſuſtain thoſe aſſaults, and to repulſe the enemy. The 
beſieged made much uſe of engines, hy which, they 
threw firebrands and darts. Demetrius, finding his at- 
tacks on the fide of the harbour ineffeQual, Attempted 
it next on the land ſide, where he made ASL an he- 


lepolis, which exceeded in (ze. any that had hitherto 
appeared. It conſiſted of nine. ſtories, each furniſhed 
with catapultæ and ders bore likewiſe two, battering 
rams of. a monſtrous ſize, fortified; with iron Which, 
when moved by the united ſtrength of 1000 men, h 
a prodigious. force. But while he was, e the 
city with this dreadful engine, ſeveral tranſports, loaded 
with proviſions, arrived to the relief of the. Rhodians. 
Demetrius, after carrying on the fi 1 the ſp e of 
a whole year, and performing incredible. actions of per- 
ſonal valour, was, however, at. laſt N to raiſe it, 
and to agree to a treaty. with che R hodians, extremely 
honourable for the latter. For it — thereby declared, 
that the republic of Rhodes ſhould remain in poſſeſſion. 
of all its, rights, priyileges,; and; Jibertics,, wi be- 
ing ſubject to any power. Whatever. 4 

The celebrated painter Protogenes h e ee at 
| Rhodes, during the whole courts, of this; famous fiege, 
quietly proſecuted. bis buſineſs, without being ene 
leaſt diſturbed by the noiſe of N or the be of 
the ſiege. Upon — — atng. him, re cage 
to enjoy dach En « Becauſe,” .anfwered;Pro- 
ran yl + 1 well that you bad declared. War a- 

— not againſt the arts.” Deme- 
i wine went lien, to ſee him when at work. e 
piece of this painter was, as we haye, mentioned, 
the 2 dplifus, which even Appelles himſe — 2 
mired ; and in which a Ther » ard 8 
foaming at the; mouth, as if 
reported of ,Protogencs, that a 
_—_ — .* the 1 . Sour 55 — 765 & He 
„ Without DEW to execute it as he 

fng patience at la, be. ſuddenly threw the 1 ta | 
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he made uſe of for _ each away what ſeemed. amiſs, 
on the canvas, which y ge- the effect that 
the painter defired.” 
Caſſander having about this time tak foto Athens, 
Demetrius haſtened to the relief of that city with 
a numerous fleet, and drove Caffander from At- 303. 
tica. On this occaſion the Athenians laviſhed _. 
upon him the higheſt honours, and the moſt extrava- 
gant flattery, aſſigning him for an apartment a quarter 
81 the temple of Minerva; which Demetrius, whoſe 
debauches — his warlike exploits, polluted 
with every ſort of profanation, even erecting in it altars 


to his'courtezans: But not ſatisfied even with that, he 


obliged the Athenians to furniſh him without delay with 
the fam of 150 talents ;' which was no ſooner delivered 
to him, than he beſtowed it in a preſent on Lamia his 
courteaan. At this time Demetrius procured himſelf to 
be declared commander in chief of the Greeks, by an 
| . of their ſtates holden at the Iſthmus of Co- 
A 
In eisen time, his father Anthems dined at no- 
thing leſs than to diſpoſſeſs the other ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, namely, Caſſander, Lyſimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy, of their reſpective governments. But thoſe 
other governors perceiving his intentions, formed a con- 
federacy againſt him and his ſon Demetrius; in conſe- 
quence of which a great battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhoo@ of Ipſus in Phrygia, where Antigonus 
was ſlain, nd the confederates obtained a ſignal © 302. 
4 82 15 
Mee ene of this Anden the confederated prin- 
ces added the dominions of Antigonus to their former 
poſſeſſſons ; and, after a good deal of controverſy, re- 
| ſolve&t& dyide/the- whole empire of Alexander in the 
following manner: Egypt, Libya: Arabia, and Pale- 
ſtine, were aſſigned to Roſeny; Macedonia and 


Greece to Caſſander; — Bithynia and Thrace to Lyſi- 
machus Land en part of Aſia, as far as the 


river Hidus, to Selfticus,” This laſt territory, which 


comprehended 


* 
* 
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comprehended all the provinces of the ancient- Perſian 
empire, was called the kingdom of Syria, becauſe the 
Seleucide, its kings of the race of reſided at 
Antioch, a city of Syria, 

In the mean time Demetrius penn before Athens, 
and demanded admittance into that city. But the un- 
fortunate ſituation of his affairs ed the Athe- 
nians to refuſe to comply with his — and they re- 
turned him for anſwer, that they would receive within 
their gates no king whatever. 
About the ſame time Caſſander 1 two 
ſons, who quarrelled about the ſucceſſion to his ng. 
dom. Demetrius having effected a reconciliation with 
Seleucus, applied himſelf to the re-eſtabliſhment of his 

affairs; which as ſoon as he had ſomewhat reſtored, he 
marched againſt Athens, full of reſentment for the un 
grateful treatment he had met with from its inhabitants, 
and blockaded the city ſo cloſely, that he ſoon reduced 
them to the laſt extremity, and obliged them to open 
their gates, and to receive him as conqueror. 
Having aſſembled all the inhabitants in the theatre, he 
ſurrounded it with armed men, But after throwing the 
Athenians into the moſt violent terror imaginable, he 
all of a ſudden aſſumed an air of affability, and and deelared, 
that he freely forgave them, From Athens he marched 
againſt the Lacedemonians, with an intention to ſubdue 
that warlike people; and coming to an engagement 
with their king Archidamus, who marched out to 
oppoſe him, in the 1 of Mantinea, he gain- 
ed a great victory: and in a ſecond engagement near 
; „ he cut in pieces 200 Aﬀter this, it 

was not doubted, that Sparta, which had never hitherto 

been in poſſeſſion of any enemy, ſhould be taken by 
Demetrius. - But ſome hee affairs ſuddenly requiring 


his appearance in another quarter, Ong 


more. 

It was about this time that Scleucus: built on the 
banks of the Tigris the city of — which akter- 
wards became ſo famous. ., N | 

: 2 | Pyrrhus, 


has 


* 
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Pyrrhus the renowned king of Epire, who in the ſe- 
quel diſtinguiſned himſelf as the beſt general of his time, 
began Already to appear. He was the ſon of Eacides, 
king of the Moloſh ; and having while a child at the 
breaſt narrowly eſcaped from the hands of the rebels who 
had dethrened his father, he was carried into Illyrium, 
and there educated. After being reſtored to his king- 
dom he was again driven out of it by the Moloſh, who 
had taken advantage of his abſence to rife in rebellion, and 
was obliged to take refuge with Demetrius his brother- 
in- law, with whom he was prefent at the battle of Ipſus; 
where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. | 
Having afterwards gone to the court of Ptolemy, he 
diſplayed extraordinary fkill in every kind of manly ex- 
erciſes; became a favourite of the whole court by his ge- 
nerous and obliging behaviour, and ſhowed himſelt 
poſſeſſed of remarkable talents, and of an extraordinary 
fund of prudence and diſcernment. He had great com- 
mand of temper, was mild and accethble, delighted e- 
very body by his affability, and in point of military 
ſkill; Was generally preferred even to Demetrius. But 
he was of a lively impetuous diſpoſition; and his reſtleſs 
temper; and unbounded ambition, never would permit 
him to remain in quiet. Here he took to wife Anti- 
gona, the daughter of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy; 
and having by the interceſſion of that princeſs obtained 
a fleet and ſome money from Ptolemy, he with that aſ- 
ſiſtance regained poſſeſſion of his kingdom. After this 
he made an alliance with Lyfimachus, and attacked Ma- 
cedoſſia; then in poſſeffion of Demetrius, on one ſide, 
while Lyfſimachus attacked it on the other, The army 
of the latter, diſguſted by the haughtineſs of his deport- 
ment; Ueferted from him, joined Pyrrhus, and proctann- 
ed hum king of Macedonia: But he fosn loſt that king- 
dom, und- was ebliged to return into Epire e 
Cineas, a native of Theſſaly, who had been a ſcholar 
of Demoſthenes, and was a man of an excellent under- 
ſtanding, often took occafion to repreſem to Pyrrhus, 
of whom he was the principal confident, the inutility cf 
A 3M his. 
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his ambitious projects, telling him, that it was as much 
in his power at preſent to enjoy the leiſure and quiet 
which Pyrrhus himſelf profeſſed to be the end of all his 
_ undertakings, as it would be after expoſing himſelf to 
the numberleſs toils and dangers that he was continually 
meditating. But though Pyrrhus was obliged to aſſent 
to his opinion, yet he found it impoſlible to reſtrain his 

turbulent ambition, which, after a variety of o- 
280. ther exploits, prompted him to undertake an ex- 

pedition even into Italy againſt the Romans, with 
whom he tought three battles. 

After gaining, by the means of his elephants, the 
firſt battle, Pyrrhus ſent Cineas to Rome, with offers of 
peace, which however, by the advice of Appius Clau- 
dius, were rejected by the ſenate. Cineas, on his re- 
turn, gave his maſter the moſt lofty idea of the Roman 
people, deſcribing the ſenate as an aſſembly of ſo many 

ings. The Romans, in their turn, ſent ambaſſadors 
to Pyrrhus, to convince him of his folly in making war 
upon them, and of the danger in which it might event- 
ually involve him. Pyrrhus made the moſt -tempting 
offers to Fabricius, who happened to be one of the am- 
| baſſadors, to engage him to enter into his views; but 
Fabricius diſcovered by his anſwer a greatneſs of ſoul 
infinitely fuperior to all corruption. Do you retain 
© your wealth,“ ſaid he, and I will preſerve my po- 
6 verty and gone, a Pyrrhus, however; perſiſted 
in his practices on Fabricius, and made him more tempt- 
ing offers ſtill to bring him over to his fide. But that 
generous Roman rejeched them all with the fame firm. 
neſs and magnanimity, Next year Fabricius tranſmitted 

to Pyrrhys a letter, written by the phyfician of that 
prince, wherein he offered to poiſon the king his ma- 
iter, provided the Romans would reward him ſuitably 
for his pains, Pyrrhus, ſtruck with ſo high an inſtance 
of Roman generoſity, {ct all his priſoners at liberty, 
without a ranſom, and offered more advantageous terms 
pf peace than before ; to which, however, the Romans | 


_ would py no means hearken, 
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A ſecond battle was then fought between Pyrrhus and 
the Romans, near the city of Aſculum; where both 
parties exerted extraordinary efforts of bravery ; and 
the night alone put an end to the engagement; The 
loſs was nearly equal on both ſides, but the beſt troops 
of Pyrrhus were cut oft.. - 

About this time happened a famous ifruption . 
of the Gauls into the more poliſhed and fruitful 278. 
countries of the ſouthern parts of Europe. A 
vaſt ſwarm of theſe barbarians, leaving their native re- 
gions of the north, proceeded ſouthwards, and appear- 
ed very unexpectedly on the frontiers of Macedonia, 
where Ptolemy Ceraunus, who then poſſeſſed that king- 
dom, having ventured to give them battle, was totally 
defeated and flain. The victorious Gauls, after this 
ſucceſs divided their forces into two parties; one of 
which took the rout towards Thrace, while the other, 
under Brennus, directed their courſe to Greece. Bren- 
nus having made himſelf maſter of the paſs of Thermo- 
pylz, after ſome oppoſition, advanced to Delphos, with 
-an intention to plunder the rich temple of Apollo, But 
the Greeks, anxious for the preſervation of fo ſacred a 
place, quickly aſſembled a powerful army, charged. the 
Gauls with their uſual bravery, further heightened on 
this occaſion by all the fury of religious zeal, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. Brennus, out of deſpair for 
the loſs of the battle, killed himſelf, "Thoſe of the 
Gauls who remained, endeavoured to retreat by the 
fame road that had conducted them into Greece, but 

were moſtly deſtroyed, either by famine, or by' the 
ſword. LEV] 5 | 

The Syracuſans having applied to Pyrrhus for aſſiſt- 
ance againſt the Carthaginians, that pringe.-tett Italy, 
paſſed over to Sicily, and took poſſeſſion, of ' Syracule ; 
where, having received money and a fleet from the Sy- 
racuſans, he fell upon the Carthaginians, and ruined, 
their power in that iſland. Encouraged, in the mean 
time, by an uninterrupted courſe of proſperity, Pyrrhus 
began to meditate tha conqueſt of Africa, intending to 
1 1 „ 
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make his ſon Helenus ſovereign of Sicily. But his good 
fortune had greatly altered his temper. He was now 
grown overbearing and tyrannical : And his ſole aim 
being to procure money to ſupport the expence of his 
luxury and extravagance, he employed the moſt op- 
preſſive meaſures for that purpoſe, beſtowed all offices 
on creatures of his own, and, inſtead of judging ac- 
cording to the laws, was guided by intereſt and caprice 
alone. This conduct ſoon alienated from him the pu- 
blic affection; and Pyrrhus perceiving himſelf to be the 
object of public hatred, became a downright tyrant, put 
to death, under various pretences, the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens, and rendered himſelf abſolutely deteſted by all 
the Sicilians. Having undertaken another expedition 
into Italy, at the inſtigation of the Samnites and Taren- 
tines, he plundered on his way the temple of Proſerpine 
at Locri. But being overtaken by a violent tempeſt, he 
ſent back the riches he had rhence abſtracted. 

Pyrrhus having given battle to the Romans a third 
time, near Beneventum, was totally defeated. But this 
diſaſter by no means diſcouraged him; for it was a diſ- 

tinguiſhing circumſtance in the character of Pyrrhus, 
that he remained firm and undiſmayed in the midſt ot 
the greateſt misfortunes. Though he had now but a 
ſmall army remaining, and no money at all to ſupport 
even it, he nevertheleſs paſſed over into Macedonia, 
where Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, was then 
reigning, attacked that prince, defeated him, and in a 
ſhort time reduced all the cities of Macedonia. 

- While the other ſtates of Greece ignominiouſſy bowed 
the neck beneath the yoke of Alexander's ſucceſſors, 
Sparta alone appeared animated a-: new by the ancient 
ſpirit of the country, and by that noble intrepidity 
which had formerly procured her the pre- eminence over 
all her neighbours. Cleonymus, the ſon of Cleomenes 
king of Sparta, provoked at ſome part of the behaviour 
of his fellow- citizens, ſolicited Pyrrhus to march with 
an army againſt Sparta. That prince comphed with 
the invitation, and entering Laconia with an _ 
2 80 0 
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of 25,000 men, ravaged and plundered the country a- 
round. The Lacedemonians ſent ambaſſadors to treat 
with him. But Pyrrhus, without coming to the point, 
amuſed the ambaſſadors with flattering ſpeeches and 
compliments, and advanced that ſame night to the very 
gates of Sparta. 

Though the Spartans, who expected nothing leſs, 
were much ſurpriſed at this ſtep, yet they were by no 
means diſcouraged, but laboured for the remaining part 
of that night with the utmoſt expedition to throw up 
entrenchments ; their wives and young women aſſiſting 
theni, who, after completing a third part of the en- 
trenchment by themſelves, preſented arms to all the 
young men, and exhorted them to acquit themſelves as 
they ought. Next day Pyrrhus made diſpoſitions for 
attacking the city, but met with a far more vigorous 
reſiſtance than he had expected. A young Spartan, of 
a very handſome perſon, named Acroates, and the ſon 
of King Areus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly on this 
occaſion. All the Spartans indeed fought with the moſt 
remarkable bravery ; and after a long conteſt, repulſed 
the troops of Pyrrhus. Next day the attack was re- 
newed ; and the Spartans inſtead of failing or being diſ- 
couraged, ſeemed rather to be inſpired with additional 
valour; their women attending them during the whole 
engagement, ſupplying them with arms and drink, and 
carrying off the wounded. But this deſperate reſiſtance 
only made Pyrrhus redouble his efforts. At length, 
however, he was ſhocked at the dreadful carnage occa- 
ſioned by his obſtinacy, and reſolved to retire. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, ſolely intent en war, 
marched, upon the invitation of Ariſteas, the head of a 
faction in Argos, againſt that city, which was diſtracted . 
by inteſtine diſſenſions. Areus king of Sparta laid an 
ambuſcade for him on his way thither, and cut in pieces 
his rear guard, together with Ptolemy his ſon. Pyrrhus, 
exaſperated by the loſs of his child to a degree of deſpair, 
throws himſelf into the midſt of his enemies, drives his 
Horſe againſt Evalcus, the commander of the Lacede- 
a 3 | monian 
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monian cavalry, transfixes him with a javelin, and com- 
mits a frightful laughter among the beſt troops of the 
enemy, around the body of — Pyrrhus on all 
occaſions was terrible in battle, but that diy he ſurpaſſ- 
ed himſelf. In this engagement the Spartans loſt the 
flower of their ſoldiers. 
As ſoon as Pyrrhus arrived before Argos, he was ad- 
mitted into the city by Ariſteas and his faction. The 
Argives thereupon fly to the citadel, and beg aſſiſtance 
of Antigonus, who lay encamped hard by the city; and 
King Areus having come likewiſe to the relief of the ar- 
-gives, with a choice body of Spartan ſoldiers, Pyrrhus 
reſolved to march out and give them battle. But hap- 
pening to.embarraſs himſelf in a narrow lane, where he 
could neither advance nor retreat; and being at the 
ſame time attacked by the enemy, he throws himſelf 
into the midſt of them, and is wounded by a javelin 
thrown from the hand of a common ſoldier. Pyrrhus 
turned about to ſtrike the ſoldier; but a poor woman, 
who was looking at the engagement from the top of a 
houſe, perceiving that it was her own ſon whom Pyrrhus 
was. going to ſtrike, diſcharges a large tile on the head 
of Pyrrhus, who falls mortally wounded from his horſe, 
and a ſoldier cuts off his head. Antigonus ſoon got poſ- 
ſeſſion both of the camp and army of Pyrrhus, but be- 
haved with great generoſity to his fon Helenus. 
Thus fell Pyrrhus, one of the moſt ſkilful command- 
ers of his time. Of this we eannot doubt, ſince Livy 
informs us, that Hannibal, on being aſked by Scipio, 
Whom he eſteemed the beſt general that had ever hved? 
made anſwer,” hat he accounted Alexander the beſt, 
Pyrrhus the ſecond, and himſelf the third; adding, at 
the ſame time, that no general excelled Pyrrhus in the 
art of drawing up an army; of chuſing the molt advan- 
tageous ground; and of gaining the eſteem ànd con- 
Since of his ſoldiers. It is certain, however, that 
Pyrrhus was not poſfeſſed of all the qualifications! requi- 
ſite in a great commander. He committed innumerable 
Nuugers, continually expoſed his perſon like à ſimple 
Ef volunteer, 
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volunteer, blindly undertook expeditions, without pro- 
per examination or reflection, and acted upon no fixed 
plan. Hence we ſee him perpetually fluctuating and 
changing from one project to another, juſt as his reſtleſs. 
ambition inclined him *. 

. Antigonus, to diſſolve an alliance concluded 

between the Spartans and Athenians, laid ſiege 268. 
to Athens, and took it. 
The Achean republic 1 of twelve 3 de- 
rable towns in the Peloponneſe, had been ſubdued like 
the other ſtates of Greece in the time of Alexander. It 
had remained ſubject to the Macedonian power ever 
ſince, but had often changed its maſter of late, having 
been ſometimes under the power of Demetrius, ſome- 
times under that of Caſſander, and ſometimes under 
that of Antigonus. At laſt, however, they found 
means, in the time of Pyrrhus, to expel the tyrants im- 
poſed upon them by Antigonus, and formed a ſtrict u- 
nion under the form of a lingle republic governed by a 
general council. 

About the ſame time Sicyon groaned under the ty- 
ranny of Nicocles. But Aratus, the ſon of Nicias, -one 
of the principal citizens, though then only twenty years 
of age, conceived the deſign of ſetting his country at 
liberty. Having concerted the neceſſary meaſures with 
the utmoſt prugence, he ſcaled the walls of the city; 
and after effeQing, by that means, his entry, he called 
aloud on the inhabitants to aſſert their liberty. They 
immediately obeyed the welcome ſummagns, ſet fire to 
the tyrant's palace, and recalled ſuch of their number 
as were baniſhed. Aratus, to render the liberty he had 
thus procured to his country more durable, perſuaded 
the Sicyomans to accede to the Achean league; for 
though the ſmall: republics, united in that league, were 
but weak; yet, by the wiſdom of their general council, 
and by their perfect ins may were ended to main- 
tain their independency. 


In the'year before Chat Mm the b Punic war began, 
and Wa twenty two years. 
Aratus, 
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Aratus, by his virtuous and prudent conduct, acqui- 
red ſtill more and more the eſteem of his fellow-citizens. 
He was not, however, a man of a perfect or of an equal 
charaQter. He was in particular very deficient in mili- 
tary merit; for though at ſome times he acted with 
great vigour and reſolution, yet the view of danger of- 
ten rendered him timorous and irrefolute. Being cho- 
ſen, a ſecond time general of the Acheans, he recovered 
from Antigonus the citadel of Corinth, whereof that 
mers had gotten * eſhon. This was a place of great 

rtance. Being ſMuated on a high mountain, in the 
middle of the Ihm, which, ſeparated the Peloponneſe 
from the continent, it commanded the ſea and land on 
both ſides, and in a great meaſure prevented all com- 
munication with the Peloponneſe. By theſe means it 
gave its poſſeſſor the higheſt influence in the affairs of 
Greece, and was therefore an object of jealouſy ang 
all the neighbouring powers. 

Aratus had promiſed ſixty talents to an inhabitant of 
Corinth, who undertook to conduct him to the citadel, 
by a ſmall path cut out of the rock on which the. for- 
treſs was built. But being unable to advance the whole 
ſum immediately, he was obliged to pawn the greateſt 
part of his plate, together with his wife's. jewels, for 
the balance. This was an inſtance of magnanimity, 
comparable, in the opinion of Plutarch, to any of the 
molt ſhining actions of Grecian heroiſm. . For here; A- 
ratus not only ſacrificed his whole. eſtate to the. welfare 
of his country, but likewiſe expoſed his life to the moſt 
imminent danger. Aratus reſolved to make the attempt 

in the night, taking along with him 409 loldiers. 
243- He ſucceeded in the enterpriſe, drove 3 e- 
nemy, and took poſſeſſion of the citadel. The 
Corinthians thereupon joyſully opened their, gates to 
him, acceded likewiſe, by his perſuaſion, to the Achean + 


league, and put a garriſon i into the citadel. This daring 


and ſucceſsful attempt procured Aratus a very great. re- 
putation, and induced the Megareans, together with 
ſeveral other ſtates, and even King Ptolemy himſelf, ta 
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the Achean league. The Acheans, ſenſible that 

the ſole aim of Aratus was their advantage; that he 

was a profeſſed enemy of every ſpecies of tyranny, and 

highly defirous of reſtoring their cities to their ancient 

liberty ;' continued him without interruption in the chief 
military command. 

About this time the Romans began to make their 
power re ble even among the Greeks. They ſent 
an embaſly to the Acheans and Etolians, to + perſuade 
them to'guaranty a treaty of peace that they had con- 
cluded with Teuta, the widow of one of the kings of 
Illyrium. This country was then go! overned by a parcel 
of petty princes, who Deſtered all their neighbours with 
their piracies; and having lately enki to meddle 
with the effects of ſome of the Roman citizens, they had 
provoked that republic to attack Queen Teuta, whom 
they obliged to abandon Illyrium intirely. On account 
of this important ſervice, the * ans paſſed a publie 
decree, admitting the Romans to the Iſthmick games; 
and the Athenians preſented them with the ele 'of 
their city. . 

A ſet of tyrants having been planted in many of the 
cities of Greece by the power of the Macedonian 
princes, Aratus directed his principal attention to the 
erxtirpation of that vermin, who oppreſſed and ruined 
the reſpective ſtates in which they had been placed. 
On this account, one of thoſs tyrants, ang the moſt 
wicked of them all, called Ariſtippus, who domineered 
at Argos; employed many ſchemes to accompliſh the 
deſtruction of Aratus. This Ariſtippus lived in conti- 
nual apprehenſion, and was conſtantly” buſied in contri- 
ving precautions for ſecuring his liſe. For that purpoſe 
he retained a body of armed men to guard his houſe 
night and day. He ſlept in an upper chamber, to which 
he "mounted by a ladder; the only entry being * | 
trap- door, Which was ſhut when the tyrant entered, fe 
his bed placed above it. It is probable, however, chat | 
he llept Never” the founder tor all theſe precautions; ; 
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while Aratus, on the contrary, appeared always in pu- 
blic, without arms, and without fear, attended by no 
other guard than the affection of his fellow. citizens. 
That virtuous republican having at laſt come to an en- 
gagement with Ariſtippus, gained a complete victory 
over the tyrant, who was killed in the battle. Aratus 
next perſuaded Lyſiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, volun- 
tarily to reſign his ſovereignty, n to - Ops that city 
to its former liberty. 

Agis King of Sparta, though no more than twenty 
years of age, laboured to bring about a reformation in 
that city, where luxury and avarice had of a long while 
acquired a footing, and to inforce the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed 
by Lycurgus. Such an undertaking required a man of a 
very different character from Agis, who, beſides His want 
of years and experience, was of too mild and irreſolute 
a diſpoſition. The youth, however, and the people in 
general, highly applauded the deſign. But it was op- 
Leon by the rich, ho were headed by his colleague 

onidas. The reformation therefore took place onl 
in part, Agis himſelf ſetting the example, by ſharing all 
his wealth with his fellow. citizens. 

While things were in this ſituation at Sparta, the A- 
cheans being at war with the Etolians, begged aſſiſt- 
ance from the Lacedemonians, who ſent them an army 
under the command of Agis. The Lacedemonian auxi- 
liaries joined Aratus at Corinth; but upon the Acheans 
declining to come to 'an engagement with the enemy, 
Agis returned to Sparta. On arriving at that city, he 
found the people exaſperated and ſpirited up againſt 
him by the —— of Ageſilaus, one of the prin- 
cipal citizens, who accuſed him of having impoſed on 
the people, by perſuading them that an e diviſion 
of effects ſhould be brought about. 

Leonidas, who had been dæpoſed, and in whole place 
Cleombrotus his ſon-in-law — made king, is re- 

called and replaced on the throne. Leonidas highly en- 
raged againſt Cleombrotus for having uſurped. his dig- 
nity, 
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nity, vents againſt him the bittereſt reproaches, and ex- 
pells him the city: Then he applied himſelf to accom- 
pliſh the ruin of Agis, who being decoyed from his a- 
ſylum, is thrown into priſon. Leonidas having gained 
over the Ephori to his ſide, brings Agis to trial for at- 
tempting to introduce innovations in the government. 
Apis is condemned to death, without ſo much as be- 
ing allowed the privilege of defending himſelf; and with= 
out being tried by his fellow- citizens; and is afterwards 
ſtrangled'in priſon. - The people hearing what was paſs- 
ing, are provoked at the injuſtice of the proceedings a- 
gainſt their king, and make an inſurrection to ſave his 
fe. But their zeal ſerves: only to haſten the fate of 
that unfortunate prince, whoſe mother and grand-- 
mother having gone to the priſon and demanded 244. 
acceſs to him, are laid hold of and put to death 
like wiſen What accumulated horror! And what a 


chan © in Spa! eee 
Lebnidas having died ſoon after, his ſon Cleomenes 
mounted the throne. This prince being of an active 
enterptifing diſpoſition, and extremely defirous of glory, 
beheld with pity the citizens, of Sparta abandoned to 
luxury and indolence, and very careleſs about the public 
welfare. Perceiving the whole power of the ſtate to be 
in the hands of the Ephori, he reſolved to attempt 
to chunge the form of government; and hoping that 
war should enable him to accompliſh his- deſigns, 
he töek oceaſion, from ſome acts of hoſtility committed 
by Aratus on the territory of the Arcadians, to de- 
clart*war againſt the Acheans; and immediately taking 
the field with an army, offered the enemy battle. Ara- 
tus diſmaycd at the boldneſs of Cleomenes, whom he 
had/Hitherto' conſidered as an inexperienced young man, 
retreated ; and thereby incurred fevere reproaches from 
hisioWn!foldiers.” Cleomenes, emboldened by his ſuc- 
ceſs agalnſt Aratus;” puſhed his advantage, and beat tho 
Actledus in ſeveral ſkir mines. 
Having by cheſe means greatly advanced his authori- 
ty at Sparta, he no longer heſitated to put his deſign in 
©: : 3 N 2 executiaqu-· 
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execution. But before entering that city, he ſent for- 
ward privately a body of armed men, who ſurpriſing the 
Ephori while at table, killed four of them. Then Cleo- 
menes aſſembling the people, repreſented to them how 
enormouſly the Ephori had abuſed their power, ac- 
quainted them with his defign of reviving the laws of 
Lycurgus ; and to convince them of the ſincerity and 
upri ightneſs of his intentions, immediately made an e- 
qual diviſion of his own wealth, and prevailed on his 
friends and relations to follow his example. Then he 
applied himſelf to reſtore the laws of Lycurgus, touch- 
ing the education of the youth, the exerciſes, and the 
public tables; and the citizens chearfully conformed 
themſelves to this change of life. 
At the ſame time, to ſhow his enemies that theſe inno- 
vations had not diminiſhed the affection entertained for 
bim by bis countrymen, he attacked and laid waſte the 
territory of Megalopolis, and carried off a conſiderable 
bo 


oty. 

Beſides all this, the plainneſs and ſimplicity of his 
2 the frugality and ſobriety of his table, and the 
affability of bi deportment, ſhewed that he meant to 
form the citizens by his own example. But he ſtudied, 
above all, to gain the confidence and affection of his 
troops; and with ſucceſs, for they teſtified great willing- 
neſs and ardour to fight under his command. Availing 
himſelf of this favourable diſpoſition in the ſoldiers, he 
took the field againſt the Acheans, gained a great vic- 
tory over them, and forced them to ſue for peace; 
which Cleomenes conſented to grant, on condition of 

_ their chuſing him commander in chief of the forces of 
the league. 

'The Acheans "IRE diſpoſed to comply with this 
condition. But Aratus, who had now enjoyed the com- 
mand three and thirty years, regarding it as an affront, 

| reſolved to engage Antigonus an; the;affair. For this 
- Purpoſe he made application to that prince in an indirect 
manner, by two citizens of Me galapolis; which city be- 
= ing in __ ncighþouchood of Sparta, was much expoſed 
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to the incurſions of the enemy. Thoſe two Megalapo- 
litans therefore repreſented to Antigonus, that Cleome- 
nes __— at the conqueſt, not only of the Peloponneſe, 
but of all Greece ; that it was the intereſt of Antigonus, 
to prevent the execution of theſe ambitious deſigns 3 
that they had good reaſon to believe that Aratus would 
be inclined to co-operate with him in proper meaſures 
for that end; and that as a ſecurity for the ſincerity and 
attachment of the Acheans, they would put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the citadel of, Corinth. Antigonus, to whom 
this afforded a fair opportunity of intermeddling in.the 
affairs of Greece, liſtened with pleaſure to the propoſals 
of the Megalapolitans, and promiſed to aſſiſt them, pro- 
vided the agreement were approved of by the Acheans ; 
who being accordingly informed of the diſpoſitions of 
Antigonus, - reſolved, by the perſuaſion of Aratus, to 
continue the war. Cleomenes having thereupon ſeized 
on ſeveral cities in the Peloponneſe, the Acheans imme- 
diately begged of Antigonus to come with all diligence 
to their aſſiſtance. 1 A 5 the 23h. 
That prince obeyed the invitation, advanced to ſup- 
port them with an army of 20,000 foot and 1400 horſe, 
and after ſeveral events, of which it would be too te- 
dious to enter into a minute detail, made himſelf maſter 
of Mantinea and Orchomene, and reduced Cleomenes 
to the neceſſity of defending Laconia. This did not, 
however, diſcourage Cleomenes ; who ſetting at liberty 
a great number of the Helots, on their paying him a 
certain ſum of money, armed 2000 of them after the 
Macedonian faſhion, and carried by aflault the city. of 
Megalopolis after a faint reſiſtance. Then he offered to 
the Megalopolitans, who had taken refuge with the 
Meflenians, to reſtore to them their city on condition 
of their renouncing the Achean league. But the Mega- 
lopolitans rejected the propoſal, being reſolved to ad- 
here to their engagements, though at the expence of 
- their city and territory. Cleomenes provoked at their 
refuſal, gave the city up to be plundered, and demoliſh« 
ed its walls, | | 
The 
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The Acheans at length perceiving, that, inſtead of an 
ally ; in Antigonus, they had given themſelves a maſter, 
repented when 100 late of their conduct. Perceiving, 
however, that ſubmiſſion, was now their ſafeſt courſe, 
they behayed to Antigonus with the groffeſt and 'baſeſt 
flattery, ſo far as even to offer up facrifices to him. A- 
ratus no longer poſſeſſed any power; nor could he ſo 
much as prevent Antigonus from replacing the ſtatues 
of the tyrants, Which 5 himſelf had overturned: Thus 
was Aratus juſtly puniſhed for his j jealouſy of Gicbmic- 
nes. That 1 Spartan, early in the ring, before 
the Macedo donian eg left their winter-quarters, made 
an incurſion into the tertitory of Ar gos, — 8 laid "waſte 
the country. Hitherto he ad had te p 
at bay the who e Macedonian pole. ini 
Laconia' from Agon. But in the ries 
Antigonus advanced l that eee ar 
— men. 

The two armies Vari met in the nei 
hood of Selafia, Antigonus immediately 7 
Cleomenes, who had only 20,000 2 e battle 

began near Oly us, and both parties fou wich the 

2 obſtinacy wh ut at laſt the 5200 

ruſhing 8 on the L em ui with their ſpears 

couched, droye them from their entreuchments. Moſt 
of the auxiliary troops fell in this battle, and Plutarch 
ſays, that of 6000 Spartans, only 200 remained alive. 

Antigonus owed bis victory! in a great meaſure to the 

courage of Philopemen, yet a very bung man, Who 

Pugh at the head of the Achean cab alr yy 

it Ihoug b. the loſs of this battle th! reftehd Sparta with | 

2 17 2 ww people fu poet theit defeat” with 
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ed them happy in having died in the cauſe of their 
country. 

Cleomenes, unable to bear the ſight of Sparta after | 
this dreadful misfortune, only touched at that city, and 
immediately afterwards ſet fail for Egypt. Antigonus 
arriving ſoon after at Sparta, took pgſſeſſion of it as con- 
queror. But his reſentment being Mtisfied with his vic- 
tory, and with the flight of Cleomenes, he treated the 
inhabitants with great kindneſs ; overturning, however, 
every. thing done. by Cleomenes for reviving the inſtitu- 
tions of Lycur 
This id defeat at Selaſia utterly ruined the Spartan 
power, and deprived that people of all poſſibility of ever 
arriving again at their original ſplendor. — Antigonus, | 
after remaining a few days in Sparta, ſet out for Mace- 
donia, where the Barbarians were committing great de- 
vaſtations. But falling into a languiſhing diſorder, he 

died about two or three years after. 
_ .  Cleomenes in the mean time arriving at . 
very ſoon procured by his ſingular merit the eſteem of 
King Ptolemy, who loaded him with preſents, and, by 
way of conſolation, promiſed to aſſiſt him with money 
and a fleet to regain his throne, and to aſſert the liberty 
of his country. Death, however, which ſoon after car- 
ried off that prince, prevented his good intentions to 
Cleomenes from taking effect. 

About this time there happened at Rhodes a 

dreadful earthquake, which did immenſe damage, 222. 

and threw down the famous Coloſſus, a braſs | 
ſtatue of a prodigious ſize. The Rhodians finding 
themſelyes ruined by this diſaſter, implored the cle- 
mency of the neighbouring princes. Accordingly Hi- 
ero and Gelo, kings of Sicily, and Ptolemy king of E- 
gypt, ſent them very large ſums of money, and behaved 
to them with the nobleſt humanity. Antigonus, Seleu- 
cus, and Mith = 1462; followed their example; and 
Rhodes, by . 1 of theſe princes, was ſoon re- 


ſtored to a more opulent and flouriſhing condition than 
it had ever enjoyed before. 
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Aﬀairs of G Feece, from the 2 of Sparta by 
- Antigonus, till the whois IP" became a * 
Province. 


HE Frolians, the moſt unpoliſhed cog of Greece, 
who were inured to all the hardthips of war, and 

lived by robbery and plunder, had lately begun to make 
a diſtinguiſhed figure in that country. Taking advan- 
tage of the exhauſted ſituation of the Peloponneſians, 
who were greatly reduced by the late war, and ſince the 
battle of Selaſia were defirous of peace and quiet, they 
made an 1 into the terr of Meſſene, and 
committed and devaſtation. Upon this, 
Aratus marched . them with the a But 
having been defeated near Caphia, that general became 
more timorous and irreſolute than ever, and the Ache- 
ans were obliged to apply for aſſiſtance to Philip the 
Bag king of 3 who had ſucceeded to that 

ngdom on the death of his father Antigonus. 

Nbout this time too, diſcord prevailed at Sparta, 
where. one of the Ephori was killed in an inſurrection of 
the inhabitants, becauſe he and his colleagues favoured 
the cauſe of Philip That prince, upon the ſolicitation of 
ſeveral cities who complained to him of being haraſſed 
by the Etolians, having come to Corinth, where a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the Acheans was then holden, procu- 
red war to declared againſt the Etolians- This hap- 
pened during the ſiege of Saguntum by the famous Han- 
nibal, who paſſed from thence into Italy. | 

Cleomenes in the mean time ended bis da 8 niterabiy 
in Egypt. Having been rendered falpeied to the new 
king, who minded nothing. but his pleaſures, he was 
thrown into priſon. Whence, however, his friends ha- 
ving found means to deliver him, ſet him at their head, 

and attempted to excite a rebellion in the city, by- inyi- 
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ting the people to afſert their liberty. But no body da- 
ring to join them, they were ſeized with deſpair, and to 
avoid the ſhame of a diſgraceful public puniſhment, a- 
greed to kill one another. When the king was inform- 
ed of What had paſſed, he ordered the mother and chil- 
dren. of Cleomenes to be put to death; and the body 
of that brave but tene prince to be affixed to a 
croſs. | 
Philip having made preparations for attacking the E- 
tolians,, engaged ſeveral of the princes of Illyrium to aſ- 
ſiſt him, and, among the reſt, Demetrius of Pharus, a 
very Id and enterpriſing, but a raſh.man, who on be- 
ing baniſhed. from his own territories by the Romans, 
choſen, the court of Ptolemy for an aſylum. The 
had co 9 75 applied for aſſiſtance to their allies, but 
the people of Acarnania and Epirus alone, granted them 
the, ſuce urs demanded. Philip ſetting out from Mace- 
dona wi an army of 15,000 men, entered Etolia, and 
reduced: a great number of towns. On the other hand, 
Dorimachus the Etolian general ravaged:the country of 
Epirus. Philip being joined at Caphia by a body of 
troqps under, Aratus ne younger, formed in conjunction 
with him the,,fege of Pſophis, a city of Arcadia; and 
hav] a in the height, of winter made "himſelf maſter of 
the which by its ſituation was 'accounted impreg- 
nable, & delivered. it to the Acheans, to whom it was 
a ef very great importance. After thts, rern 
progee to. lay waſte the country of Elis. | 
The, s in the mean time were very harſhly ba 
by, Apelles, Who having been formerly Philip's tutor 
32 great favour with that prince. This man intend. 
a the Acheans altogether dependent an the- 
— of Philip's miniſters. But on the repreſcnta:- 
1 — Azatus, Philip commanded him to do no buff- 
acl, at regarded that people, except 


their, general, Hicherto Phibp-bad-diſcooered Nude — 
the mgſt. excellent qualities, mildneſs, affabilityz-a 


and a ſbill in the art of eech 
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obliging Mont. 
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above his years. But we ſhall ſoon ſee a very different 
picture of him. 

Sparta was at this time diſtracted by. inteſtine com- 
mot ons, and a prey to a ſet of petty tyrants, who con- 
tended with one another for the throne. One of thoſe 
tyrants, named Chilo, having entered the city at the 
head of a body of armed men, under pretence of his 


title to the throne being preferable to that of Lycurgus, 


put to death all the Ephori. 
Apelles intent on proſecuting his deſigns againſt the 


Acheans, and _— continual oppoſition from Aratus, 


reſolved to rid himſelf of that patriot, and for that pur- 
poſe practiſed ſo many arts on Philip, that at laſt he 


made him ſuſpicious of Aratus. Philip, however, was 


ſoon ſenſible of the want of the prudent counſel of that 
great man; and therefore having given him an oppor- 


tunity of juſtifying himſelf, he reſtored him to his confi- 


dence and friendſhip. Thereupon Apelles reſumed his 


practices; racked his brain to invent calumnies againſt 


Aratus; and even took ſecret meaſures to diſappoint 
the enterpriſes of Philip, in order to bring his enemy 


into diſgrace. That prince having at preſent the Eto- 


lians, Lacedemonians, and Eleans, on his hands all at 
once, reſolved to attack them by ſea, to oblige them to 


divide their forces; and having made a deſcent on Ce- 


phalonia, an iſland in the Ionian ſea, he laid ſiege to 
* city Palea, but by the fault of Leontivs, a man de- 
voted to Apelles, was obliged to raiſe it. Apelles and 
Leontius who acted in concert, were continually ſug- 
geſting ſchemes to Philip, which, but for the prudent 
counſels of Artus, muſt have infalibly ruined his at- 
fairs. 
Philip, in the mean time, having returned. to the 
continent, ſecretly marched by an unfrequented way 


through rocks, towards Therm, à conſiderable city, 
where moſt of the riches of the Ftolians were depoſited, 
and where they kept their fairs. Arriving before the 
city, he immediately attacked it, and entering it with his 


my, found an immenſe voy: The Macedonians, 


calling 


A 1 


calling to mind the outrageous behaviour of the Ztoli- 
ans at Dodona, reſolved to take their revenge here; and 
therefore ſet fire to their temple, and deſtroyed a great 
number of their ſtatues, Philip concluded this expedi- 
tion by a very ſkilful retreat, in which he took the moſt 
prudent. precautions to prevent his rear from being at- 
tacked, and effected it accordingly without any diſorder, 
and with very little loſs. Polybius informs us, that A- 
ratus was the contriver and the conductor of this enter- 
| 2 That great man was ſingular in this reſpect, that 
e 


could form an extraordinary plan of this kind, and 


execute it more ſkilfully in concert with another general, 
than by himſelf alone. The whole army beſtowed the 
higheſt applauſe on the conduct of this expedition, ex- 
cept Leontius alone, the confident of Apelles, and one 
of Philip's principal officers, who was ſo heartily vexed 
at it, that he could not reſtrain himſelf from break- 
ing out into the moſt inſolent reproaches againſt Ara- 
tus. — | 
Philip departing” from Leycades, arriyed at Corinth, 
diſembarked his troops, and proceeded by the way of 
Argds to Tegeum in Laconia. The Lacedemonians 
were 1 much ſurpriſed on hearing that this young 
prince, whom they imagined to be at a great Dae 
was in the heart of their country; for Philip uſually ac- 
compliſhed his marches with ſuch diligence, that the 
Greeks were amazed at it. After ravaging Laconia, 
Philip returned to Corinth. In the mean time, Apelles 
and his ſon, having, by their inſolent conduct, quite 
exhauſted the patience of that prince, were, by his or- 
ders, apprehended and put to death x. 
The Ztolians, greatly exhauſted by the war, grew 
at laſt very deſirous of peace, On the other hand, 
Philip not only prevailed on the allies to continue it, 
but after making a journey into Macedonia; returned 
himſelf into Greece, and laid ſiege to Thebes in Phthio- 
tis, which he took after a vigorous reſiſtance. At laſt, 
In the year 218 before Chriſt the ſecond punic war began, 
and continued ſcventcen years. | | 
ub SES Dt however, 
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however, upon che earneſt ſolicitations of the people of 
Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, to grant peace to the 
 Ftolians, he marched with his army to Naupactus, 
where he entered into conference with the Ætolian de- 
puties, and at laſt concluded a peace with them, on con- 
dition that each party ſhould. retain poſſeſſion of the 
places then in their hands. In this ſame year hap- 
pened the famous battle between Hannibal and 
217. the Romans, near the lake Thrafimene, where 
the latter were tony Free wit FE 72 5 

ter. \ 1 4 2 
The temper of Philip, in the mean time, a 
to be greatly altered. He gave himſelf — es; om to 
every fort of debauchery, treated the cities and ſtates in 
alliance with him, with unſupportable haughtineſs; and 
after receiving a check at Apollonia from the Romans, 
ſcemed determined to vent his reſentment for that defeat 
on his confederates, by ravaging the country of Meſſene. 
Aratus having remonſtrated pretty ſmartiy àgainſt this 
extraordinary conduct, was, from that moment, regard- 
ed by Philip as an impertinent cenfurer ; and vas baſely 
poiſoned by the procurement of that prince, who, by 
this time, was hardened in cruelty, and heſitated at no 
crime, however baſe or deteſtable. Such was the end 
of this illuſtrious patriot, and ſuch the reward received 
by him from Philip, for the many i Aportant ſervices he 
had rendered him. The Acheans and Sicyonjans con- 
tended for the honour of raifing a tomb to his memery; 

but the latter prevailed, on account of his being 

211. a native of their city. His funeral — 
with the higheſt magnifieence;; andi the Hicyo- 
nians even offered ſacrifices cat. his tomb, ad the ſaviour 

of their city, and the reſtorer ef the Acheanrepiublie.: 
Philip next ſeized on the city of iſſus belonging torthe 
Illyrians, and took by ſtratagene:its>aitade}, which was 
thought opregiadible?- The Romans; whoſerlaffairs he- 
gan now to Wear à better aſpect; by the reduction of 
Syracuſe and Capua, taking umbragg at the growing 
Power of Philip, formed chalfeheme bi ſtirring up 5 
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gainſt him of new the Ftolians, then accounted the 
moſt powerful people of Greece. For this purpoſe, Va- 
lerius Levinus having been diſpatched in the quality of 
ainbaſſador to the Mtolians, exhorted them by a long 
oration to enter into alliance with the Romans, whoſe 
power he highly extolled. His advice being ſeconded, 
and his arguments enforced by Scopas, one of their 
chiefs, the treaty was agreed to. Then the Ætolians 
invited ſeveral other ſtates, and particularly, the Spartans, 
to accede to this alliance ; but they were zealoufly op- 
poſed by the Acarnanians, who having declared for 
Philip, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
Spartans from embracing the confederacy. — Their 
repreſentations, however, were ineffectual. © | 
' Snarta was at this time diſtracted by two factions. That 
of Machanidas having prevailed, and made him maſter 
of the city, he declared againſt Philip, and attacked the 
Acheans, who thereupon implored the protection of that 
prince. Philip came to their aſſiſtance, and defeated in 
two engagements the Ztolians, who were ſupported by 
king Attalus. But Ptolemy king of Egypt, the Rho- 
dians, and Athenians, apprehenfive leſt Philip ſhould 
make a conqueſt of all Greece, ſent ambaſſadors, ear- 
neſtly deſiring him to make peace with the Etolians. 
This produced a conference to deliberate on the terms 
of peace. But the Ztolians, inſiſting on conditions 
more agreeable to the fituation of conquerors, than of 
the conquered, Philip called on the ambaſſadors preſent 
to bear witneſs, that the Ztolians themſelves had fru- 
ſtrated their good intentions; and thereupon the con- 
ference was broken off. | 

A few days after, Philip, being joined by the Ache- 
ans, advanced towards the city of Elis, where the ÆEto- 
lians had a garriſon, and laid waſte the neighbouring 
country to provoke the enemy to come to an engage- 
ment. His operations had the deſired effect. The ene- 
my, among whom were 4000 Romans commanded b 
the proconſul Sulpitius, attacked him; and the battle 
was very bravely and obſtinately fought. Here Philo- 
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men, who led the Achean cavalry, ſtruck dead with 


is lance the commander of the tolian cavalry, by 
whom he had been attacked. Philip, ſeeing his army 
giving ground, threw himſelf into the midſt of. the Ro- 
man infantry. By this raſh action, he occalioned. a 
dreadful carnage ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty, 
that the Macedonians diſengaged and faved their king. 
Philip, after laying waſte the country, and carrying off 
a great booty, was obliged to march into Macedonia to 
protect it againſt the Barbarians, who had lately made 
a deſperate incurſion into that kingdomn. 
Next year, Sulpitius and king Attalus joining at Lem- 
nos, advanced with their combined fleet towards Eubcea, 
laid fiege to Orea, and took it by the treachery of the 
commanding officer, Intending next to attack. Chalcis, 
they proceeded to that place; but thinking it too well 
— wy defiſted ru gre rabid. Beſides its 
ſtrong ſituation on the land- ſide, that city derived great 
ſecurity from its lying on the famous ſtrait of Euripus, 
where the waves are always violently agitated, ſome- 
times from one quarter, ſometimes from another, 'occa- 
ſioned by an irregular current, by which the bay is ren- 
dered extremely unſafe for ſhipping. Then Attalus laid 
ſiege to Opuntum, and, in ſpite of the great expedition 
made by Philip to relieve it, took it before his arrival. 
In the mean time, Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedemon, 
having levied a conſiderable army, formed a ſcheme for 
making himſelf maſter of all the Peloponneſe ; and ad- 
vanced into the territory of Mantinea. The alles, too, 
were ready to take the field, and Philopœmen being 
choſen general of the Acheans, aſſembled their troops, 
and, after exhorting them to ſecond his zeal by their 
obedience, ardour, and courage, led them on to ac- 
tion. oh. 1 344 H „„ | 
As this celebrated hero, commonly called the. laſt of 
the Greeks, becauſc it is obſerved, that after him 
Greece produced no leading man worthy of her former 
glory, ſhall make a conſiderable figure in the ſequel, it 
may not be improper here briefly to lay before the * 
. W's: er 
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der the moſt diſtinguiſhing rticulars of his character. 


Philopœmen was a native of Megalopolis, a city of Ar- 
cadia. He had received an excellent education, having 


been «carefully, inſtructed in the philoſophy of Arceſi- 


laus, 'chiefly calculated to inſpire men with a fpirit of 
patriotiſm, and to prepare them for ſtate employments. 
— Philoptemen had eatly propoſed Epaminondas for his 
model; and, from his infaney, ſhewed a ſtrong pro- 
penſity for war. diſcovering a peculiar fondneſs for men 
diſtinguiſhed by their military exploits,” and for all war- 
like exerciſes. As ſoon as he was able to bear arms, 
he entered himſelf among the troops uſually ſent into 
Laconia to pillage, and, during the intervals of leiſure, 


> 


* 


applied himfelf to the exerciſes proper for . 


the body, ſuch as hunting and agriculture, often h 
ing the: plough with his own hands. For, in thoſe 
times, the moſt polite nations ſet the higheſt value on 
tillageß and the greateſt men employed themſelves in the 
manual labour requiſite in huſbandry. Theſe labours, 
unhappily appear in our eyes baſe and deſpicable; but 
this is one of the many miſerable corruptions into which 
we are now fallen, from a miſtaken refinement of man- 
ners. e Gon rice“! BA Er REN 
- Philopeemen took great delight likewiſe in the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, and in» peruſing the poems of Homer, 
and the life of Alexander, which furmſhed,him with the 
moſt effrctual leflons of - bravery. He applied himſelf 
particularly to the ſtudy: of tacticks, or the art of draw- 
ing up an army in battle order; and often amuſed him- 
ſeif with putting His precepts in practice on all the va- 
rieties of ground through which he happened to paſs 
with hit troops. When Cleomenes king of Sparta at- 
tacked Megalopos Philopœmen ſignaliſed his courage 


very highly in the defence of that his native country. 
He ikeuiſe diſtinguiſned himſelf at the battle of Sela- 
fa; After that, he went to Crete, an iſland then a- 
bounding with men ſkilful in the art of war; and having 
there goinpleted his education in the military art, he re- 
£597 99 old ys! on geil ro turned 
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turned into his native country, and vas. ſoon after cho- 
ſen general of the Achean cavalry. 

As ſoon - c receiyed the command, be. ap lied 
himſelf to reſtore a ſtrict diſcipline” amony the fol + iers, 
employing for that purpoſe earneſt remonſtrances ; and 
wn theſe failed, ſevere chaſtiſement. He accuſtomed 

ar omg men to all the exerciſes of war, and render- 

em, by that means, be at the necelſary mili- 

N and, a diſt ributing 15555 among 
thoſe that made the greateſt profi CIENCY, KN up A among 
them a ſpirit of diligence and emulation. battle 
of Elis, mentioned above, he gave a ef woof, both 
of his valour and military {kill. Aratus had raiſed the 
Achean republic to that Rech of power at \ which it & then / 
ſtood; but Philopœmen was deſtined to them 
ſoldiers. He introduced great alterations in the E,armour 
uſed by the troops, which he made heavier i 7 Bl 
before. He taught them a new method 
and accuſtomed them to cloſe 108 10 dere Ans 
he put them in a proper N for reſift 0 e 


=p 


uff. conſiderabiy reſtrained the jk, y alive ive 
turn of his fellow. citizens, in point es eq 0 and 
dreſs, But finding it e to reform _ altoge- 
ther, he endeavoured to direct their talte"to object 
moſt worthy of men generally expoſed to % i 555 amely, 
to purchaſe fine horſes, elegant arms, he me cts,, dorned 
with the moſt beautiful feathers, and embroidered © coats 
of mail, hoping, by theſe me ns, to hei ten their Vas 


lour and love of arms. In this Car tc 0 OW 1 ex- 

ample. As for himſelr, he carried is. $0 in 
point of dreſs, ſo far, that he e app peed, 15 1 
the houſe of a gy, by whom 1 Gon 
dinner, the miſtreſs of dle f 1 5 41 


leſs. than the general of an army 
that Philopcemen happening one day 

his coming, was ſo far from amagi oY 10 in 
his dreſs, was the general o 


took him for'a OE and 85 gk Fs FF tin oo 


2 


al ; + 
Chap. H. 481. 
- to aſſiſt in doing ſome affairs in the kitchen, becauſe 
her huſband was from home. Philopemen. very readily 
granted her requeſt, and laying: afide his cloak, fell to 
cleaving wood. nd arriving, in the mean 
time, cried out in amazement, 4 How, Lord Phi- 
men, what means this?“ I'm only paying 
(anſwered he) the penalty of my poor appearance,” 
Phi „ after viſiting the cities, levying troops, 
and making the neceſſary preparations for war, aſſem- 
bled his army at Mantinea, and gave battle to Macha- 
nidas. The charge was extremely violent; and the 
fate of the battle remained long doubtful. - Both 
parties fought hand to hand with great obſtinacy. 
But the right wing of the Achean army at laſt giving 
way, Machanidas Puſhed his advantage. While he was 
intent, however, on purſuing thoſe that fled, 
men ſkilfully takes poſſeſſion of the poſt refneuithed 
r. „ gives a different turn to the engagement, 
the enemy on their return from the purſuit, 
— puts them to flight. Perceiving, at the fame time, 
Machanidas jumping a ditch, with an intention to 
make his eſcape, he aims his javelin at him, and ſtrikes 
him dead in ditch. The conquerors, after cutting 
off his head, purſued the remainder of his army all the 
to the city of Tegeum, which they took by aſſault. 
In this battle the loſs of the Lacedemonians —— 
to more than 4000 men, while that of the Acheans was 
very inconſiderable. The latter, ſenfible that they ow-ed 
this victory entirely to the {kill of their general, erected 
4 braſs ſtatue to his honour. 
At the Nemean games, which were celebrated — 
after, Philopœmen happening to enter the theatre, fol- 
lowed by the young men who compoſed his — 
— as the muſician Pylades was finging to his lyre the 


21 7 1 lines of an old poet, 2 

„ Thie paln of liberty for Greece. 7 dl » 5 
thi audience immediately looked at Philopeemen, and 
gave a great ſhout. 


Pe in the mean time, groaned bencath the yoke 
z © 
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of a more cruel tyrant ſtill than Machanidas, namely, | 
Nabis, who, beſides the other vices common to all ty- | 
' rants, was actuated by a violent ſpirit of avarice, which 
prompted him to torture and to baniſn the richer ſort of 
citizens, and then to - ſeize upon 7 . 2 
— himſelf in his tyranny, he took into bis 


oy y of IN, © ſoldiers, capable of every ſo 
ef, by by whole help he put;to death all thoſe — 
he fu — to be his enemies. * 


Nadis having received from Philip king of. Macedon | 
che city of Argos, in pledge for — —— wherewith 
he had ſupplied that prince, there praQtiſed he, moſt 
Decking cruelty, Having invented a machine-.in the 


form of a ſtatue reſembling his wife, the . 
and hands of which were 3 
covered with magni 


re, in- 
= th 
up to the man, —— he eee 


braced very violently. The man finding hit elf: 
ver pierced «xy the pegs of pai — the. wok 


2 Etolians finding a 81 the l 
mans, who were then ene Jed 4 4 
important war, made their peace with Philip; and the 
people of Epirus having followed 88 ple 
quillity was tor a time reſtored; to the 5 | 
Philip having ſoon. after declared war agaj 
oy and King Attalus, laid ſiege to THE 


| city of the dominions of; Attalys. 1 0 2 ing in 
attempt, he vented. his reſentment, by. urning, al 


the tempfes, and breaking to pieces the Rates 
came in his way. After this he was defcated in e 

by ogy boca and ike Rhodians, near the iſland & | 

Growing wa mere ang. more hardened pond mie. 
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fortunes, he proſechted the war wich more fury and 
eruelty than before. Having taken Cias, a city of Bi- 
thynia, he made flaves of moſt of the inhabitants, and 
rom to death the reſt, after torturing them in the moſt = 
manner. The cities of Thrace, and the Cher - 
ſoneſe chereupen — without n * * 
ſiſtance. 

But Abydos, a city fituated on the narroweſt part of 
the He efpont, called in modern times the ſtrait of 2 
Dardanglles, reſolved to ſtand a ſiege. Philip accordi 
iy laid ae in form, but was at firſt vigoroutl 
repulſed by che inhabitants. Finding bis efforts from 
_ ſea jtieffeQual, he changed his poſition, and attatk- 

* The beſieged, finding that the Macedo- 
—. a ae the wall, and were puſhing forward 
their mike ry faſt, ſent to treat with Philip about a 
ſurtend boat 44 he inſiſted on their fu at 
G they reſolved rather to die ſword in band; 
and; with that view, choſe out fifty of the oldeſt citi- 
zens, 10 hät they we orders, that as ſoon as the 
Macrdòtiians enter town, they ſhould, in the firſt 
place, Murder all their women and children in the 
temple of Diana, then ſet fire to certain galleries, con- 
_ "the public effects, and, laſtly, throw all their 

od filfer into the ſea. The fifty citizens having 
eB — to the e of theſe particu- 
hn, e moſt ſolemn oaths, the reſt of the men pro- 
the breach, where they fought with the moſt 
bravery, bill the'night put an end to the flaugh- 
ext day, two of the old'citizens, who had ſworn: 
to he rformance of*the Particulars above mentioned, 
E the idea of ſo dreadful a duty, choſe rather 
"the" city to Philip; who, ruſhing in, beheld 
inhabitants cutting the threats of their 
ildren, and endeavoured in van to prevent 
the flight Tearnage z for che r 
: killed one another“ : 

Ph p. Whole turbulent tion dd not — 
him to remain hy monient quiet, — Attica, ana- 

"IO Ws A 3 mitte 


1 
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N an open kupture with dun. 7 The 
d Valtrihs-Levinasdwith aiflect 
might — to ſſupport their 
— aud — e they 
made a ſolemn«dectaratio afl war agmait Philip: dn. the 
mean time, the Macedonians: matched towartdis Athens, 
with an intention to o that i city, but found the A- 
thenians in battle array without the walls. Ahe Mace- 
donians immediately attacked them veryowigorouſly, 
and drove them into the city — + thinking it ad- 
viſcable to enter the city along with them they wrecked 
their reſentment on the vount-y around, which they laid 
waſte with fire und /frorddirg bow 41 202 bas polls 

About this time the Mtolians hefitated-whether: they 


ought to declare for Philip ur fort the Nas. But 
the former 


having! been ſoom after defeated; in an en- 
gagement by the bree ee part 
with the:Romans. 911 gi mg3Hst va ahi 2461 10 Mts 
In the meantime, a Roman fleet, joibed by that of 
King Attalus; failed tuwards Athens, and eʒ Ned Pi- 
reus. The Athenians; were ſo te olevatod cat 
thus event; ich reheved them from their dread gfaltc 
Macedonians; that they overturned the ſtatues etected 
by themrto:;Philip alittle vue bęfore un abolifhed 
the ſacriſices they had eſtabliſned in honour off that 
Prince. — So caſihy did this ſick le peaplo:yals:from! one 
bei: d Damen nom mog n 
ans: having derlated infavquicofithe Ro- 
mans, with dhe Rennan ,procoh- 
Jul Flaminius ut as:they»dowld xome>to.hoagbeenwht, 
— — {Nabjs-ſtilbcoamniucd Hi 
_ ranny! gos ſtripping the wealthyivichenwioney, 

githoſe hd weto:ſuſpetteti:teghave toneeal- 
ed awyiofftheir effects. Hadi animated tp Flamihius 
a Aaus, d Was n ares” 


8 = ; | 
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entering into an allianot with the Romans, he was 
ordingly —_— as an ally. Flaminius and Attalus 
to yo ers the Bœotians to 
jar is prince 
much celebrated | — 22 er, 1 and great praiſes are be- 
ſtowed um him for the excelent — Fs which he ap- 
plied his wealthy as well as for the fingular juſtice exer- 
ciſed by him towards bis ſubjects. In à word, this 
is 2s a perfect model of a god 
In the mean time Philip and Quintius, (ur- 5 
named 9 came to an engagement in 195. 
near certain mountains called COynoce-. 
ret. of cach amounting to ncar 25,000 men. 
the Romans gained à complete victory over Philip, 
who loſt 14,000; men in the battle, of whom 8000 were 


r- and the reſt 2 the loſs of 
In this engage 


the Ma- 
with its uſual 
ian cavalry contributed greatly to che obtain 
ing of this victory. By ſuſtaining the impetuous charge 
of the; Macedonians, they — — from 
being puſhed into the open valley, where the phalanx 
could have ated. with greater VIgOUT... After this defeat, 
the terms entirely to 
\pleaſure:.of the Roman ſenate. Till that ſhould be 
known; ius a truce: for four months to 
Philip, on receiving from him 400 es of . 
and his ſun Demetrius as an | 
Tien commiſſioners, named by the ſenate for ſettling 
the tatmscofu peare with Philip, arriving at length in 
Groeeq, apaeſctibed to him the 3 
That: allheUGreck erties, both in Europe and in Ala, 
ſhould! heaclaredl free and be permitted to govern 
thamſcivris by their om laws: That Philip ſho with 


drawall ia garriſons from the Greek cities at preſent 


Philip ſued. for peace, 
the 


under; power; thould deliver up to the Romans all 
* deferters; ſhould pay them 1000 talents of 


money | 


The nis TbuY of, ary: 


OY certain terms; arid 8 88 | 
Thould be ſent an hoſtage to erin ended the 
te Gon were cite * hte 
As the my "6 the 
terms of pea re jg — 
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their K „till che Wust 0 fm 655 ch Were on 
the point fag, celebrated, a "an i 
number of the ators, from ” the - 

ſhould” be bel In the in 

the whole ſpeQators were drawi un 
ſee the games, a herald 4 ape . 
lence, read aloud” a ation to 
Poſe.” < The ſenate and pebple"of Nor 8 1 
* tius their general, ha 198 


« Macedoniats, deliver 'all*parrtf ol woo 

*& tions, the CorintMtianns, "Locenans, 

ans, Atheatis, M nifiahs; Ties Pe foe 

<'bians ; declare theſe” Rates 155 G0 

4 => to _—_ den kes Wigs” 
The ſp were feed with fi 

wy; on "Ih lis” Never ht — 

their ſenſes had not decki yy 

rald to read the Slant 1 25 _— 


cordingly ed r TS " has - dene to with 
moſt profound filence ; and wren tlie readfug Was 
niſhed, nothing Was to be Beard But tlie r 

of is —— 0 IQ 917 <I&I..L; 
1 12 11 1 | 


uded, "th 5 1 5 
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Chap, Ul. | An err TITTY by 487 
from the conſciop eſs of conferring on men the moſt 


real happineſs. whereof they ate in this life ſuſceptible. 
The RARE es, — N reſttain — of 
dae d that 3 2 within their breaſts, exclaimed to 
one another,  **, What a wonderful nation thig! which, 
at its in expence; and hazard, undertakes wars to 
« aſſert Nh ang ya ua inf of W and that not 

« of neig yang 1 or thoſe ſituated on the 


5 ne: con 8 4 in no 
fg be every 
( 22 EY fs ſeas, 4 "good into 


“ the xemot FO | at one word, reſtore. li- 
2 e 9 and Aa? 
ap decree to be again ptoclaim⸗- 


aan games 3 ang afterwards made a tour 


api where reformin nnd 
S 


diyif is 

high > Dory och 

2 . 9 
ſeeing the g applic cir 
= yu —_ confi- 


Ro , 

pap, 
rae 6 Prxxtors 1 5 e here to . that 
— . wa 2 is. nation, 1 now, 
IO eig one 4 fully iu geben fruits 
the onl ag w themed * Weber Eb. 
have ſub- 


SE 


of ae 
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to death all the citizenes whom he fu. 
I CE ON 
IT bis 
which was pitehed on . ee 
ereated ſome diſorder e Nee? Vac theſc 
kly rallying, beat buck inte the toten. Next 
y Nabis attacked the Romans u tn; *. 
£ engagement, 
great ſlaughter. The brother ofthe 
in I —— | 
very uneaſy at the loſs o place, 
importance to him, demanded a confetcrie@ With 
tius; — IDON oo me — th In 


titime cities _ the — power 3 
pay 100 talents of ſilver, and 
his future good behaviour, 
peace on theſe terms. a 
his detachments, 
inveſting it on all ſiden w — | 
As Sparts' was fortified wih u wall Sr 

only, "Nabis found! hümfeif der (very 
; for, being puſhed 


— 

2 Se re ee — 
on fire; ut which the Roman ſoldiers, ve badet Hi- 
' to the middle of the city, being vertined ts 
join the nam b their a w ans 

intius; #fter being ins; manner maſkeb"of HWY, 
* —_— te found! the retreat.” Nur dhe and ben 
„ eee - VOY n e put „ #164 R346 /t 
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and was Obligetd te accept of the conditions which he 
bad —— Wyo concluding this peace, 
Ae Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had 
| — che ſiage, and hen: e for Argos, 
| wan reſert at the-Nemean games, and diſtri- 
— . — victors. — — in r 
cheangs” in mean — — the — 
nuch at the peace concluded with Nabis; 
apes, that: ſuch a tyrant ſhould be permitted 
din in Greece, Quintius, after ſpending the win- 
Ming the chief towns of Greece, and every 
rere · eſtabliſhing juſtice and good order, the real 
ol esse, wem to Corinth, where, calling to- 
r:depubes from all the ſtates, he explained to them 
e pope had done for the liberty of 
Aecog and fold them, that peace 3 
— lalely. from their carneſt deſire to preſerve 
frontier ruin, which: mult have been the inc- 
of driving im to extremity. Then 
eee liye in union with one another, 
4ualy, and entered Rome in triumph. 
time the Atolians, the only people of 
Oo gen red ſecret malice againſt the Ro- 
mans, were very induutrions in ſtirring up enemies againſt 
. For this n Nabis, 
whp bein well diſpoſed to follow their ſeditious 
. gans ta bring over to his ſide che prin- 
ane in the maritime towns, of which the 
had abliged him to relinquiſn the poſſeſſion, 
3 them to revolt, and laid. — to 


"hs —2— reſolved — — 
Philepeemen their general, who, at — 

ech, in hate at ſea d but quiekly 
dhe tyxant heat Sparta, heut in pieces 
e part 4 his army, gained a complete victory, 


+ and 
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and beſieged him in that city. The tolians had, a- 
bout this time, ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus king: of 
Syria, to perſuade him to' undertake an expedition 'into 
Greece. The Romans, getting notice of theſe practices 
of the Ætolians, deſired the Athenians to put them in 
mind of the alliance which they had lately eritered into. 
But the Ætolians, liſtening to their reſentment alone, 
formed a plan for getting poſſeſſion by ſtratagem of De- 
metriades, Chalcis, and Sparta, and committed the ex- 
ecution of this plan to three of their principal citizens. 
Diocles ſucceeded in the deſign upon Demetriades; 
Thos failed in that againſt Chalcis; but Alexamenes 
was ſomewhat more ſucceſsful at Sparta. Having en- 
tered that city with tr000 men, under pretence of aſ- 
ſiſting Nabis, he was joyfully received by the tyrant; 
but drawing him aſide, as if to communicate ſomethin 
to him in private, he ſuddenly pulled him from his 
horſe, and then gave the ſignal agreed on to his at- 
tendants, who, ruſhing — killed Nabis on 
192. the ſpot. Ihen they fell to pillaging his treaſures. 
But the Spartans riſing in the mean time, attack- 
ed the Ztolians, and cut moſt of them off, together 
with their leader Alexamenes. Philopœmen, hearing 
of this contuſion at Sparta, quickly entered that city 
with a body of troops; and calling an aſſembly, per- 
ſuaded the Spartans to join the Achean league. This 
action did very great honour to Philopœmen, and his 
diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity did him no leſs; for he 
refuſed a preſent ſent him by the Spartans of 120 alonts, 
ariſing from the ſale of the effects of Nabis. 
Antiochus having, by the perſuaſion of the Ftolians, 
ene Greece, was defeated near the paſs of f her- 
mopylæ, by the Roman conſul Manius = cilius After 
this victory, the conſul intimated to the Ætolmns, that 
it was not yet too late for them to have recourſe: tothe 
Roman clemency, and to avoid the chaſtiſement due to 
their repeatẽd offences; for that they might purchaſe 
their pardon, by putting their capital Heraclea into the 
hands of the Romans. But theſe remonſtrances proving 
meffectual, 


- 
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ineſfectual, the conſul proceeded to lay ſiege to that 
city in form. As it was large and well fortified, the 
befieged/1inade an obſtinate defence, and fought with 
the moſh deſperate bravery. But Manius having given 
a general afſault about three o'clock in the morning, 
while tho Etolians, wearied with fatigue, lay buried in 
ſleepy: carried the city, and gave it up to be pillaged. 
Many of the inhabitants thereupon fled to the citadel, 
but were at laſt obliged, by famine, to ſurrender. The 
reſt of the nation having ſhut themſelves up in Naupac- 
= were —— thither by the conſul, who laid cloſe 
ge to that city, and, in two months, reduced the e- 
—_ to the | extremity. The Ztolians, now on the 
int of periſhing under the Roman power, made the 
umbleſt ſupplications to the conſul Quintius to-pity 
their miſery, and to interpoſe in their behalf. Quintius 
compaſſionating their diſtreſs, prevailed with Manius to 
grant them a truce, during which they might have an 
n make their ſubmiſſions to the ſenate at 

Om i ©: 

The tolians, — Gon after; that * 
was totally defeated by — Romans in the battle of Mag- 
neſia ; and finding themſelves unable to reſiſt any long- 
er, implicitly ſubmitted to the conditions preſcribed 
them by the ſenate; of which the principal article was, 
that they ſhould deliver up their arms and horſes to the 
—— and pay them 1000 talents of ſilver. 

Thoſe — who had been baniſhed from their 
country by Nabis, having taken poſſeſſion of ſome places 
on the coaſt, thence made ineurſions into the Lacede- 
moniĩan territories. By way of repriſals, the latter ha- 
ving attacked and taken poſſeſſion of Las, one of the 
places oceupied by theſe refugees, theſe applied to the 
Achrans for relief, and prevailed with them to interpoſe 
in the affair. The Acheans accordingly, under pretencs: 
of the Romans having put under their protection all the- 
towns on that coaſt, required the Spartans to deliver up 
the: authors of the enterpriſe againſt Las. This demand: 
hre the Spartans into ſuch a fury, tha chey killed 


„eM 1 85 thirty 
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tion. 


en, 
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— 2h thoſe who were moſt intimat | 


ely connected with 


renounced their alliance with the A- 


under their protec: 
ng informed: of this,” mere, in 


offended, and declared war againſt 
The diſpute was referred to the deciſion 


of the Roman ſenate, both parties were heardy.-and! a 


deciſion was pronounced in very ambi 


tering, 


— and ſent ambaſſadors to the conſul IFulvins, to 
bog of the Romans to take Sparta 
The = bei 
their turn, high gay 

the Spartans. h 


which, however, the =* pretended to ãnterpret in 
their on favour. 


Philopœmen, en putting 
of an army, advanced to 8 


bst Ch. ig 2649 


himſelf at the head 


habitants to deliver up to him the authors of 'the enter. 
priſe againſt Las. The principal inhabitants having 


gone out to make an anſwer to this demand, were fu. 


riouſly ſet upon by the refugees, who happened to he in 


Philopœmen's army, and ſeventeen of them ware ſlains 


and next day, ſixty-· three more of them were nd. 
ech to death by this exaſperated multitude! Then the 


Acheans proceeded to treat Sparta like a 


force, commandin 


fore: 


taken; 
the walls to be — ne 


cign ſoldiers to be ſent out of Laconia, and tho laws 
of Lycurgus to be totally aboliſhed. Every. 


was executed aecordingly, to the-incxpratbble rief of 
the Spartans, who ſent complaints to Rome 2gainſh Phi- 


lo 


the ſtron 


pœmen, in conſequence whereof, Le 
letter to the Acheans, deverely 1 
their unlawful 8 The ſenate diſa 


geſt terms, of 


pittus wrote a 
eprimanding ihem for 
in 
the rigorous condudt of the A- 


cheans, and cited them to make their defencerat: Nume. 


They aceordingly endeavoured to juſtityq thaiſclvew; 
but the ſenate pronounced 


cedemonians, ordaining, that thoſe cho had fbeen ba- 


ce in favour of th ¶La - 


niſhed by the Acheans, ſhould die recalledi and ſreſtored 


to their eſtates; that all the proct 


edings rata} 10 that 


affair ſhould, be annulled q that the walls uf Sparta 


mould be rebuilt by the. 5 that it ſhould 
remain nn UNITE with the . confederac y. 


* 
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parta, and ſummoned thetin- 


” 


on | 
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About this time, the Meſſenians having, by the per- 
ſuaſion of Dinoerates, renounced the Achean league, 
refolved:to'take poſſeſſion of Corona, an important poſt. 
Of this reſolution Philopemen getting notice, took the 
feld, then ſeventy years of age, and advanced 
towards ns. An gement enſuing, Ph 
men; in the beginning of it, repulſed the enemy; but 
a ſtrong reinforcement arriving to their aid, the 
Achean troops were defeated, and Philopeemen 183. 
after performing” extraordmary feats of valour, 
was grievouſly wounded, thrown from his horſe, taken 
priſoner, conducted to Meſſené in chains, impriſoned, 
and, by the advice of Dinocrates, cruelly put to death 
ion. Philopoemen received the cup without ma- 
king the leaſt complaint, drank off the poiſon, and ex- 
pired a few moments after. The Acheans, penetrated 
with grief on receiving this news, immediately took 
arms, with a reſolution to revenge his death ; and, 
marching into the territory of Mefſene, made a dreadful 
ravage. The Meſſenians, unable to reſiſt the torrent, 
begged for peace in the humbleſt manner. The A- 
cheans inſiſted on their delivering up the authors of Phi- 
| lopcemen's death; and the Meffenians agreed to the 
condition. But Dinocrates prevented his puniſhment by 
killing himſelf. The other perſons concerned in that eruel 
affair were ſtoned to death around the tomb of Philo- 
em The Acheans performed the moſt magnifieent 
funeral ies to the memory of their brave general, 
and carried his aſhes to Megalopolis. The proceſſion 
reſembled that of a triumph; the horſe and foot marched 
under arms, and the inhabitants of the towns through 
which they paſſed, came all out to meet the — 
This year was remarkable for the deaths of three of 
the famous commanders in antiquity, Hannibal, 
Scipio Africanus, and Philopeemen. St 
Ihe Roman ſenate began now to take umbrage at 
the credit and power of the Achean league; and to 
behold, with a jealous eye, the ſkilfulneſs of their ge- 
nerals, the valour of their troops, the perfect union 
that 
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that ſubſiſted-among their cities, and the entire liberty in 
which they lived. In this diſpoſition; | the Romans, 
with a view of humbling them, never failed to give a 
favourable hearing to the enemies of the league; and 
ſome of its unworthy members, ſuch as Caliicrates, who 
hurt them confiderably in the affair of the Spartan re- 
fugees, were conſtantly furniſhing pretendes to the Ro- 
mans for curbing the republic. But it was not till af- 
ter the defeat of Perſeus, the laſt formidable enemy 
to the Roman power, that the ſenate reſolved: to diſ- 
ſolve the league, and to reduce the Acheans intirely 
under their pow- er. n 2 gb} 40 

With this view, the Romans induſtriouſſy applied 
themſelves to weaken them, by ſomenting diviſibns a- 
mong them, and by committing all the important offices 
of the republic to men totally devoted to their pleaſute, 
who, by that means, poſſeſſed the balance of power in 
their aſſemblies. Public officers having been by the 
Romans diſpatched into Aſia, to take information a- 

inſt all thoſe who had ſupported Perſcus, received 

m Callicrates, a man wholly in the intereſt of Rome, 
a liſt of ſuch of the Acheans as he ſuſpected to have fa- 
voured the cauſe of that king. Upon this infortmation, 
no fewer than 1000 of the moſt conſiderable citiaens in 
the Achean republic were ſeized,” and the Acheanhs were 
ordered to conduct them to Rome. Mhat a deteſtablt 
inſtance of-tyranny/!— The celebrated: hiſtorian Poly- 
bius, was one of this number. On arriving at Rome, 
they were diſtributed through the different countries of 
Italy, without ſo much as being heard in their on de- 
fence. The Acheans, compaſſionating the fate of their 
fellow-citizens, ſent ſeveral different eimbaſies to Rome, 
intreating the ſenate to take 'cognizance of the àuccuſa- 
tion againſt thoſe citizens who: had never been brought 
to trial at home. Hut all their remonſtranees were in- 
effettual, though ſucceflively renewed from time to 
time, for! the ſpace of ſeventeen ycars. At laſt, how 
n ſenate conſented to the reſtoration of pw Ro 

, Sect cb oY exiles 
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exiles ta their native country. But during ſo long 
interval, the greateſt part of them had died, ſo He of 
the 1000 whoi had come into Italy, only 300 gn 
to Greece. 

Some years uſter, pen Sturbenies PAs - 6 in 
Achaia, by the indiſeretion of their principal magiſtrates ; 
one of whom, named Democritus, declared war a- | 
gainſt Sparta, and entering Laconia with an army, 147. 
laid waſte the country. The Romans ſent commiſ- 
fioners to terminate this diſpute, who proceeding to Co- 
rinth, conducted matters at firſt with great moderation; 
for Carthage not being yet taken, the Romans choſe to 

nage tenderly ſuch powerful allies as the Acheans. 

is: behaviour, however, ſerved only to make the 
factious Acheans more unruly ; and their chief Crito- 
laus ran from city to city, exaſperating his countrymen 
againſt the Romans, and endeavouring to prevent any 
agreement from being concluded with the Lavoe: 
nians | 

lt muſt be acknowledged, that at this time the A- 
cheans were far from behaving to the Romans with that 
eaution and prudence that they ought. On the con- 
trary they ſeemed to be doing every thing to excite 
their reſentment. Metellus, who was then in Mace- 
donia, hearing of theſe diſturbances, ſent four Romans 
of -eonfideration to Corinth, to exhort the Acheans not 
to/ draw on themſelves the vengeance of his country- 
men. But their remonſtrances were derided, and them- 
ſelves driven out of the city. The Corinthians, on this 
oecaſion, particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
animoſity againſt the Romans. Critolaus, in the mean 
time, hboured to perſuade bis countrymen to make war 
on the Lacedemonians, publicly boaſting, that he would 


40 


make chead againſt the Whole Roman — 1 and that 


her had engaged kings on his ſide. His endeavours were 
 tueceſsful ;rand he even found means to prevail on the 
Bœotians and the people of Chaleis to join the con- 
federacy. Iheſe Rates ſeemed at preſent to be Ne 6 

MN | 8 ke * 
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be Romans; fone. of i. doth ates bs 
Greece, ordered Mummius to make war on the Ache- 
ans. Metellus, who was on the ſpot, once more fent 
them an embaſſy, acquainting them, that the Roman 
people might yet be prevailed upon to forget their paſt 
behaviour, provided they would return to their 

and conſent to certain cities being diſunited from 
confederacy. Theſe propoſals were in ſo di 
dainful a manner, that Metellus was provoked at i it, and 
immediately marching againſt them with his army, ob- 
tained a complete victory, and took more than 1000 
priſoners. In this engagement Critolaus diſappeared ; 
and it was commonly believed, that he was drowned in 
a marſh, as he was endeavouring to make his eſcape. 
Diæus therefore, another man of a factious turbulent 
ſpirit, aſſumed the command, levied forces from all 
quarters, and muſtered up an army of about 14,000 
men. Metellus, in the mean time, purſued the rebels, 
and having fallen in with 1000 Arcadians, pat them all 
to the ſword. He then marched againſt 3 but 
the inhabitants, terrified at the fame of the — vic- 
tories, abandoned the city. Then advancing towards 
Corinth, where Diæus had ſhut himſelf up, he diſpatch- 
ed three of the moſt conſiderable perſons of the Achean 
republic, to perſuade their countrymen to avoid, ere it 
was too late, their impending ruin. But the multitude 
favouring the ons Diæus, threw thaſe citizens into 

riſon. 

0 Things were in this ſituation when Mummius arri- 
ved, whereupon Metellus returned into Macedonia. 
Mummius im aſſembled his troops, and formed 
bis camp. The beſieged made a fally, attacked the 
Romans, and killed many of them. This inconſider- 
able advantage proved their ruin. Diæus, clevated by his 
ſucceſs, was mad enough to offer battle to the conſul ; 
who, to increaſe his preſumption, declined the engage · 
ment, as if through Rs The The Acheans ſeeing this, 
1 * advanced 
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Manna with che moſt, fooliſh confidegee againſt the 
omans, who at laſt marched out to meet them, and 
gave them hettle nearly about the narrowaſt place of the 
iſthmus, The, Acheans, at the fame time that they 


ete en inAhe Roman legions, findin themſelves 
charge amen ambulcade by all ** gull 
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Qure at ſuch an extravagant price, refuſed, in 
ſite f the complaints of „ to deliver it, and ſent 


it to Rome, not indeed for his own private uſe, but as 
a public ornament; and it was accordingly placed in the 


temple of Ceres. That illuſtrious Roman gave upon 
this occaſion a ſtriking proof of his difintereſtedneſs, in- 
tegrity, and great knowledge in the art of war ; but at 
the ſame time ſhewed himſelf miſerably deficient in point 
of taſte for the fine arts; for we are told by Velleius 
Paterculus, that to make thoſe employed to tranſport 
the Corinthian ſtatues and pictures to Rome more than 
ordinarily careful about ſo precious a truſt, he threat- 
ened, that if any of them were ſpoiled or amiſfing, he 
would oblige the bearers to furniſh others at their own 
eExpence. 

After this memorable period; the Romans ſent com- 
miſſioners into Greece, who aboliſhed in all the ſtates 
the popular form of government, and created magi- 
ſtrates dependent on the Roman commonwealth; but at 
the ſame time left the Greeks in other reſpects in the 
full enjoyment of their laws and liberty. At laſt, how- 
ever, Greece was reduced into the form of a Roman 
province, and governed by a Prætor ſent thither annu- 
ally. Thenceforth, therefore, it bore the name of the 
province of Achaia ; the Acheans being in thoſe latter 
times the moſt powerful people in Greece. 

As Athens has all along made the moſt conſi- 
146. derable figure in the hiſtory of Greece; it is pro- 

per, before concluding, briefly to lay before the 
reader the moſt remarkable viciſſitudes of fortune 
rienced by that city, for ſome time after the Romans 

made themſelves maſter of Greece. 
Athens was ſtill deſtined to ſuffer great lader dee 
in the time of Sylla. Mithridates, king of Pontus, at- 
ter making a conqueſt of all Aſia Minor, diſpatched into 
Greece an army of 120, ooo men, under Archelaus, who 
by means of ſo great a force ſoon reduced Athens, and 
obliged the other ſtates of Greece to ſubmit to Mithri- 
dates. Archelaus fixing | his reſidence at Athens, pot 
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ſeſſed himſelf of all authority, and exerciſed a cruel ty- 
ranmy over the inhabitants. Their miſeries, however, 
under this new maſter were but flight in compariſon of 
thoſe they were ſoon to undergo. TS ae 
The celebrated Sylla being charged with the conduct 
of the war againſt Mithridates, paſſed over into Greece 
with five legions. All the cities, except Athens, im- 
mediately on his arrival opened their gates to him. The 
Athenians were not at liberty to follow their own incli- 
nations; for the tyrant Ariſtion, under whoſe yoke 
they then groaned, was daring enough to oppoſe the 
| Roman troops, and to ſu ain a ſiege againſt Sylla. 
That general immediately laid ſiege to Pireus where A- 
riſtion had taken poſt ; and though the walls were fixty 
feet high, and very ſtrong, Sylla attacked them with 
the greateſt vigour, employing for that purpoſe all his 
— of which he had a great number, and neither 
regarding danger nor expence. Being in want of 
wood, he cut down the trees of the Lyceum which 
formied moſt beautiful and delicious walks ; and to ſup- 
ply himſelf with money, he plundered the treaſures of 
the temples of Delphos and Epidaurum. _ 
If the attack was deſperate, the defence was no leſs 
fo. Both parties behaved with the greateſt courage and 
reſolution. Every day produced new aſſaults, and new 
ſallies, in which a vaſt deal of blood was ſpilt. The A- 
thenians diſplayed on this occaſion all the admired intre- 
Pidity of their anceſtors. They burnt part of the Roman 
machines, and overturned others by means of mines 
which they carried under the ſpots whereon they ſtood. 
The Romans animated by. Sylla diſcovered no leſs ar- 
dour. On their fide. they employed mines likewiſe, 
and thereby threw down a conſiderable part of the wall. 
Having thus. made a large breach, they immediately 
gave an aſſault, but after a long and 7 diſpute 
were repulſed. The Athenians during the enſuing night 
ſhut up the breach by a new wall. 
Sylla was now beginning to deſpair of ſucceſs, when 
an idea ſtruck him of reducing the city by famine. 
Wark 225 2K 2: '\  - Conrerang. 
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Converting therefore the into a blockade, he ſoon 
brought every horror of famine upon the miſetable A- 
thenians, - who, after devouring all the herbage, roots, 
and the fleſh of their horſes; were even obliged to eat 
the leather of their ſhoes. — Finding heute at laſt 
under an abſolute neceſſity of capitulating, the people 
and ſenators, by the moſt earneſt' ſolicitations, prevailed 
on Ariſtion to ſend deputies to obtain the beſt terms 
they could from Sylla. But theſe deputies, inftead of 
ſuing in the humble manner that became people in their 
fituation, having entered into a pompous deſcription of 
the exploits of the ancient Athenians, were interrupted 
by the haughty Roman, who calling them in deriſion 
preachers, and deſiring them to reſerve their fine rhe- 
torical flouriſhes for themſelves, informed them, that he 
had not come thither to learn the heroic actions of their 
anceſtors, but to chaſtiſe them for their rebellion; and 
diſmiſſed them without further ceremony. A 
| = tting intelligence ſoon after from his ſpies; of 
of he wall Jow enough to be ſcaled, gave orders 
to bb ladders there the following night. The Romans 
having in this manner entered the city, put to death the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants. Sylla gave up the city 
to be plundered, ſold all the ſlaves by auction, and then 
proceeded to inveſt the citadel, which was ſoon forced 
to ſurrender for want of $rovifions, and Ariſtion 
87. was put to death. Having next made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Pireus, he demoliſhed its fortifications; and 
burnt to the ground the arſenal, A  Hullging much aan. | 
red for its elegant architecture. 

Sylla, after beating the — Mithridates in two 
great engagements at Cheronea, and Orchbment, re- 
duced Macedonia and Greece under the Roman 
in the ſame manner as they had been for and 
thence band over into Aſia Minor, ! conquered Tonia 
and other provinces; whereof Mithridates ag 
taken pollethon | in that countrys:i! 1 noieubs 503 125 

Greete, by becoming a Roman province, did not 
loſe that« Fedent defire of r which Was always its 


principal 
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principal charateriſtic. In the Roman civit wars bes 
tween Cæſar and Po „the Athenians warmly em 
braced the ſide of the latter, which appeared to be 
founded on repubheart principles; and after the death 
of Julius Cæſar, they erected ſtatues to the memory of 
s, who had been the moſt active of the conſpira- 
tors againſt Czfar. | 321 
Grcece, though ſtripped of her political power, ſtill 
preſerved her ſovereignty in the ſciences and fine arts; 
and, in that reſpect, received homage from her very 
conquerors; for the moſt illuſtrious men among the 
Romans repaired thither to be inſtructed in the moſt 
valuable branches of literature. Athens, therefore, 
that nurſery of learning and of ſcience, ſtil remained 
the central point in the republic of letters, and conti- 
nued to be frequented by all who defired to acquire 
that atticiſm fo highly valued by the ancients, and that 
ſtandard taſte which enabled them to eſtimate, with pe- 
culiar accuracy, the real beauties of every work of 
nius or art. Here too, and here only, were to be learnt 
the true principles of eloquence; and all who applied 
themſelves ſucceſsfully to public ſpeaking, and Cicero in 
particular, repaired to Athens to ftudy under the great 
maſters of oratory. Thither did the fame Cicero fend 
his ſon to hear the lectures of Cratippus ; every Roman 
of any rank or conſideration, followed the ſame courſe; 
and Greek learning, according to the teſtimony of Plu- 
tarch, was accounted fo requiſite a branch of education 
among that judicious people, that a Roman, who did 
not underſtand the Greek language, never arrived at 
any high degree of eſtimation. 333 
Such of the emperors as had a taſte for the ſciences, 
Titus Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and 
ſome others, uſed every means to entice to their court 
the moſt eminent philoſophers of Greece, not only to 
enjoy their converſation themſelves, but that they might 
direct the education of their children. Even in the de- 
chne of the Roman empire, and during the fourth and 
fifth ages of Chriſtianity, Greece ſtill continued to be 
| | | - the 
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the reſort of the philoſophers of all nations. We ſee, 
from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that St Baſil, St Gregory, 
and St Chryſoſtom, thoſe bright luminaries the 
church, went to Athens to imbibe, at the ſource, all 
the moſt important branches of knowledge. 

Beſides Athens, ſeveral other cities were famous for 
being the reſidence of the arts and ſciences, ſuch as A- 


lexandria, Byzantium, MAROON and Epheſus. 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſts, c. 


Panetius, the Stoic philoſopher, was deſcended of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rhodes ; but his 
love of knowledge induced him to reſide at Athens, 
where he attached himſelf to the Stoic ſchool, then ve- 
ry much in faſhion. The fame of his knowledge ſoon 
reached Rome, where the greateſt men then applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy. Panztius was 
drawn thither by the invitation of ſome of the moſt il- 
luſtrious Romans, and formed a very intimate friend- 
ſhip with Lælius and Scipio; of whom the latter ho- 
noured him with marks 2 the greateſt confidence, and 
ailed with him to accompany him in his expeditions. 
ætius compoſed a treatiſe on the moral duties of 
mankind, highly valued by Cicero, who made much 
uſe of it in compoſing his Offices. | 
Epictetus, a native of Hieropolis, a city in Phrygia, 
was likewiſe a follower of the Stoic ſect. He was equal- 
ly famous for the ſublimity of his ſentiments, and for 
the purity of his morals ; in which laſt reſpect, the Stoics, 
notwithſtanding their exterior ſeverity, and their rigid 
doctrines, were far from being altogether itræproach- 
able. He was, when very young, the ſlave. ef one of 
the officers of the Emperor Nero's bed: chamber. But 
having been driven from Rome, in the reign of Domi 
tian, he retired to Nicopolis, Where, in ſpite of bis po- 
verty, he lived for ſeveral years in general eſteem; and 
returned to Rome in the time of Hadrian. The maxims 
of his philoſophy were comprchended in theſe three 

Words, 
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wotds; Eres na any,  ignifying, 6c ſuffer patiently, | 
and be moderate in your pleaſures;” The only part 


of his works now remaining is his Manuel. Nothing, | 


except Chriſtianity itſelf, can be more pure and ſublime 
than the doctrines of his ' philoſophy. The celebrated 
Monſieur Paſcal, who had ſtudied it with great accura- 
cy, has compoſed an abſtract of it with a diſtinftneſs and 
preciſion worthy ſo great a genius. As this piece is 
curious and ſcarce, we ſhall here preſent the reader with 
the ſubſtance of it. | 

Epictetus, ſays he, is one of the few philoſophers 
who had the juſteſt notions of the duties of human life. 
He defires, above all things, that God Almighty may 
be conſtantly the chief object of our conſideration ; that 
we be thoroughly perſuaded of his perfect juſtice, and 
chearfully ſubmit to all his diſpenſations, from an entire 
conviction of his infinite wiſdom. He aſſures us, that 
this diſpoſition will prevent all murmurings and com- 
plaitits, atid enable us to bear with patience the moſt 

painful accidents of life: Never ſay, I have loſt ſuch 
oY a thing 3” ſay rather, „I have reſtored it:“ My fon 
des, 4 have reſtored him ;” My wife dies, I have 

„ given her back; and ſo of every other poſſeſſion. 
But, ſay you; he Who has deprived me of ſuch a thing, 
is a wicked man. Why trouble yourſelf about the in- 
2 whom the power, who lent you the thing, 

oys to take it back again? While the {mighty in- 

detges peu the uſe of it, be careful of it, as being the 
property of another: You mult never defire that things 
ſhould be diſpoſed according to your fancy or pleaſure ; 
but be always aſſured - that they happen for the beſt : 
Conſtantly regard yourſelf as being in . world a kind 
of player, wo muſt perform ſuch a part as it pleaſes 
your "mater" —— on you: Remain on the theatre 
ſo long as he appoints, appear rich or poor as your cha- 
racter 222232 play your part as well 
as poſſible; but ſtill remember, that to aſſign the part 
is the bufibeſs of your! maſter: Reflect daily on death, 
and. the moſt lamentable miſæries of life; this will pre- 


lerve 
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| ferve you from thi baſely, and from deſiring any 
thing too earneſtly. he proceeds to. point out, 


how a man ought to behave on many different occaſions, 
He adviſes him to be humble and modeſt; to conceal 
his good reſolutions, and to accompliſh them privately ; 
becauſe nothing diminiſhes their value ſo much as o- 
ſentation : He repeats again and again, and conſtantly 
endeavours to enforce this maxim, That the whole 
* defire, the whole ſtudy of man, ſhould be, to diſcover 
„ the will of God, and to follow it.“ 
Demetrius Phalerius has been already mentioned as 
chief magiſtrate of Athens; and it only remains to ſay 
a few — of him here as an orator. He was the ſcho- 
lar of Theophraſtus, from whom he learned a florid and 
highly ornamented ſtyle, He excelled in that ſpecies of 
eloquence, which ſtudies the graces of declamation and 
beautiful ſhining expreſſions, but is devoid of ſolidity 
and vigour. Being, however, much 1 for the 
ure he gave the ear and imagination, he had a great 
—— ONES It is for this reaſon, that he is 
faid to have contributed greatly to the decline and cor- 
ruption of eloquence at 8 To pleaſe was the 
whole aim of the oratory of Demetrius; which, there- 
fore, was better adapted to amuſe the fancy than to 
convince the underſtanding. | 
To the number of Greek orators, ma y perhaps be added 
ſeveral fathers of the church ; ſuch as, Saint Baſil, Saint 
Gregory, and Saint Chr yſoflom, whoſe writings con- 
tain a beauty of ſtyle, a Olidiry of reaſoning, and a ve- 
hemence of expreſſion, well Dae for touching the 
heart, and moving the paſſions. * 
Polybius, the famous hiſtorian, was a native of Megalo- 
polis. He learned eloquence and philoſophy under his own 
father Lycortas, aman greatly diſtinguiſhed for the firmneſs 
with which he ſupported the intereſts of the Achean 1 75 
blic, againſt the ambitious deſigns of the Romans. Phi- 
lopemen was his maſter in the art of war. His merit 
| was ſoon known-at Rome, where many of the principal 
Citizens cultivated his acquaintance z and, re 
2 the 
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the two ſons of Paulus Emilius, of whom the youngeſt, 
who was adopted by Cornelius Scipio the ſon of the 
t Africanus, and who deſtroyed Numantia and 
Carthage ge,. profited ve 1 much by his inſtructions. 
Polybius is believed to have compoſed the greateſt 
part of his hiſtory at Rome. This hiſtory contained not 
only the Roman tranſactions, but thoſe of all the then 
| known world, from the firſt Punic war, to the ruin of 
_ kin N Macedonia, comprehending, altogether, 
f fifty-three years. Polybius, therefore, called 
it an — — hiſtory, and divided it into forty books, of 
which only the five firſt now remain. The loſs of the 
reſt is very much to be regretted ; for we ſhould have 
found there a repreſentation of the grandeſt and moſt 
jor e ever- diſplayed on the theatre of the 
world. 'There we ſhould have ſeen, particularly in the 


period of the ſecond Punic war, the two ws, CS 


and powerful nations then in the world, engaged in the 
moſt ſerious and important conteſt ; Rome on the ve 
brink of deſtruction; and Carthage finally vanquificl 
and undone. There, too, we ſhould have found an 
account of the wars of the Romans with Philip King of 
Macedon, with Antiochus King of Syria, with the R- 
tolians, and with King Perſeus; in a word, the whole 
chain of events that conducted Rome to the utmoſt 
pitch of power, and enabled her to ſwallow up all the 
ſtates and kingdoms in our hemiſphere. This loſs is ſo 
much the greater, that Polybius beſtowed the utmoſt 
care and attention to procure the beſt information with 
reſpe& to facts; and that he might not be miſtaken a- 
bout ſituation of places, he himſelf travelled to tlie 
ſpots Where the W 88 ore. deſcribed. by him 
jule Beſides this 
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ſolid maxims of policy; two A cher — that conſtitute 
the chief excellence of every hiſtorian, and from which 
a reader derives the "molt valuable inſtruction. Ws 
true, that his digreſſions are generally tedious ; butYhe 


facts they contain are ſo curious, that it were rigorous 
to find fault with them, 
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Polybius having returned imo the Peloponneſe after 
the deſtruction of Corinth, had an opportunity of de- 
fending the memory of his maſter Philopœmen from an 
accuſation of his having been an enemy of the Roman 
people; and he acquitted himſelf with ſuch eloquence 
and force of argument, that a decree was paſſed, for- 
bidding the, ſtatues ſet up in honour of that hero, to be 
demoliſhed or hurt. Polybius was likewiſe choſen by 
the Roman commiſſioners to. viſit the conquered towns, 
and to ſettle any diſputes that had ariſen among them. 
This commiſſion 'he executed with ſuch admirable pru- 
dence and equity, that ſtatues were, in different places, 
erected to his honour. After this, he went back to 
Scipio at Rome, with whom he lived till the death of 
that illuſtrious Roman, when he once more returned to 
his native eountry, and there ended his days at the age 
of 82 years. ks he . 

Diomyſius the Halicarnaſſian, was, as his name im- 
ports, a native of Halicarnaſſus, a city of Caria in Aſia 
Minor. He came into Italy about the time of the 
battle of Actium gained by Auguſtus againſt Antony. 
His principal work, intitled, The Roman Antiquities, 
was divided into twenty books, of which only eleven 
now remain, and comprehended the moſt abſtruſe part 
of the Roman hiſtory, 'which it deduced from the 
founding of Rome. During the reſidence of Dionyfius 
at Rome, he formed an acquaintance with, the moſt 
learned men then m that city, and ſtudied very carefully 
the works of the moſt eſteemed hiſtorians. The learned 
diſcover in Dionyſus a profound erudition, a moſt a- 
cute ſpirit of criticiſm, a mind void of prejudice, a love 
of truth, and a profeſſed hatred of impiety. We are 
particularly obliged to him for the knowledge he has 
given us of the religion and manners of the Romans. 
His ſtyle is ſimple and elegant, and he appears more 
ſolicitous about ſhewing his learning, than about the 
ornaments of eloquence. | e 

Liodorus Siculus lived in the time of Julius Cæſar 
and Auguſtus. His work, intitled, The Hiſtorical Li- 
brary, comprehended forty books, of which only fifteen 

| now 
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now remain. The five firſt immediately follow one 
another, contain the hiſtory of the fabulous times, and 
treat of what happened previous to the ſiege of Troy. 
The next ſeven books comprehend the hiſtory of the 
Perſians and Greeks, from the expedition of Xerxes in- 
to Greece, till the death of Alexander. And the three 
laſt give us the hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors. Dio- 
dorus is a very valuable hiſtorian ; and though he ap- 
pears to have given rather too much credit to the tra- 
ditions of the prieſts, yet we have great reaſon to regret 
the loſs of the reſt of his hiſtory. His ſtyle unites ſim- 
plicity with perſpieuity, and his works abound with ju- 
dicious refleQtions. W 
Plutarch, the celebrated biographer, was a native 
of Cheronea in Bcootia, and lived in the reign of the 
emperor Nero. He performed ſeveral journies into I- 
taly, to collect materials for his Lives Illuſirious 
Men; and he numbered among his friends the greateſt 
men of Rome, who tock delight in hearing him reaſon 
in Greek on matters of philoſophy. At laſt, he fixed 
his conſtant reſidence in his native country, where he 
was honoured with the firſt employments, and diſcharged 
thoſe, as well as all the duties of private life, with ad- 
mirable care and prudence, ſhewing himſelf to be a 
good father, a good huſband, a good maſter, and a 
good citizen yz and his virtue was rewarded with the 
ſweeteſt harmony and peace in his family. 
His works are, his Lives of Illuſtrious Men, and 
his Diſcourſes on Viorals. The laſt contain very uſe- 
ful 'maxims for the conduct of life, ſublime notions a- 
bout the divinity and immortality of the ſoul, and are 
interſperſed throughout with curious anecdotes. But 
De lives of Illuſtrious Men is the work that has im- 
mortalized the name of Plutarch. It is looked upon as 
the moſt proper book in the world, to form men either 
for private life, or for publie employments ; and à- 
bounds with particulars highly worthy obſervation. 
Things are there eſtimated at their real value. He does 
not confine himſelf to the great and ſhining actions 
N | 38 2 alone, 
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alone, of the illuſtrious men, whoſe lives he writes; 

« He does not ſatisfy himſelf,” fays NI. Rollin, 4 to 
“ paint the commander, the conqueror, the politician, . 
* the magiſtrate, the orator ; but introduces his reader 
6 into the cloſet, as it were, or rather, indeed, into 
* the hearts of thoſe of whom he ſpeaks ; and there 
% makes him acquainted with the father, the huſband, 
5 the maſter, the friend, We ſeem to live and to con- 
© yerſe with them, and to be preſent ar their parties of 
6 pleaſure, their walks, their feaſts, their converſa- 
«© tions, Cicero ſomewhere obſerves, that in walking 
„through Athens, and the places adjacent, one could 
66 hardly advance a ſtep without meeting with ſome an- 
« cient monument mentioned in hiſtory, which recall. 
_ © ed to the imagination the remembrance of ſome great 
man of antiquity, and rendered him in a manner pre- 
* ſent. — The reading of Plutarch's Lives,“ continues 
M. Rollin, © produces a ſimilar effect, preſenting, as it 
„ were, before our eyes, the great men of 2 he 
« ſpeaks, and giving us an idea of their behaviour and 
“ manners, as lively and itrong as if we were living 
and converſing with them.” 

For this reaſon, the loſs of ſome of thoſe lives i is the 
more to be regretted, Plutarch ſhews himſelf, on all 
occaſions, to be a great painter ; and his ſtyle, though 
plain and ſimple, is nevertheleſs lively and expreſhve ; z 
but not every where equally ſupported. — Plutarch is 
cenſured for his fondneſs of ſtory-telli and, indeed, 
provided a ſtory be curious, he — 7h to introduce 
it, and to give a very minute detail of it, however re- 
mote its connection may be with the ſubject in hand. But 
his reflections are always ſenſible and pertinent. We are 
likewiſc indebted to him for having preſerved to us ſpe- 
cimens of the writings of ſome of his great men. 

Beſides the eminent hiſtorians here taken notice of, 
ſeveral others of the fame country flouriſhed in the 
times of the emperors, ſuch as Arriam, Elian, Appian, 
and Herodian ; but theſe were of an interior rank to. 


thoſe above mentioned, "7 
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Containing a ſuccinct Account of the principal 
Tranſactions in the Iſland of Sicily. | 
\ICILY is ſituated in the Mediterranean ſea, to 
8 the ſouth-weſt of Italy, from which it is ſeparated 
dy the Strait of Meſſina, about two miles and a 
half over. r . 
It is about 170 miles long, and 100 broad, and of a 
triangular form, the three angles being terminated by 
as many remarkable capes, namely, Pachinum *, to the 
ſouth; Pelorum f, to the north; and Lilybeum 4, to 
the welt, 1 a 7 
As it lies between thirty-ſeven and thirty -· nine degrees 
of northern latitude, its climate is warm, but healthful. 
—From remoteſt antiquity down to theſe times Sicily 
has been always regarded as one of the moſt fruitful 
ſpots in the world, producing corn, wine, oil, and ſilk, 
particularly the firſt, in extraordinary abundance. It 
was called the granary of ancient Rome, and with ju- 


ſtice; as that great capital of the weſtern world, when 


f Now Paſſaro. 5 + Now Faro. 1 Now Boeo. 
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in the zenith of its power, — population, de- 
pended chiefly on this © Mand Þ or its ſupplies of corn. 

The climate, the fertility, and the beauty of Sicily, con- 
ſpire to render it one of the moſt delicious countries on 

earth. But it is ſubject to one dreadful calamity, which 
proves an alloy to all its excellencies, namely a fre- 
quency of earthquakes. Theſe are ſuppoſed, and with 
much probability, to be principally occaſioned by the 
convulſions which from the. earlieſt tradition down to 
our days, have been conſtantly agitating,” though” with 
very different degrees of violence, the bowels of the 
whole iſland, but more eſpecially thoſe of Mount Etna. 
This mountain is of very great extent, being nearly 
twelve miles from the commencement of its aſcent to its 
ſummit, and is one of the largeſt voleanos in the world. 
Its eruptions are accompanied by ſevere earthquakes, by 
which the whole iſland is violently ſhaken, and many 
towns, with great numbers of the inhabitants, have been 
| ſwallowed up, and deſtroyed. In the 1 693 above fifty 
towns are ſaid to have been reduced to ruins, and more. 
than 1 50, ooo perſons to have been killed. 
The more ancient hiſtory of Sicily is obſcure and per- 
plexed. Its fruitfulneſs, and its advantageous ſituation 
nearly in the centre of the Mediterranean Sea, from 
whence the navigation to the Greek iflands, and to the 
richeſt diſtricts of Europe, of Afia Minor, and of A- 
frica, was ſhort and eaſy, naturally invited thither many 
adventurers in commerce. © Colonies of Phenicians, 
of Carthaginians, of Greeks, and of Italians, found 
means to procure eſtabliſhments thete, and built cities. 
I heſe cities became as many independent ſtates. But 
their ww 2 forms of government ſeem to have been 
extremely fluctuating; —— diſplaying the ſubli- 
meſt —.— and virtue, but oftner diſtracted by the 
folly and fury of republicaniſm; and frequently groan- 
ing under the cruel oppreſſion of LY , parcel of petty ty- 
ram. 
1 he Carthaginians in reer appear to have equi: 
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red an early footing, and to have colonized many conſi- 
derable territories in Sicily. That commercial people, 
fully ſenſible of the importance of this iſland, at length 
aſpired at the ſovereignty of the whole country. In 
this purſuit they perſiſted for many years, with va- 
rious ſucceſs, and at an immenſe expence of blood and 
treaſure: but at laſt they were entirely expelled by the 
the Romans, their rivals, and their mortal enemies. 
The firſt Greeks that paſſed over into Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Eubcea, who founded Leontium and Ca- 
tana. After them, Archias the Corinthian led a colony 
into that iſland, and became the founder of the city of 
Syracuſe, about the year before Chriſt 709. Much a- 
bout the ſame time, the foundations of 
laid by the Megareans. | 
In like manner, ſeveral Greek colonies ſettled in the 
ſouthern parts of Italy, commonly known by the name 
of Calabria ; which increaſing daily, and being joined 
by many additional colonies of Greeks, grew at laſt ſo 


conſiderable, that the country obtained the name of 
Greater Greece. 


Syracuſe was the moſt powerful city in Sicily. Hi- 
ſtory, however, has tranſmitted no memorable circum- 
ſtance regarding it during the two firſt centuries of its 
exiſtence. It only began to make a figure in the time 
of King Gelon. But, for the ſpace of 200 years after 
that period, it gave occaſion to many intereſting events. 
Of theſe we ſhall here confine ourſelves to the moſt con- 
fiderable, L | 
About the year before Chriſt 484, the Carthaginians, 
at the inſtigation of Xerxes the famous king of. Perſia, 

invaded Sicily with an army of 390,000 men, and a fleet 
of 2000 ſhips ; but this formidable army was defeated 
by Gelon, then tyrant of Syracuſe. " 

This Gelon deſerves to be ranked among the greateſt 
men. He was a native of Gela, a city on the ſouthern 
coaſt of Sicily. Upon the death of Hypocrates, tyrant 
of that place, Gelo took arms againſt his fellow-citizens, 
ſubdued them, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereign | 
> 5 authority. 
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authority. Shortly after he effected a ſimilar revolution 
at Syracuſe z where, after ſecuring himſelf in the  ſu- 
preme authority, he directed his attention to extend the 
territory of the city, and ſoon became very powerful. 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, having laid ſiege 
to the city of Himera, Gelon went to the aſſiſtance of 
his father-in-law, who defended that place; and the fa- 
ther and ſon joining their forces, gave battle to the Car- 
thaginians, gained a complete victory, and made an im- 
menſe booty. Gelon employed the greateſt part of the 
ſpoil to decorate the temples of Syracuſe ; he divided 
the priſoners with the greateſt equity; and, aſſembling 
the Syracuſans, gave them a full account of his pro- 
ecedings. By theſe means, he acquired their eſteem 
and affection to ſuch a degree, that they voluntarily be- 
' ſtowed on him the title of King. He was the firſt, 
« fays M. Rollin, whom the regal dignity rendered a 
ic better man. Hiſtorians are full of the praiſes of 
Gelon's virtues. They celebrate particularly his fince- 
rity, his exact obſervance of his promiſes and cngage- 
ments, and his careful attention to promote agriculture. 
He thought himſelf bound, as king, to defend the in- 
tereſts of the ſtate, to enforce juſtice, and-to prote& 
innocence. He embelliſhed and fortified the city, and 
increaſed its territory. He never made his power to be 
felt, except in doing good; and perſi ing in the ſame 
moderation to the end of his life, died univerſally re- 
gretted by his ſubjects, after a reign of ſeven years. 
Hiero, one of Gelon's ſons, ſucceeded him, but 
proved at firſt a king of a very different character, in- 
dulging himſelf in all his paſſions, and giving a looſe to 
violence and injuſtice. His ſubjects, therefore, regard- 
ed him as a tyrant. But being, by his delicate ſtate of 
health, expoſed to frequent indiſpoſitions, he gave way, 
on ſuch occaſions, to reflection, reſolved, at laſt, to 
change his conduct, and, with that view, invited to his 
court Simonides and Pindar, the moſt famous poets of 
his time, who, by the charms of their poetry and con- 
verſation, ſoftened, in a great nicaſure, his fierce and 
1 5 gloomy 
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derer diſpoſition; and inſpired. him with more refined 
notions of government as well as of the conduct of pri- 
vate life. . Xenophon has taken occaſion, from this cir- 
cumſtance, to compoſe a treatiſe on that important ſub- 
ject, which he has intitled. Hiero,. He dias it up in 
Se form of a dialogue between that prince and Simo 
nides. Hiero is there introduced to maintain, that 
kings and tyrants are, on many accounts, far from be- 
ing ſo happy as is commonly imagined; but, particu- 
larly, by their being almoſt neceſſarily deprived of the 
greateſt happineſs of life, namely, a true. friend. Si- 
monides, on the other fide, is made to deſcribe, in a 
very maſterly manner, the dutics of royalty; and his 
whole argument tends to demonſtrate, that a; king 
ht not to be accounted ſuch for his own. lake, but 
for that of his ſubjects. Hiero, during the remainin; 
part of his life, endeavoured, by the mildeſt and — 
engaging behaviour, to draw to his court the fineſt ge- 
niuſes of his time. He died after a reign, of e 
cr. | 
b Thraſybulus his- + ſucceeded him, and, fs 
proved a downright tyrant. . His haughty. and. 47,26 
cruel behaviour provoked: his ſubjects. to rebel a- 
gainſt him, and to beſiege him in his palace. 'Lhrafy- 
bulus was obliged to capitulate.; and to ſave his 
life, having conſented. to go into exile, he reti- 41. 
red into the country. of the. Loctians. The 8y- 
racuſans having thus recovered their liberty, erected a 
coloſſal ſtatue to Jupiter the deliverer, appointed an an- 
nual feaſt in commemoration of their deliverance, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the popular form of government. 
Dioderus Siculus mentions as having flouriſhed a- 
bout this time, one Deucetius, who was chief of the 
people, properly called Sicilians. This Deucetius, af- 
ter continuing for ſome time very powerful, and. gain- 
ing great advantages over the Syracuſans, built a fa- 
mous temple called Palici, which was made an invio- 
lable aſylum for all who were oppreſſed by a fupe- 
nor power. At laſt, however; Deucetius was. left by 
| 4 31 EIS 
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his good fortune, was utterly ruined by the loſs of a ſingle 
battle with the Syracuſans, and was thereupon deſerted by 
his troops. Doubtful of his fate, he boldly appeared in 
the market place of Syracuſe, and threw bimfelf on the 
mercy of his enemies, who, moved with pity, and 
thinking it ungenerous and inhumane to take advantage 
of his preſent misfortunes, not only gave him his h e, 
but aſſigned him a handſdme ſubſiſtencteQ. 
Syracuſe, after enjoying her liberty for more than 
"fifty years, was, about the year before Chriſt 416, at- 
tracked by the arms of the Athenians, incited to that 
war by the ambition of Alcibiades. We have already 
given a full account of the particulars of this expedition, 
which proved moſt ruinous to the Athenians. | 1 non 
Bock II. 186. et ſeqq.) A 
the abdication of Theafybulus, Pyracuſc 
406. bad been now about ſixty years in the poſſeſſion 
of her liberty; when Dionyfius, a private citi- 
zen,” formed the deſign of enſlaving his country, and of 
aſſuming the ſovereign power. This man had already 
given proofs of his courage in a war againſt the Cartha- 
' gimians, who had, for whole ages, meditated the re- 
duttion of this iſland, and had often made attempts, du- 
ring that period, to accompliſh their deſigg. 
The fruitfulneſs of Sicily, the wealth of its inhabi- 
tants, and the beauty of its cities, were ſo many allure- 
ments to the Carthaginian avatice and ambition; and, 
notwithſtanding” the unfortunate event of moſt of their 
invaſions of it, they ſteadily perſiſted in their reſolution 
to ſubdue it. Beſides S the city of Agrigen- 
tum was famous for its magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Olympian Jove, and for the riches of its citizens. 
To give us an idea of the wealth of thoſe citizens, hiſto- 
ry takes notice of one of them called Gellias, who had 
Fd his hoyſe large apartments for the reception and en- 
tertainmeg of all ſtrangers who came to the city, and 
| of every fort of cloaths, for the accom- 


ene ich of his gueſts as had occaſion for them. 
T his city; therefore, had particularly attracted the a- 


varice 
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varice of the Carthaginians, who beſieged it with ſo 
powerful an army, that they at laſt got poſſeſſion of it. 
About this time, Dionyſius conceived the defign of 
enſlaving his native city Syracuſe. With this view, he 
availed himſelf of the complaints of the other ſtates of 
Sicily againſt the Syracuſan magiſtrates ; and as he poſ- 
ſefled, in an eminent degree, the talent of eloquence, 
ſo uſeful and ſo dangerous in a republican government, 
he ſtood up in the midſt of the aſſembly of the people, 
and made an artful ſpeech, calculated to render odious 
the principal magiſtrates, whom he adviſed the people 
to. — oo In vain was he declared a mover of fedi- 
tion, and condemned to pay a ſevere fine. Encouraged 
by ſeveral citizens, he puſhed his accuſation, ſpoke with 
more freedom than before, and gave ſo lively a deſcrip- 
tion of the miſerics which the negligence of the Syra- 
cuſan magiſtrates to ſend timely ſuccours, had brought 
upon the inhabitants of Agrigentum, who were forced 
to deſert their city by night, and to fly with their wives 
and children, that the Syracuſans immediately de- 
poſed thoſe magiſtrates, and elected Dionyſius chief ma- 
giſtrate in their place. e. Ty 
his firſt ſucceſs increaſed his hopes: And as an u- 
ſurper never heſitates to practiſe every art, however cri- 
minal, to effectuate his deſigns, he next applied him- 
ſelf to ſupplant the generals of the army, employing for 
that purpoſe every ſpecies of fraud and deceit. He told 
the people, that, inſtead of making ule of foreign 
troops, it was much more natural and ſafe. to truſt their 
defence to their on countrymen ; and for that pur- 
poſe to recall ſuch of them as were living in exile. This 
advice was the more attentively liſtened to, as the Sy- 
racuſans were then alarmed at the conqueſts of the Car- 
thaginians. But the intention of Dionyſius, in propo- 
ſing this meaſure, Was to create to himſelf ſo many ad- 
herents of thoſe exiles, who ſhould by that means owe 
their reſtoration tq him, and would therefore be in- 
clined from. gratitude to ſupport his intereſts. The 


* * 
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people aſſented to bis arguments, and ordered the exiles 


0 be recalled. 

Soon after, the Syracuſans bein applied to for aſſiſt 
ance by the 3 of Gela, 18 nt Dionyſius to their 
relief, who ſerved them with ſuch zeal and effect, that 

=. beſtowed on him the higheſt marks of gratitude 
N and attachment. On returning to Syracuſe, Dionyfius 
counterfeited the appearance of a man overwhelmed by 
diſtreſs and affliction; and at laſt informed the people, 
that he had made a diſcovery of a treaſonable corre- 
ſpondence between their generals and Himilco, com- 
mander of the Carthaginians. This 333 diſcovery 
cr ated in the minds of the people the utmoſt anxiet 
and. conſternation. ' Many cried out, that Dionyſius 
. 'ought to be immediately created commander in chief, 
as the danger appeared to admit of no delay. The mul- 
titude, accordingly, ever blind to caufes and conſe- 
quences, and only regardful of the preſent, inſtantl 
choſe him commander in chief. with abſolute power, 
though many of the moſt prudent and wiſeſt citizens 
were of opinion, that by ſuch a ſtep they could it in ef- 
fect give away their liberty. 
Dionyſius fully determined to ſecure himſelf in his 
po wer, and to render ineffeQtual any change of the pu- 
lic diſpoſition, proſected another artifice, for perſuading 
his countrymen to appoint him guards. Going there- 
fore into the city Leontium, where there was a Syracu- 
fan Sion. certain perſons employed for that purpoſe 
created a tumult. Dionyſus cried out, that there was 
a conſpiracy againſt his life, and affected to fly for ſafe- 
ty to the citadel, which he had garriſoned by ſoldiers 
firmly attached to his intereſts. An affembly' of the 
people being called, Dionyſius deſcribed to them in a 
moſt affecting manner the danger he had run, and en- 
treated them to permit him to chuſe a guard c of 600 men 
for the ſecurity, of his perſon. His requeſt is granted; 
and; inſtead of ' 600, he chuſes 1000 ſoldiers, by way 
of lifeguard, whom, as well as his foreign troops, he 
e:1g2g%s to his ſervice by the moſt liberal promiſes, He 


then 
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then ſends to Gela for a part of the garriſon, and aſ- 
' ſembles-the'fugitives and exiles. Thus reinforced, the 
inhabitants of Syracuſe were no longer able to reſiſt 
him. Making therefore his public entry into the 
city, followed by all his retinue, he at length throws. oft 
the maſk, and ſhews his countrymen that obedience 
now is their only ſafety. Every heart is thereupon ſeiz- 
ed with terror, and Dionyſius ſees himſelf maſter of the 
moſt powerful city of Sicily. | | 
The beginnings of his reign, however, were not bes 
from diſturbance, and his ambition was very nigh coſt- 
ing him his head. Dionyſius had marched to the relief 
of Gela, which was beſieged by the Carthaginians ; but 
finding himſelf unable to oppoſe the enemy, he ordered 
the inhabitants to abandon the city in the night, and ac- 
companied them, to cover their retreat. In this march 
he narrowly eſcaped being cut off by ſome of the Syra- 
cuſan horſemen, who made a deſperate attack upon him 
for that purpoſe ; but, luckily for the tyrant, were re- 
pulſed. The danger, however, did not end there. 
Thoſe horſemen, on being diſappointed in their firſt de- 
ſign, rode forwards to the city, attacked Dionyſius's , 
palace, plundered it, and abuſed his wife. But things 
Toon aſſumed a different appearance. Dionyſius pu 
ing on to Syracuſe in. the night, with an eſcort of 500 
men, defeated and cut in pieces a body of the citizens 
who attempted to oppoſe his entry, in revenge put to 
the ſword all that came in his way, and gave up the 
houſes of his enemies to be plundered. 

The full extent of his treaſon ſoon became ap- 
parent. His countrymen perceived, that to ſup- 404. 
port his uſurpation, he had concluded an alliance 
with the Carthaginians, who intimated to them by a 
herald, that if they had a mind to obtain a peace, their 
city muſt remain ſubje& to the power . 1 
The tyrant having now gotten the better of all opp: 
tion, inflicted on the Syracuſans all the horrors and pi 
ſeries of tyranny. Senſible of their hatred, and of the 
danger which conſtantly threatened * life, he reſolved 


e 
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to ſacriſice to is. ſafety every thing that gave him the 
| ; Itudying to inlpire. Cows py i pu- 
ifhmentaplngh;be dall ip G lgd, Hehe 


, * hoo ny me E citi- 
zevs, burning Others, and. $ — * $ putting 
4 death. perigns of. eyery.age.” 


of -Eyery. en. 
this San Plutarch Obſervet, t that ſach pruel ty- 
rants; ape from timg to time, ſet over nations.by.the un- 
exring diſpoſition, of of the e e re 
them for their, wickedneſs ls and. impiety, Wort 301. 
Dionyſius, after intimidating the, Syracuſans into 
ſubjection by his cruelty, heganſto take e ;meaſures 
for his future erm e Ang p 1 partic 
to fortify that part of the city called the iſland 
in caſe of neceſſity, might; race by, yay of refuge. 
Then he turned his thoughts to ther ſuhguinggof ſuch 
of the inhabitants of Sicily as, ſtill remained fc; and 
for that purpoſe geſolved to belege he gty,lerbeſina. 
But this project had almoſt pro thin. The 
mae e A hem he ha had armed withy,a,iew of 
; af itheir, aſüſtance in this undertaking, find- 
ing ane er in condition to vingdicate they baren of 
their country: revolted+ om, the, tyrant, ed him 
inthe Epipeli, anduſet a, pricę on Wade Here- 
upon Diony{ws, being likewiſe, deſerted byahisa foreign 
auxiiarics, thought; Timlelf, abſolutely. — —.— to 
avoid falling into the hands of his, enemies, cceived 
the Veſigg f putting, an end, to his, life. -,, But from 
. relolution he was diſſuaded hy one egf his 
friends; named Philip. Diony ſuis, thereferę, f entreats 
permiſſion al kde Syracuſans to departi fm] the city 
with his gamify which they were, nqt. imp 


le e- 
nough. te grant, but likewiſe complied vath; angther re- 
quaſt of, che atytant, a4 eh on. with vg veſſels 
wherein tor traxſport his effesa, lan 5d3 %% ũ in. 
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adjacent, to come to his relief. The Carthaginians re- 
ſolved to ſu him; and 1200 of them marching to- 
wards Syracuſe, overpowered all oppoſition, and effect- 
ed their junction with Dionyſus. This ſudden reverſe 
of fortune diſeouraged the Syracuſans; and Dionyſius 
having made a fally on the beſiegers, and cut off a 
number of them, obliged the ſurvivors to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to diſperſe. - Finding himſelf now ſuperior to his 
enemies, he ſent word to thoſe who had fled, that they 
might peaceably return to the city, for he frankly for- 
gave what had paſſed. Perceiving, however, that the Sy- 
racuſans were not to be truſted, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to employ every precaution for his ſafety, and 
therefore took the opportunity of the enſuing harveſt to 
ſeize on. all their arms. Then he fitted out a powerful 
fleet, enliſted a great number of foreign troops, and re- 
ſolved to attempt ſome enterpriſe that might increaſe his 
power; for which, indeed, he poſſeſſed all the requiſite 
courage and ability. With this view, he quickly redu- 
ced Naxus, Catana, and Leontium, and chaſtifed ſome 
of the neighbouring cities which had attempted to op- 
poſe his progreſs. WET ac era en 
Dionyſius had now conceived the deſign of ruining 
the Carthaginian power in Sicily, and began to make 
vaſt preparations for putting his deſign in execution. 
In the firſt place, he enticed to Syracuſe, by the means 
of great encouragement, a multitude of workmen, {kil- 
ful in preparing every thing neceſſary for a powerful ar- 
mament ; and that their work might proceed with more 
diligence and "regularity, he eſtabliſhed proper inſpect- 
ors and overſeers; frequently beſtowed, with his own 
hand, conſiderable rewards on thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt by their induſtry and ſkill; and uſed to 
converſe with them with great familiarity. All the ſtreets 
of Syracuſe were thronged with artificers ;- and nothing 
Was to be heard but the noiſe of their work. In à very 
ſhort while, therefore, a prodigious quantity of arms of 
every kind were prepared, and a great number of gal- 
lies built, fome of three, ſome of fire benches of oars ; 
W - 10 
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ſo, that he ſoon had a fleet of 200 gallies completely 
fitted out; and a number of warlike engines corre- 


ſponding to his other preparation: 


After finiſning his naval armament, Dionyſius | began 


next to raiſe, an army. The large pay offered by him, 
inticed ſoldiers to Syracuſe; from all quarters, partieu- 
larly from Greece; and Dionyſius omitted no means to 
gain the affection of thoſe ſoldiers; .. Of late, indeed, he 
was become quite a new man in every reſpect. In- 
ſtead of the cruel, imperious, and deſpotie tyrant, he 


was now the humane, generous, merciful prince; and 


his preſent conduct effaced all ane of, _ * 


behaviour. | 
Io remove, as far as pollible, every obſtacle 9 bis 
great deſign, he endeavoured to conciliate the friendſhip 


of two powerful cities, Rhegium and Meſſina. Then 


he hethought himſelf of providing an heir to his throne; 
and, with that view, contracted a double marriage, ta- 
king to wife both Ariſtomache, the daughter of one of 


the richeſt citizens of Syracuſe, and Doris, the dau 
ter of a Locrian of diſtindtion. Ariſtomache was ſi 


to the famous Dion, for whom his brother in- law — 
conceived ſuch a high eſteem, and ſo ſtrong a friend- 


ſhip, that he gave orders to furniſh him with whatever 


money he ſhould demand. Dion was a man of a lofty, 


noble ſoul, and had contracted a ſtrong reliſh for the philo- 
ſophy and converſation of Plato; who, in the courſe — his 
travels, had halted ſome time at Syracuſe. Dion took 
all the opportunities that the. great confidence and cre- 


dit repoſed in him by Dionyſius preſented, to give that 


prince ſuch counſel as he thought he ſtood in need of. 
All the preparatons for war being now finiſhed, Dio- 

nyſius acquainted the Syracuſans with his intentions o 

declaring war againſt the Carthaginians; and, at the 


ſame time, laid before them his motives for ſo great an 


undertaking; namely, that the Carthaginians had been 
always the profeſſed enemies of the Greeks 3 and that 
both the honour. and the interelt of the Greek citics 


called loudly for their deliverance from the yoke of bar- 


2 * barians. 
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barians. The Syracufans very highly applauded the 
| magnanimous intentions of Dionyfius ; immediately be. 


gan hoſtilities, by putting to death, and plundering the 
effects of all the Carthaginizans found in their city, and 
diſpatched a herald to C to make a public deela» 
ration of the war. This piece of news greatly alarmed 
the mans, who were the more affected by it, 
that they had lately ſuffered much by a plague. They 
were not, however, diſcouraged; But made prepara- 
tions for a vigorous defence. 

Dionyſus had already a powerful army on foot, a- 
mounting to 80, ooo foot, and 3000 horſe, which was 
| beſides daily increaſing ; and his fleet conſiſted of 200 
gallies. At the fight of ſo formidable an army. moſt 
of the Carthaginian cities in Sicily voluntarily opened 
their gates to the Syracuſans; but ſome of them reſol- 
ved to ſtand a fiege. On the other hand, the Carcha- 
ginian general, Imileo, diſpatched againſt Syracuſe a 
ſmall ſquadron of ten gallies, which entering the har- 
bour in the night, deftroyed a good number of ſhips. 
Dionyſus was, in the mean time, employed in beſieging 
Metya, which made a very obſtinate reſiſtance. But 
having taken it at laſt, he put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, and gave the city up to be plundered. | 

The Carthaginians aſſembling all their troops, advan- 
ced towards Palermo, with a land- army of Zoo, ooo 
foot, and 4000 horſe, and a fleet of 400 gallies. With 
theſe powerful forces, Imilco laid ſiege to Meflina, and 
took it after a very brave defence on the part of the be- 
fieged. Dionyſus, unable to make head againſt an ar- 
my ſo much ſuperior to his own, was deſerted by many 
of his allies, and obliged to retreat to Syracule, Having, 
in the mean time, levied freſh troops, Dionyſius once 
more took the field. Imilco having — himſelf 
from his fleet, Dionyſius gave orders to his admiral, 
Leptinus, immediately to attack the Carthaginian fleet; 
but this attempt proved 3 unfortunate. Leptinus 
was ſoon ſurrounded by the faperior number of the Car- 
thaginian 'gallies ; and Mago, who commanded them, 
cut in Piccgs ſuch of the Syracufans as endeayoured to 
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ſave themſelves by ſwimming. In this engagement, 'the 
Syracuſans loſt more than 20, oo men, and n of 
100 gallies. 

Dionyſius, on receiving the news of this defeat, re- 
turned in haſte to Syracuſe. } Imilco,. after ſpending 
ſome time in reſitting his fleet, and allowing his army to 
repoſe themſelves, ſailed towards Syracuſe, and entered 
the harbour with an air of triumph; while his land ar- 
my marched up to the city on the land ſide, and offered 
battle to the Syracuſans, who dared not to accept the 
challenge. Imilco, therefore, meeting with no reſiſt- 
ance, laid waſte the country, made himſelf maſter of 
the ſuburb of Acradina, and prepared to beſiege the 
city. But while he lay encamped before Sy 2 Po- 
lyxenus, one of Dionyſus's brothers- in- law, arrives to 
his aſſiſtance with thirty ſhips. The Syracuſans there- 
upon reſume their courage, attack the Carthaginian 
fleet, and: aſter a ſnarp engagement, take eighty af their 
gallies, and re-enter their city in triumph. 

Dionyſius happened to be abſent from the city, taking 
meaſures for a proper ſupply of proviſions at the time of 
this engagement. Ihe Syracuſans, emboldened by 
their ſucceſs, formed the deſign of ſhaking off the ty- 
rant's yoke. But Dionyſius arriving in the mean time, 
congratulates with the Syracuſans on their good for- 
tune; and aſſures them, — he will take rack meaſures 
as ſhall very ſoon bring the war to a happy concluſion. 
At the very time, however, that he is giving them theſe 
flattering hopes, one ot the citizens, named Theodorus, 
a man of a daring, impetuous diſpoſition, ſtands up, 
and makes a ſpeech-to the aſſembly, wherein, after de- 
ſeribing to them in a liv cly manner the various inſtances 
of tyranny committed by Dionyſius, and the cruel op- 
preſſion under which he had made the Syracuſans to 
groan, ke exhorts all preſent. inſtantly to aſſert their li- 
berty. But Pharacides, the Lacedemonian, who com- 
manded the fiect, ſtanding up next, deſires the aſſembly 
to advert, that his countrymen had ſent him thither to 
aſliſt the Syracuſans and Dionyſius, not to make war on 
Dionyſius, This ſpeech cooled the ardour of the con- 

ſpirators, 
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ſpirators, and threw them into very great conſtetnation'; : 
- for they did not doubt, that Dionyfius- would very 
edily make them feel the effects of his reſentment. 
Bor they were happily miſtaxen. Dionyſius had alrea- 
dy learned, by experience, that ſevere meaſures tended 
rather to irritate, than to reclaim; and had reſolved, for 
the future, to endeavour to make himſelf to be beloved, 
and not feared, by his ſubjects. On this occaſion, 
«therefore, he ſtudied, by a mild and complaiſant beha- 
viour, and, by the force of preſents, to gain the affec- 
tion of the people, even going ſo far as to invite a 
of them to eat at his table. | 
The affairs of the Carthaginians were now in a 
very bad ſituation, the plague having broken out in 
their army. The Syracuſans taking advantage of this 
unbappy cireumitance, attacked them by ſea and land, 
threw them into the „ cateſt diſorder, ſunk many of 
their ſhips, and made a Ireadful ſlaughter im their camp. 
Imilco, deſirous of ſaving the remains of his troops, of- 
fered Dionyſius a great tum of money, for permiſſion to 
depart in peace with ſuch of his ſhips and ſoldiers as yet 
remained. But Dionyſius refuſed to grant ſuch per- 
miſſion, except ſo far as regarded the natives of Car- 
© thage alone. Imilco, therefare;” being obliged to leave 
the reſt behind, the Syracuſans, the following night, 
again attacked the camp»-of the miferable. barbarians, 
ho finding themſelves betrayed by Imilco, betook them- 
ſelves to flight, but were moſtly cut in pieces by the Sy- 
- racuſans. Thus was humbled the pride of the Cartha- 
- ginianis, at the very time when. they entertained the moſt 
3 hopes of ſubduing the whole wand of Sicily. 
hough the Carthaginians were nqw diſperſed, and 
quiet was thereby reſtored to Syracuſe; vet Dionyſius 
- was far from tffjoying the general m, üring in con- 
ſtant dread of attempts againſt his life. As he diſtruſted 
the foreign troops in his ſervice, he placed them in Le- 
ontium, and committed the rare of his perſon to a troop 
if flaves, hom he had ſet at liberty. 
” was about this time that the. Gaus, who ha 4 iately 
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burrit Rome) ſent anbaſſadors to make an alliance with 
Dionyſius, who happened then to be in Italy, where ha- 
ving guinedoh great victory over the! Greeks of that 
country andi taken many of them priſoners, he ſet them 
alli at liberty ranſom, and by that act of genero- 
ſity made ſo many firm and zealous friends of them. 
Dionyſius entertained à violent refentment againſt the 
inbhbitants of Rhegium, for the provoking anſwer they 
nad returut dʒ uon he begged of them to give him ſome 
lady of their city tobe his wite. They told his ambaſſador, 
chat they could! let him have no other than the daughter 
of their public exetutioner, ho, if he pleaſed, was at 
his ſertöce. In revenge Dionyſius laid ſiege to their 
city: Ihe beſieged findi Ane unable to reſiſt 
him; propoſed terus of capitulation. But Dionyſius 
mtending to ruim them entirely, refuſed to raiſe the fiege, 
exctpt on condition of their paving him à ſum amount- 
ing toi ntur L 803060 ing; of their delering up 
to him ali:theirdbips ; and of their putting into his hands 
irop»holtages./ After having by theſe means diſabled 
thom from making any greatir he contrived ſome 
puetence for attacking them anew- the following year, 
when he again/befieged their city. The inhabitants per- 
cri ving that the tyrant aimed at nothing leſs than their 
utter deſtrutlion, defended themſelves with great obſti- 
2 after ſuſtaining the ſiege for eleven months, 
being at laſt reduced to all the horrors of famine, 
88. they were forced to ſurrender at diſeretion. By 
1 190 this/time the inhabitants! were half dead of hun- 
gerz hand preſented the moſt meagre ghaſtiy figures i- 
mat mubleo. Dionyſius made 600 of them priſoners, 
arid obliged fuck of them as had any money or effects 
remainingato pay him a ranſom. Butqhis! cruelty did 
nat ſlopi there: He reſolved to take vengtance on Phy- 
enen e 7 de- 
feen he hadomide.: He therefote cauſod the fon f 
chat ficer-to —— to the ſea in 
his fither's-Ggin and thencordered the farher himſelf 
eee {town ;/ 10 be infulted in the 


moſt 
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moſt ſhocking manner p:and then to be thrown into the 
ſea likewiſe. 511 8 20 0) got! bangzꝗqq, Ml oil (1:0 „ 


The extraordinary paſfiom of Dionyſius for poetry and 
the Belles Lettres has beets particularly noticed by: hiſto- 


rians, ho tell us; that he took very grtat delight in the 


converſation of men of | wang my may remar 
fond of the arts and ſciences. 80 far, ne doubt, hi 
taſte was highly commendable. Aan e cen his love 
of poetry to a-ridiculous height; affecting to compoſe 
himſelf, without poſſeſſing any of — talents; 

and diſcovering greater joy at having written a few ſtu. 
pid verſes, than at obtaining the moſt important victory. 
It is bardly poſſible to carry this ſpecies of folly toſa 
higher pitch than Dionyſius did. He emplByed his time 


in compoſing tragedies, inſiſted that his neces; ſhould 
be called 9 and would ſuffer no om on 


petitor 
that point. So that he may be ſaid to have exerciſed 


his tyranny even over the mind. For à mam of his high 
rank to imagine, that his honour was concerned in be- 
ing accounted a ſine poet, was certainly an inſtance of 
folly greatly to be pitied; and he ſurely did not reflect, 
that ſome talents which are highly eſtimable in a private 
perſon, may ill become a prince, eſpecially, if he piques 
himſeif on excolling in them. As all courts abound: in 
flatterers, Dionyſius found many perſons about his, who 
encouraged his ridiculous vanity in this partitular, by 


beſtowing the moſt me nnn. on all his i 


poetical ons. '9 

But not fatisfied with being tho ogkt — Sl 
his own: kingdom, be defired — his fame might — 
ſpread: abroad; and for that perpoſe diſpatched his bro- 


ther Thearides to the. Olympic games to contend in his 


name, for the priae GE of the chariot races; 
that his merit in the poeticab way might be publiſhed in 
that great aſſambly of all the: Grrcks. But ihe ſucrefs 
was very far from anſwering hib expefkations. For tho” 
his Nat wh pitched on a man of a moſt agverable vo, 
and ho was very ſleillfuloati beſtowing ut derſes all the 


graces of ciacutim to read the poems of Dionyſius, | 
| 3 
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an ungovernable impetuoſity, and 
| pieces againſt the goal, | 


voked at the poet Philoxenus for declaring 


Srace rn 
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the audience quickly diſcovered their real merit, hiſſed 
without ceremony thoſe dense of compoſitions, and 


5 Frey merr Y pt the expence of the poetical talents 


Dionyſus, Nor was he more fortunate in his cha- 


riot · races. His horſes being as unſkilful in that exerciſe 


as their maſter was in the art ot bete ran off with 
oke the chariot | in 


The bad ſucceſs of his poems at the Olyinple games 


by no means cured Dionyfius of his folly. He believed 
himſelf to be as excellent a poet as ever. His conceit 
on this point was ſo extravagant, that it was not only 
very dangexous for any perſon to cenſure his compoſi- 
tions; but even not to appear full of admiration when 


he read them, In. this reſpe& his courtiers perfectly 
complied with his humovr, But he: was . ſo pro- 
is ſenti- 

ents too freely about one of his pieces, that he order- 
A him to be thrown into priſon. In conſequenee, how- 


ever, of the carneſt interceſſion. of all the firſt people 
at court, the honeſt, poet was ſoon releaſed from his 
. E s bein extremely deſirous of 
procuring the approbation of his brother poet, inſiſted 


with Philoxenus the very day he was ſet at liberty, when 


he happened to be at table with him, to give his opi- 
nion of what” he eſteemed his belt” piece. But Philox- 
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um into a kind of fury, which he vented 

on ſome of s beſt fri jends, "whom "be accuſed of com- 
bining with ws whs had fuined his reputation ; 1 
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wards he made ſeveral attempts to drive the B | ' 
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and his cruelty reflect great diſhonour on his ogy 
He ſhewed himſelt on many occaſions to be a, man a 
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manner on the golden beard of Eſculapius, which he 
Aikewiſe took away, ſaying, that it was improper for the 
fon of Apollo to have a beard, while his father was 
without one. As the ſilver tables which he found in 

the temples bore this inſcription, © To the good gods,” 

he uſed to ſay, that it was but juſt to profit by their 
goodneſs. He even boaſted of his impiety ; for Cicero 
tells us, that as Dionyſius was once returning with a fa- 
vourable wind to Syracuſe, after plundering the temple 
of Proſerpine at Locri, he defired his friends to obſerve, 
„ what a favourable voyage the gods beſtowed on the 
< impious.“ 

Dionyſius paid very dear for his dignity and ſovereign 
power, by the conſtant apprehenſion in which he lived. 
To ſecure his life, he had recourſe to the moſt extraor- 
dinary precautions. Hiſtory takes notice of ſome of theſe. 
We are informed, for example, that he always wore a 
coat of mail under his robe; and that he ſpoke to the 
people of Syracuſe from the top of a tower. Hearing 
that his barber boaſted of having permiſſion to put his 
razor on the tyrant's throat, he caui.d him to be put 
to death, and obliged: his own daughters to ſhave him. 
But when they were grown up, thinking it unfafe to 
truſt the razor even in their hands, he found out the 
expedient of ſingeing his beard with nut-ſhells. His 
bed was ſurrounded by a wide and deep ditch, over 
which was a draw-bridge ; and every night, after care- 
fully examining all the corners of his chamber, and pro- 

y ſecuring the door, he uſed 'to remove the draw- 
ridge before retiring to reſt. His treatment of Da- 
mocles, who uſed to tell him that he was the happieſt 
man in the world, is well known. He defired him to 
fit down at a table covered with the moſt magnificent 
and delicate difhes, in a chamber filled with the ſweeteſt 
perfumes, where he was attended by a number of ſlaves 
ready to obey the ſmalleſt fignal ; but behold, directly 
above his head hung a naked ſword by a fingle hair! 
Could there in effect be a more lively image of the ſitu- 
ation of a tyrant ?. But it is fit to oblerve, that * 
I 18 
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ſius took theſe: extraotdinary methods to ſecure his life, 
only in the oft his reign, and before his pr 
was nw eſtabliſned, when alarmed by daily © conſpirs- 
cies. torwards he-cofverſed wu his Lene | 
moſt 1 familiar mannor 3 and was AlwAD of 
acceſs to every badyir mf gt ft v6 57 aol 

Dionyſus the younger was the ſon of [Dionyſmis: | 
elder, by Doris of -Lacri, The Sytacuſans now of -a 
long while accuſtomed to ſubj admitted him 
peaceably to aſſume the ſovereign power that had been 
enjoyed by his father, Who, it . be acknowiedg 


ed, 
had reſcued Sicily from the Carthaginian yokey and had 
greatly augmented. the.naval — ob-the- 
But the ſon was as peaceably diſpoſed'as the father had 
been attivenrand enterpriſing, leſs indeed the effoct af 
wiſdom and moderation, than of his natural indolen ce 
| Ino the beginning of hig reign, Dion; uf whom we 
have madecigme mention already, though it his duty as 
brother un- law to the father; to aſſiſt the {on with his 
ferviee; ani cEjj; and thertſore, offt red toi take tho 
command? of ian expedition into Africa ta ſdert che 
ſtormo with Which the Carthaginiang: dem threatcriing 
Sicihy. | of Dion was by nomeans telitheid 


Thi 
by the otliericnurtiers by whom he was envied and *dits 
liked. A ſttiking duſtance of a very general truth, thata 
man at dur not always at Iberer todo the goodbbe 
deſires. on Perliaps this maxim held morm true at che 
court i Dionyſins, than at any other. For it was: + 
poſed of a paract of young debauchees, who ſtudi 
keep thatiprince-immerſed in efferninacy: and flotiyand 
whothy employed in the moſt ſhameful pleaſures. Wie 
are told that metimes they wold keep their yo 
prinetii gagagedrin an unintermitting ſetne of riot 
intoxicatioci fdr months together. Thee churtiots 'pracs 
tiſed;/ithenofbre;cevery! artito-exaſporats Diomyſius againſt 
Dion, hh YH prefented las an inpertinent cęhſu- 
rer and inulay bAdtlãs true inbedi that Den 
was a ma] Hg οννν uicaband pry ures bland 
that his moſt intimate m_ complained:of the ſovacity 
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of his temper. This did not, however, prevent him 
from being highly eſteemed on account of his great abi- 
lities, and the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. Dion 
thought that the moſt eſſential ſervice he could at pre- 
ſent render either to his country or to his prince, was to 
cultivate the underſtanding of Dionyſius, who, though 
his education had been much neglected, was not void of 
parts; to inſpire him with juſt ideas of virtue, honour, 
and the other moſt important duties of life ; and to con- 
ne& him with men of genius and integrity, who might 
inſtru& him in an agreeable manner, and as it were by 
ſtealth. Dion, therefore, began this commendable 
work with giving Dionyſins 'a very advantageous ac- 
count of the fine parts of Plato, at that time in great re- 
nown, deſcribing him not only as a man of wonderful 
| ius, but as a moſt agreeable companion, and a pro- 
Land ſtateſman. By theſe means he. inſpired Dionyſius 
with an earneſt defire to be acquainted with that excel- 
lent philoſopher. 
- Dionyſus accordingly diſpatched ſeveral meſſengers to 
invite the philoſopher to his court. But Plato, who was 
not ignorant of that prince's real character, was ex- 
tremely backward to comply with this invitation, from a 
belief, that his leſſons would have but little effect upon 
him. — Dion at laſt, who had been a ſcholar of the phi- 
loſopher's, was obliged to join his requeſt to that of the 
prince; and he ſhewed Plato fo clearly the great need 
in which Dionyſius ſtood of his inſtructions, that he at 
laſt conſented to undertake the j journey, and accordingly 
ſet out for Sicily. . Dionyſius received the philoſopher 
with every mark of honour, and reſpe&; and treated 
him with the greateſt kindneſs. But a wiſe prince in- 
deed cannot put too high a value on a man capable of 
inſtructing him in his duty, and of telling him the truth. 
The poſſeſlion of ſuch a man is a treaſure of ineſtimable 
value. 
Plato aſſiduouſiy applied himſelf to fulfil the buſineſs 
for which he had come into Sicily, and by his-mild and 
inſinuating behaviour ſoon gained the confidence of Di- 


onyſius, 


on. 
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onyſius, inſpired him with a love of virtue, and made 
him ſenſible how unworthy his paſt conduct had been of 
a king, who ought to be uniformly employed about the 
happineſs of his, people. His inclinations, therefore, 
took a different turn, and he now ſtudied nothing ſo 
much as to be acquainted with his duty. - Capable at 
length of diſtinguiſhing men of genius, he took no plea« 
ſure in any other company ; and from the converſation 
of ſuch men, he ſoon learned ſeveral of the moſt va- 
luable branches of knowledge. His courtiers, a ſet of 
men who apply themſelves principally to copy after their 
maſter, quickly followed his example ; by which means 
the ſtudy of arts and ſciences became the ruling taſte at 
the court of Dionyſius. That prince contracting inſen- 
ſibly the habit of reflection, employed his attention a- 
bout the duties of royalty, and for that purpoſe applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory, which furniſhed him with 
many examples of princes, who had excelled both in 
the ſcience, and in the practical part likewiſe of govern- 
ment. | N | . 

The courtiers were not alarmed while Dionyſius con- 
fined himſelf to the ſtudy of the fciences. But percei- 
ving, that in conformity to the leſſons of Plato, he had 
reſolved to diſcharge the duties of his ſtation himſelf, 
and to examine every thing by the rules of his own 
judgement, they began to dread his becoming tao clear- 
ſighted, and therefore exerted their utmoſt efforts to 
break off his intercourſe with Plato. They, in the firſt 
place, openly declared their ſuſpicion, that a deſign was 
formed of inſpiring him with a love of philoſophy, to 
give him a diſguſt at the crown, infinuating that Dion 
would not be diſpleaſed to advance to the regal dignity, 
in his place, one of his nephews, ſons of the late king by 
his ſiſter Ariſtomache. They next endeavoured to de- 
preciate Plato in the opinion of Dionyſius, telling him, 
that the philoſopher ſtudied to acquire an unbecoming 
aſcendant over him; and that he engaged him in a 
- courſe.of life unſuitable to his rank, and to his years : 
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and laſtly, to render Dion ſuſpected, they adviſed him 
to take meaſures for the ſecurity of his throne and life. 
Theſe and many other infinuations: of the fame kind 
had but too great an effect on the weak mind of Diony- 
ſius, and ſoon rendeted him extremely ſuſpicious. Ha- 
ving fo far gained their point, the — to complete 
their deſign, next put in practice a moſt abominable im- 
poſture, by forging letters in the name of Dion to the 
Carthaginian ambaſladors, adviſing the ambaſſadors 
that, when they had a mind to treat with Dionyſius, 
they ſhould call him, Dion, to aſſiſt at the conferences, 
becauſe he could be of ſervice in procuring them-a more 
advantageous and durable peace. Fheſe letters having 
deen ſecretly ſhewn to Dionyſius, were to him ſufficient 
evidence againſt Dion, whom he ordered to be imme- 
diately apprehended, and carried to Italy. "Theſe 
ar- 
ing in a little while after in the Peloponneſe, all 
his money and effects to a very conſiderable amount, 
were, by permiſſion of the tyrant, ſent thither to bim by 
his relations. 

Dionyſius next deſired Plato to remove to the citadel, 
under pretence of doing him honour, but in reality to 
prevent his following Dion. For, according to Plutarch, 
that prince entertained a ſort of tyrannical regard for 
Plato, deſiring to engroſs his whole affection himſelf, 
and unwilling that the philoſopher ſhould eſteem Dion 
more than him. A war breaking out about this time 
againſt ' Dionyſius, very luckily furniſhed Plato with 
@ plauſible pretence for defiring to be ſent back to 
Greece. Dionyſius at taking leave preſſed him to ac- 
cept of many vgluable 2 which, however, the 
Phi * 1 obſtinately refuſed. | 

Plato was returning, on obe avcubon; to his na- 
tive untyy;' be happened at Olympia te fall in with 
otrtain foreigners, among whom he lodged for ſome 
time.: Though the philoſopher told them his name, on 
their firſt meeting, the foreigners, from his plain unaf- 
4e&ed behaviour and cenverſation, were far from ſut- 


petting 
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Qing that he was the famous Plato, of whom they had 
eard ſuch extraordinary things. This is a very ſtriking 
proof of the fingular modeſty of Plato, and plainly 
ſhews us, that he was far from making a parade of his 
knowledge, or of agitating in common converſation any 
of the queſtions handled by him in the academy. But 
on the preſent occffion his ſelf. love was amply recom- 
penſed ; for theſe foreigners having accompanied. him 
to Athens, and lodged for ſome time in his houſe, at 
laſt begged the favour of him to introduce them to the 
celebrated philoſopher of his name. Plato then finding 
it impoſlible to conceal himſelf any longer, told them, 
ſmiling, that he himſelf was the man whom they deſired 
Dion having gone to live ſome time at Athens, ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with the philoſopher 
Speuſippus, the nephew and ſcholar of Plato, a man 
who knew perfectly how to unite the pureſt principles 
of philoſophy with the eaſe and politenefs of common 
life. 1 
Dion, while at Athens, defrayed the expence of the 
public games, which it fell to Plato's turn to exhibit. 
He afterwards viſited ſeveral other of the cities of 
Greece, ftudying by all means to cultivate the acquaint- 
- ance and converſation of ſuch of the citizens as were 
beſt acquainted with the nature of the conſtitution of 
each particular ſtate ; and he was every where received 
with the higheſt marks of diſtinction. | 


Dionyſius, apprehenſive leſt Plato, on his departure, 


ſhould depreciate him in the opinion of the Greeks, to 
ſhew that he ſtill retained his love of letters, invited to 
his court the moſt learned men of Italy, with whom he 
affected to hold frequent converſations, in which he 
took every opportunity to diſplay his own learning, by 
repeating the leſſons he had received from Plato, on 


various ſubjects of philoſophy. But his ſtock was ſoon. 


exhauſted, He began now to perceive the advantages 
reſulting to him from the ſociety of Plato, and grew 
| very 
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very deſirous of prevailing on that philoſopher to return 
to court, and practiſed every means for that effect. 
How much to be pitied are men of ſuch an inconſiſtent 
character] the object whereof they are fond to-day, 
they diſlike — and the whole train of 1 | 
conduct is governed by whim and Caprice. 
Dionyſius wrote to all his acquaintance, and; amon 

the reſt, even to Dion himſelf, entreating them to ong 
their endeavours to perſuade Plato to gratify his deſire 
of another viſit from him; and Plato at laſt was pre- 
vailed on, though with the utmoſt reluctance, to grant 
him that ſatisfaction. I doubt the behaviour of that ce- 
lebrated philoſopher may not in this inſtance appear al- 
together ſo prudent, as from his character might have. 
been expected. Two gallies were diſpatched by Dio- 
nyſius to bring Plato to Syracuſe, where, as ſoon as 
he arrived, that prince treated him with all imaginable 
reſpect, and made him his principal confidant. - But 
Plato, zealous to effectuate the recal of Dion, which 
Dionyſius had previouſly engaged to grant, began to 
urge that ſubject, and preſſed it on ſeveral different oc- 
caſions; but Dionyſius as often declined, under various 
pretences, to comply with his defire. This behaviour 


quickly produced a | miſunderſtanding between the 


prince and the philoſopher ;- but both were careful to con- 
cal their real ſentiments from the world. At laſt, how- 
ever, Dionyſius unable to reſtrain himſelf any longer, 
ordered all the lands belonging to Dion to be ſold, and 
applied the price of them to his own uſe. - Then he 
commanded lodgings to be provided for Plato without 
the caſtle, and among the guards, to whom the philo- 
ſopher was very obnoxious, on' account of his frequent 
exhortations to Dionyſius to diſmiſs them, and to re- 
nounce the tyranny. Plato, perceiving that his life 
was now in danger, made earneſt applications for leave 
to return to Greece; which at laſt he was happy enough 
to obtain. Dionyſius, deprived of the wiſe counſels of 
that excellent pluloſopher, by 2 returned — his 
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former life; and his court very ſoon became the refi- 
dence of diſſipation and riot. | | 

Dion hearing that the tyrant had ſold his poſſeſſions, 
and had ſo treacherouſſy broken his promiſe, openly 
proclaimed his reſentment, and reſolved to puniſſi him 
by force of arms; to which he was warmly urged. by 
the Syracuſans, who entreated him to come to their re- 
lief; and aſſured him, that the whole city would join 
him as ſoon as he ſhould make his appearance among 
them. Dion therefore privately enliſts about 800 fo- 
reign troops, all hardy veterans, - completely armed; 
embarks them at different times, and in ſmall parties, 
and fixes on the iſland of Zacintha as the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous. The hiſtorian who has related this en- 
terpriſe, juſtly obſerves, that it was one of the moſt da- 
ring that could well be imagined. It is truly amazing, that 
a man with no more than two tranſports, and 800 ſol- 
diers, ſhould venture to attack a prince ſupported by a 
navy. of 400 ſhips of war, an army of 10,000 men, a 
vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores and proviſions, and ſo- 
vereign of one of the ſtrongeſt cities then in the world. 
. Dion having landed at Minoa, a ſmall town: in 
Sicily, to refreſh himſelf and his ſoldiers after the fa- 
tigue of the voyage, was informed, that Dionyſius was 
then abſent from Syracuſe, and had undertaken an ex- 
pedition towards the coaſt of Italy, attended by 80 gal- 
lies. His ſoldiers thereupon immediately deſired to be 
led directly to Syracuſe. The news of his arrival ha- 
ving ſpread abroad, his ſmall army is greatly encreaſed 
in its march ; and on arriving within half a league of 
the city, he finds himſelf at the head of about 5000 
men. The moſt conſiderable citizens go out to meet, 
and to conduct him into the city; and the populace 
tear in pieces thoſe. infamous creatures of the tyrant 
who had ſerved him as ſpies and informers. [4.45 
Dion enters Syracuſe: at the head of his army, drawn 
up in battle array; attended by his brother Megacles on 
one hand, and by the Athenian, Callipus, on the other. 
He immediately orders the Syracuſans to be informed, 


W 
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vy pu mation? Wat be and hi Wither were 
edi to deher ent md Mithe HhSbitath Gr Sic 
from'MiverFhnd'4yrantly ;2and mounting Ft 


makes” theft +' fpeech, ek them A vHhGir 
utmoſt efforts/$6r” the tecovery of their liberty The 
Syrscufint name bim and bis "brother SHE ders in 
chief, Mr fovereign authority - 57 avzvot dn 
> DionyGub Hieg returded Toon afletz- Bid entered 
de Gale from the ſea, the Syracuſans inftinitly: took 
arms. The tyrant thinking his affairs 1 AM 
ambuſſadors to treat with aich Dien and he 5 
who teturned for anſwer, That before they 
to any propoſals, he muſt abdicate the tyran 
confetences enfuing upon that ſubjeQ 
deavoured to protract them as much Nay Dies — 
— * pra? to concert proper tierüres; Att at 
he took à convenient opportunity to makela ſuptden 
atfi upon the wall with Which ee — 
rounded the eitadel. The Syracuſans, whis 
poſt, 'were' ſized with a ke at the Gat — 
attack; and fed. Dion advancing in great Aſte to the 
place, ufell his utmoſt A to ray his ſoldierz, 
but in vain. Throwing himſelf, however, into the 
millſt of the chemy, he made à dreadfül * nen t 
them. But his courage urging him too Far; 
wounded in the hand, sh down, and i Heel. 
ty reſeued by his ſoldiers out of the midſt of cho ty- 
rant's men. As his wound was not dangeros, Re in- 
ſtaritly ran in queſt of his foreign troops, ho Gere“ in 
Acradina and led them on to the chatge: "The: He 
ing all well diſciplined veteran ſoldiers, "made ANN igoto 8 
attack on the troops of Dienyfius, already bal 
the engagement, cut in yours Ge e arr. in, 
and- t the relt to flight. 1s 1112 l 0 ON bis 1172 
onvfiue; [alarmed at this vie Qory of Dien ht Hitn 
letters, by « herald; ſo artfuly and mualicoofly Expreſſed, 
26 t6'{or6ate” ſulpicions amorrg che Byrackfiſis,” of their 
having repeſed tb high a- d [Dibr{119'Ghuld 
* be believed, unleſs we wer ſo well ers 
2 the 
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Nr of the populace? The Syracuſang 
dll into the ſnare. Forgetting, at once, all the 
important, ſervices. performed. by. Dion, for their ad- 
vantage, they gave credit ta the injurious inſinua- 
tions of the tyrant. In theſe circumſtances, Hera- 
clides, one of the baniſhed citizens, arrived at Syracuſe 
with ſeven veſſels, to aſſiſt his. countrymen againſt Dio- 
nyſiug. Heraclides was a man of great bravery, and of 
an e addreſs, but ſecretly an enemy of Dion, 


*. 


by whole evil; genius he ſeemed to have been, at this 


critical time, conducted to Sytacuſe, to throw a * 
ſand obſtacles in the way of that. great man, and to 
ſcure the glory of his aQtionss,. 4.1 + oy 
_ Heraclides, immediately on his arrival, was, by the 
Syracuſans, created high admiral of their fleet; and tho” 
he openly behaved to Dion with great reſpect and de: 
ference, yet he laboured under-hand to, prepoſſeſs the 
people againſt him, and gave a malicious interpretation 
to all, his actions. Dionyſus, in the mean time, oſſer- 
ed to Dion to deliver up the citadel, together with the 
troops, arms, and every thing elſe contained in it, if 
they would penmit him ta retire in peace to Italy, and 
allow him the revenue of certain lands for his ſubſiſt- 
ence. Theſe terms having been rejected by the Syra- 
cuſans, Dionyſius ſoon after took the opportunity of a 
favourable. wind, to, ſet ſail for Italy, with all his trea- 
ſures, and molt valuable effects, committing the defence 
of the citadel to his ſan Apollodorus. S999 
As ſoon as the eſcape, of Dionyſius was knawn, Hera- 
clides propoſed, in the public aſſembly, to make a new 
diſtribution 
this propoſal being. oppoſed by Dien, the Syracuſans 
were further confirmed. in their unjuſt. ſuſpicions againſt 
him; and no longer ſetting any , bounds to their ingra- 


titude, they tampqred wit the foreign troops, to induce 


them to abandon Pian But theſe foreigners, far more 


faithful to their commander than his own countrymen, 
for whom he had, performed ſuch. important ſervices, 
rejeded their propoſals, and throwing theimſelves rod 
429 5 | 3 * © 0, 


of. the lands belonging to the city. Bus 
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Dion, veſeltedo tao gon y hin ws aut opt the Ny. 
fein 


Dion vextending his rm Ef the 
ſtures, to move the c 1 N 
But perceie mg Al, his aintrenties tu uhr ffechugl, and 
dreadingilaſt) out rage might: ficecedt9ringraticude,-he 
ordered ht Hei march gi very gloſs! ranks and 
| like; .mempreparad; to attack their enemas. „Dion, af- 
tor eſtaping in this manner from Syracuſe, took refuge 
among)! the} /Leontines, wha received hing with, nuch 
kindnceſs cmd bumanity. 255111 6 1 . e79iblo} 2 
The ſoldiers of chr tyrant being, in the mean time, 
extremely haraſſed by famine, were on the point of de- 
— up the citadel to the Syracuſans. But Niphus 
ng With ſupplies of corn, and other 1 
— they, al ered .. their, reſolution, andare- 
ſolved to-centipue the defence of the euadel! W 
racufans, manning their gallies, attacked the 
Nipfrus, and ſunk ſcveral-of his ſhips. Elated In 455 
— pap or themſelves up to rejoicing. 3kpd- de- 
bauchery, his gh ed admonitions- 3 
 manders}who, warned them of their danger Ni 
| —.— ob what was paſſing, ſeised the W er 
reunded the citadel, and diſpatched his trobps0 into the 
city; Withi permiſſion to pillage, it. Theſe; ſaſdiers attack 
all-that-ogme in their way, murder the: itizens,, plun- 
der their * and commit a thouſand diſorders. 
711 Thel Syracuſans, in this extremity, 3 * Aeris: 
medy to their misfortunes than the xecalling of Dion, 
font him deputies, who throwing themſelves in tears at 
his feet, implore his aſſiſtanec. We ſhauld at firſt ima 
gine, chat Dien, on this oecaſion, would he ine le, 
and: juſtly tell che 8ytacuſans, chat they merited their 
preſent ſuffbrings. Bur the ſop! of: Dion Was; fuperior 
to ſuch ſentiments. He reccived the: deputies very kind- 
ly and mued both by the nüferies ob iÞig, tellowreiti- 
zens, and by the intreaties of his foręign troaps, che 
marched without delay to Syracuſe: Nipſius, informed 
of his / oo ming; made a ſecond i rruption ina $hg (town, 
a 'produced-tac lame deem and W be- 
ere 


„ br Ay eijEw e „ 
fore; ee 


the deſtruction of he eity, che! 
ſoidigts fd. p ſer ſibe to it ii ſevetal places; where 
by ü ti werecorfurngdio . om 03 nn. 


"Sudchiwaiithe ſtluatlom uf things when Dion arrised . 
at Syrat ue 2 lnithediarely drhwing vp his tibripyib:ors 
der „ and divitine them into ſmall he 
entered the eiryy a, marthed againſt the eHemę amid 
the moſt qbyfüf hots of the inhabmünts, whos failed 
bianp hs Be wanting, as'theirdeliverer; >. After | 
his ſoldiers through the ſtreets, ſurrounded with: Aae f 
hee Hſt reaclledithe enemy whb ſeeing the Syracdſuns 
onthe af being revenged on chem by tHe means ef 
er antmated With rage and: deſpaira “ But the 
ſodiers of Diviiy encouraged by the ſhouts of theninbas 
bifahth; ache a moſt vigörous attack on the tp 
Nipſtus; whebwere intrbnched near the above-mentions 
bo wall er N 
of tens, and obliged the reſt to- re 10 
the ctadeh The remaming part ot ho might ce 
pleyed by the in extinguiſhing the flames. 
Next day, the friends of Dion endeavoured to 7 
ſualle Hin ro take vengeance on his enemies, and par- 
ticularly! nn Y ho, inſtigated/by: the black - 
eſt Malice; had beth principally; mitramen ddl ſtirrmg 
up Nis (countrymen againſt him. But that great mat, 


Who was above all motives of revenge, ckdthom,/rha 
Mis ton 
dis 


dur 
to 
im) purtant: victory 


teſidence in the academy, he had Hearnt 
ns; and that the ſureſt mark of this 
_—_— was to behave with humanity and 


* * by whom we are in jured. , 3921 710 
n he eller, both the Syracuſans,/ lard his ſol⸗ 
N a ſtrong paliſado aroundithe citatlel. 


The B racufans gam clected him generalffnnom and 
therdupon M des, unable to remain im quiet, re» 
cem g cabaret Dion,. But all his mal. 
cious Atte ats pruved ahor tive 

hs le 


g& 6 the citadel heing warily praiſed by: Die 
on; the gaxviſon grew mutimous for want of proviſions, 
and ſoreed d % W by whom hey were 
3 « -.then 
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then commanded; teemftuilnme; whoprhfics delivering 


up, the ache Ward 1 warlke Notes within! ii to 
Dion, embarked; togetiicr with bid mother and ilters, 
AW&ngaheKT abd failed it queſt of nis father. 
ors fpundi his witerAfctein the: thaddlk and their 
4 Br — 8 long a ſeparatibn, wab moſb affüdtion- 
ate and tender. Vhen; her very  generozilly rewarded 
thole be e ght on chis ide, propurtianing his tft 
wards to the merit and rank of each. 8 Sil n 
Thus Dfpngpeſtored ber ancient Itberty to HNHHnſe. 
Tbe fame of>this revolution having ſptead tober 
all Grecge, and reached even to Carthage;«THow was 
ranked wich the wiſeſt and moſt ſubceſsful commandors. 
But this great nan, anndſt all his glory, dd while even 
dato himfelf, was vrriting him, that the eyes uf ther whole 
Forth were fixed; on him 4s the ſucceſsful chafn — * 9 
len, 1 Mo reraged, N modeſty hn 
| mit SD 205 © uod 2 
20 Dion, ; Propoſed to eſtabliſh, at Syracuse; the ariſto- 
<ratical form-of: government. But Heratlifles ſperfilting 
in his ledigguy practices, and ſtudyin to gain, bper- 
Ly, means, the 7 {of the muſtitude, refolved to 
this linie Dion, percciying that there ſhould 
no end to diſtenſians and Woubles in the city, While He 
Ore. was alive, conſented to the urgent remonſtfan- 
s of his friends, to have that factidus man aſſaſſinated. 
Dion is ſaid to have felt ſo ſevere remorſe for ha- 
gagiven his couſemt to the murder of Heratlides, 
Nh Mengeſor ward his tranquillity entirely deſerted him, 
ä lee into the deepeſt e ; wich was 
1 15 aer hy the death of his fivoubite 
ch ha mpened foon after; 3 Is769Þ3 Dom fr Pfr. T 
Callipus, an Athenian, u man of bn mat ambitious 
difpobcigry had conceived: the deſign vfomakinig himſelf 
e he i Butcpeteeving that!he:conlU-never 
- inchis. Project wh)} Diofizwas alte he zololyed 
© ift thy;patriat: muederedy:1thouglvvheſhad 
ved in very intimade Geixhdſhipnrith chim. For 


0 2115 ih de „ 5; 531þhsm ifs oft *r 2 that 


% 


— 
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purpoßez / he got ſome: U ay beiter? 
ed Dr ee 0 
dere by then im his bed: - Ammediately after: 
wards} Aziſtbmitiche, the fiſter of Dion an@ widow 
the leider Dionyſius and) Atcts; the? Wife f Hoh, 
wert feized by Icetas the Syracuſan, a thaw in che inte 
refts of Callipus, were throtyn io priſo ff, and ſoon 
aſtet / by the ĩnſtueno of the fame Callipub/ For drown. 
ed i in the ſea. irs to Jets bis nern Ir 0! 207k 
2 but à ſhort while che echte of 1 


villan) f fer he got poſſeſſion 7 and 
exerciſed the foverei 


. for the ſpate of 

yet having Aer. of the city to! 17 f wy 

Catand, the Syracuſans took the opportuniey nity of 5 

— — off his yoke © 1 report 'of His — 
. ore over l Sei, he became eve 

obe deteſtation. Hipparinus, the — Ps f 100 

younger Dionyſius, arriving, in the mean _ at- By. 

ratule, with a feet, and à confiderable 

2 alli the hopes of Callipus in that 


* — 4 
LS * 2 
= 
* o 
= * 


ps, 
0 a 
thei inhabitants with deſpotic fwy fer the 
1080 rs.” At laft, by a juſt effect 8 
Caliph ror later; puniſhes the wickedhefs"6f ment 
C way put to death Tepe > o DAY on 
| moſt Aiſtinguiſhing parts of Dion's 7 
were, bis elevated ſentiments; his biavery; his & 
tenſtye genius, equal to the greateſt and bedeſt 
dertakings; his Amme attachment to the” real 
tereſts of bös ; and, above all, his fin a 


eroſity, Which forgave the moſt atipatdonable 1 
ureter, oft the Syracuſant; for whom” he had p 


rmed the moſt eſſential ſervices, and induced him wehe 
more chectfulty to expoſe his life, to reftore their H- 
berty. In a word, Dion was, fo far as ve know. 00% the 

: eſt man that ever Sicily produced,” and deſerves 
ranked! with the firſt cHHracters even of Greece. It 

is, however, proper to remark, chat he had a ſeverity 


and obſtihaty in hid diſpofirion, ich is Extreinely in- 
convenient in thoſe who meddle in the public affairs of 


a 
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ee 0 bf 
e chesdeath bf! Diew, eswWprettends 
16. win: Host eig ufrzvo bas 81691 0% 


heating 
35 . e the bppolt fivourable 
38 "once more to alfert his rights. ; With, 
„ Having hired Tottie foreiy Se erbse, verde. 
ed d Syr: Ae „Alter 2 Wh Mere abe, - 
pſius, WhO 'Happened de bel aheh“ än 
deine the ſoveteign power; ect medgt. 
5 — A engl Hs 5 might have 
7 wich more mode ratibn för Ille fu- 
refled his ſubjects more ere TAM E- 
50 Hes dufatis, pa nt by his gero ky- 
lay, relief of Ieetas' king ab Het Ron 
he hd 5 their generzl. Bur che Carthagi- 
nians Sou this time havin — od Sicily with 
e fo 8 157 9 refs; that" Te Syracu- 
THE Te = UMiſtarice'ta the C6- 
gn „naturally <Hethies" to-ty- 
Finny, and tröngiy e aſe} from tlie 
8 Wl 
e 


o 


of being dune er Pele Sail "coho - 
? ſupport theth, and e 
1 kai Cars, 

5 mand the tre 55 


v. i a 1115 90 441 merge 264 


2571985 wit TS | 

1 ct nt. 85 elde 
| itkrtained a 
Aut ef. Ces 


ED 


1 EE, 195 
| m e e 
tür. e cbüld du N | ar 
0 Hal, Hef Ned e 1 10 All, 
rd te poſes A elt "th e of "his 


3¹ op country 
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coun y,proxaiing over; the,zigs, of: bloc leon 
Tolle wake ede 2 
con erence wi 


3 23 affectu 


former, arguments:s but Sing him q 
into tears, and covering his face with 


1 
N jy tbe” on 
action as * 


eee 
virtue; bytg afterw ds it came be on NI 
maſt; ruf and unnatural murder, ; Time Thy 
| aur, der tere eme Jo with the moſt bitter . le, wh 


was heightened by the conſtant 1 52 n, mar 
N 755 : 


ther Diſtratted,,. with. ſorrow, he 
eng:! tis life; and jt Was with the 
M * 3 fem ti i 
ielchog, bowevex, at to, their r ; 
retired t6;the gquntry, and for twelye, e yogi in ) 
deepeltlofityde-: But haying been at length perſyac 
to eturm to, Corinth, he received the — | 
traqpsfleffingd, for Sicily. i gast 91913 41h ds angie 


Lestas in the mean time er ans 5 0 8 
racu- 


a ei Be 5 the 
pulſian of Wa de elfe de þ 5 
ſpaixed gf Timoleon Kn had 2 with, 95 


Carthaginians to aſſiſt him. dp Corinthians, ſuſpe 


fee een the departure of Timoleon wi 
f alligs 10K leon, o Janding, 3 

intel t . Igetas defeatec s 8 

tes en ze e, making 0 = * 


| e ene om 
dee 011. Riel intellige — ia 9 
WEnty; 1 2 5 . me 


gy Kae therefore n und 
Has a ae 
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= maſter of the « city, 
in the citadel. The Fo ay g 8 
to no more than er e 


Things v T 2 = al 
an 


Adrana,.a fmall city of S. 
themſelves, one of the 
e 
of theſe divi ons, dilpatched 
juſt as theſe 12 r 
cans Tien ih th 


— os 

12 de Ad 

—— ee to the congnerox ÞP 
. on's ſucceſs, ag bim 
lveg, to ſurrender hi; iſelf. to. the G 
nh ag Reon. 8 he © of : 


. * 11411 ++? 
2 — 4 * 23 
W LCHAT - 
3 FIZ NN 
*? — 


˖ Sa 8 o the _ na 

fter being overe ve We 
& bh days in the an 5 850 8 
Erhaps. 12 5 e jeſting g5 bein ante Wie with 
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povernment, he choſe to e His autho- 
el of boys, nitcad of à great nation 
he mean Ute uſed his utmoſt efforts to re- 
kt jtadel; and was extremely attentive to pre- 
| val of any reinforcement. from TI moleoni. 
ol the oy 1 Leon, who commanded in the cita- 
go, Ay on the troops left before it by Tcetas; 
of hem, and took poſſe ſſion of Actadina 
the other hand, receiving "A fei lord 
Corinth, efcaped tile vigilance pᷣf the fr et 
fi 47; 600K Meffina, and them ad iced! towards 


| ert Nef 4900 men, employi 52 
t 0 bs an en among the o 
graceful in Sicthans to expe 
r cer 2 ara native rs ares +, ke 
0 W wiaris, who had always ſhewn t 
to be chest thveterate enemies; and to . 
if Icetas could be perſuaded to join Timoleon, the Tar 
thaginiaris,”Þ "their 4 t efforts, might be very 
talky expel el from Sicily. Theſe reports reaching 
ars of! 5 Carthaginian general, he — 
hirnfcf & ayed, and in ſpite of the e gh 
cetas, embarked with his troops for 16 45 e ane 
- Tinolevn thus freed from the Cots ET; 
attacked, ric day after their departure, th oi 346; 
of S . 5 three different fides, and wirt 
To Tuepch, tha t en on the firſt aMault, with- 
out the 1018 bf a Co am; and the troops f 
a it 5 bexe tr ofthe town. As foon as 
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which he kalled the f heſt. In bbmphance with 
his advideg aH the to with the pa- 
laces of both the Dienyſiuſes, were 'a'few1days paied 
dow, 0 1odmun SF; bod whore ng e 55 
Timoleon perceiving chat Syracuſe, by its inteſtine 
commotions, and its wars with the Carthaginiafis,”was 
in a great ' meaſure depopulated, ordered _— 
to be made through all Greece, that liberty being 
reſtored to Syracuſe, every perſon who inelined OW 
thither to ſettle, ſhould receive a proportion of the lands 
delonging to that city, equal to that of the natives of the 
elty of the fame rank. In conſequence of this proda- 
. a new colony of Greeks, amounting to 603460 
 Gouls; quiekly' arrived at Syracuſe. The behaviour of 
/Timoteon on this occaſion is truly admirable, for he 
preferred the honour of being the reſtorer of Syracuſe, 
to that of being its king. Alter diſtributing the lands, 
he ſold by een all the ſtatues tines had belofiged to 
e TER - 26101 FIG! : 
But deffross of totally rooting ren ny ou f 
he led his troops againſt Icetas; obliged him to re- 
nounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, and to de- 
moliſn all the caſtles and forts in his poſſefſion ; ; and ha- 
ving thus reduced him to the ſtation of a private man, 
he ſent him to Corinth. He uſed © Leptinus tyrant. of 
Apollonia in the ſame manner, and made it à ſort of 
rule with himſelf to humble the power of tyrants.— Ha- 
ving ſucceſsfully accompliſhed theſe undertakings, he re- 
turned to Syracuſe, and applied himſelf to gs good 
laws, and to enforce the obſervance of them. 
But more laurels were ſtill reſerved for Um in the 
fields of Mars, The Carthaginians again inVaded Sicily 
with a fleet of 200 ſhips, and 705 οο men, under the 
command of Hamilcar and Haſdrubal, and landed near 
- the promontory of Lillybeum. Timeleon immecltately 
marched againſt them with an army of no more, "vie re- 
ported, than 6000 men, and ſurpriſing them at the'de- 
file of Crimeſus, attacked them in flank;' while' a dread- 
ful ſtorm of lightning and rain ſuddenly ariſing; mw 
plete 
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pleted, chaipudiſorder. ITimoleon taking advantage of 
their conſternation, penetrated their ranks with great 
favghter, put them to flight, and took 1 5,000 priſon- 
ers, with an immenſe booty. The number of killed 
on che ſide of the ene is laid to have been 
| oc 1 »A44 Ai 


„on returning * Anneulen pm the fniſhit 
hand ta his laws and regulations. But he was ſoon af 
ter obliged! once more to take the field againſt the Car- 
thaginians, who had invaded the iſland ane w, at the 
inſtigation of the tyrants: of Catana and Meſſina, per- 

ſuaded to that meaſure by Icetas. But the event of this 
expedition was even more unfortunate for the Carthagi- 
nians than that of the former. Timoleon, to cut off 
the eil at its ſource, went in purſuit of Icetas, and ha- 
ving taken him, cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. Thus 
was avenged the murder of Dion's wife and filter, put 
ts death, asg we have mentioned above, by this ſeditious 
man Icetas. This train of ſucceſs gave the. Carthagi- 

nians-ſo high an nien of Timploon, that they ſued to 

kim for n m. 6 rr ai. bb 

11 Timoleon, ** 18 eyranmy in cvery city af 
| Sicily, and eompleting the gręat work of reformation in 
the government of — reſigned all authority, and 
reduced himſelf to the rank of a private citizen. Re- 
moving ſoon after to the country with his wife and chil- 
dren, he paſſed the remaining part of his lite in retire- 
ment, enjoying the ſecret ſatisfaction of l reſtored 
liberty and quiet to all the cities of Sicily. 
Some years before his, death he . blind. The 
Syracuſans, full of affection and reſpec for their deli- 
verer, uſad, by Way. Of conſolation for that misfortune, 
ta; pay him frequent viſts; and to carry him in a hoe 
tothe gheatne, where his preſence excited univexſal ac 
clamations from all the ſpectators. ;His funeral was ce- 
lebrated at the public expence;z,and the Syzacuſans.eſta- 
bliſhed annual rejoicings in — — f his memory. Of 
all. he. great, men of Greece Vimoleon, is perhaps the 
9m a hon ied, with, his ſucceſs, purſued the 
: 3 2 2 | proper 
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proper ef dordavoidn del ef bia Gellow- 
3 — ———— 
Fofſafſeu all the qualiications of a . 5 
I and ardifinterefted:attichmbnot:tolthe;gublc - 
fare, But of the many praiſes beſtowed: on him d 
Carne hus Nepot, there is on giro d- 
ditional-duſtri 0 alls his: other g utdities01>When 
any perfon:zbappened in his preſence tu expatiate im e 
comiumꝭ n his: wd, — — 
hadacqtired;in-having-humbled fo many tytantiʒ Timo- 
leon — . he moſt — thanked —— 
gods for Ing 3 tu un) ta 
as the inſtrumont of their great goodntſa, im teſtorimg 
kberty and Hut to Sicily; — perſuaded, adds 
the-lame qiſtorian, that no human event is brought a- 
baut, but my the immodiate int of the gods; 
a-ſentiment\ worthy of the moſt enlightened Chriſtian-. 
— Ahe liberty reſtored by Timoleon to 
196501 Was: — ſhort duration. — — | 
— 5 dos danke of the ſupreme: power int chat city; and 
behayed with: the moſt ſhocking cruelty; never heſa- 
ting at the greateſt crimes. This Agathocles undertook 
the: moſt / daring enterpriſe. recorded in hiſtory. Being 
unable to make head againſt the Carthagimans, who 
wene carrying every thing before them in Sicily, and 
| ——— Syracuſe itſelf, he boldlyIoke bis 
ewn-counttys|carricd. the: war into the dominions co 
in Africa, reduced the ſtrongeſtitowns, and 
laid walde thr country. After a great varirty of events, 
im the courſe of which, Agathocles had left Africa, und 
had;pwen the; command there to another perſon he a- 
gin —— thither himſelf, but fmding all his con- 
qveſts. qoſt. Was abliged:to ffy to Syracuſe.. Thore too 
leis till gortunę attended him ; for the Syraduſans: had ta- 
ken the — ge, of his abſende to ætvolt. 11 ll bis 
projaits:arings d ruined; he ended: his days in a man- 
ner. worthy qt his crimes. Igqtani1q evts250qqIHt Log e: 
| — — this enjoyed foo dms tire the ; 
fects i 7 — 8 
„ | thaginians, 
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and -obliged:itheni/mpocalt to theip — king 
of K piro 5 Vhatiprines n 
ememieiquſhutbthor affairt ſormſcutried him from their 
cobntey. co bywoilsd eticnq yagm / , to 2H . 


bUpowyhesdeparture of Pyrrhus, the Spradiſans erta- 
tech Hero chiłf ate, and afterwards! be- 


ſtowed un him botfr the title und the ppwer of 266. 


kmgoo! Hidrd was extremely ſucdeſsful hgainſt 

| — hr and enjoyed a very long / and ſpeaoe- 
able Morton oft mont off 1608 a 05 bot: 500 
ö nymus Fu Hiero, but Teipned — Fo 2 

On his death nothing but confuſion privaile 

7 Andranodorus the ſon-in-lawiof - ray ferzed 


on the iſland and citadel;=—The ſenate; ſent deputies to 


trent wuli him p and he ugreed to ſubmit. But at the 
inſtigation off his wife, a woman of 1x) meſt:ambitious 
8 entered into a confpitacy with 'Themiſtes, for 
raiſing himſelf to the thront. The confpitaoys having 
been diſcovered, the conſpiratars were put toideath by 
order of then magiſtrates, juſt ai — che 
ſenate⸗houſe- eople: h of their deſign, were 
inſtattly ſeirell with the moſt un — exying 
out, that the ate of tyrants ou nt to be totay tir · 
A ſenne of horror t from-which — may 
conctive/\bf:what exceſſes an enraged multitude is ca- 
pableio They firſt murdered Demarata, the daughter of 
their late king, and wife of Andranodorus; together 
with Harmonia the wife of Themiſtes. Then they ran 
to the houſe of Heraclea wife of Zoipus'; and deaf to 
the tears an ſupplications of that lady, who entreated 
them to ſnate i ber two daughters, whoſe age was ſuffi- 
ciont to move com in more feeling boſoms, they 
firſt imurdered her, and tien her daughter all covered: 


— with their mother's bloods; 1 8 
Aſter thus fatiating their cruelty, they elected Beier 


des and Hippocrates principal magiſtrates, who being 
 bativdevateditor the intereſt of the Carthaginians, la- 
boured blen their oountrymen with an averſion to 

the 


very ſuetbſufulj agamftrificir 
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dhe Waage u The Romans informed of the fitu- 
gin — no and. deſirous of. getting poſſeſ- 
5 fruitful a canntry, e 
4 — Ro Planten, who had, made chimſelf fa- 
es Of his ſucceſs againſt Hannibal, to endgaypur,4o 
reduce it. Mace, on his march wand Syracuſe, 
ſent meſſengers to acquaint the Syraculang, that hg was 
advancing with an intention of reſtoring them o liberty, 
not to oppreſs them with war. Epicydes, hqweęver, and 
I colleague Hippocrates, refuſed to admit him into 
their city, and told him with great preſumption, that 
= 10 —.— him feel the — betwint Syca- 
Leontium, a city data taten bh the Roman 
me GON pots 004 ren: 55mg 6 ant 
1 agel us provoked at this inſulting anſwers ordered 
AgP4s to attack Syracuſc on the land ſidę, at the quar- 
FF called Hexapilus, while he himſelf with, ſixty 
blocked it up by ſea on the Acradina quarter. The Sy- 
vocuſans were, now. in the utmoſt conſternation, think- 
ing it impoſſible, for them to hold out for any conſider- 
ahle time TA Roman, 9 5 90g eee. 
at time to ut up in Sy 
Fas ele to defeat all the elforts of the enemy for 
the ſpace; of eight months. d er odvith 
Archimedes, one of the greateſt mahemazicians, of 
antiquity,..was the man of whom, we  ſpeak.,;, Reſolved 
ta attempt..cyery, thing for the defence of his -CQURETY, 
he put in Earn all the reſources of his onderful ge- 
— in el ; and rendered this ſicge one of the 
peſt Fe moſt bloody that ever the Romans, under- 
. 5 5 recorded of the many engines in- 
or. fruſtrating the attacks of, the .beſic- 
FS. fo arcs them in their turn, are {a., extraoy- 
nary Ta moor: ful, as to exceed. all,credibility, were 
they 15 ov, the grayeſt and malt..creqible 
of GE 9 ngines, diſcharged againſt 
een tp an e 
FEES, W ere er came in their Ways : SID 
189, they produced, rcſempled in, ſome de- 


gre ' 
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ine dara As — firez#rms ſince "invented! by wankind = 
of the" mütunf rin. Others let fall Rich Ponderdus 
2 lte en die Roman gallies, ds irrftaritty funk them. 
her engine more extraordinary (til Was iv contti- 
ng iron arm the hr gth to ſeize 
a veſſel by the ptow, to It her up to ander die 
height, and then te let her fall 40 her whole weight, 
ſo'#s to fink or break her to pieces. Others daffi in 
Pieces the ſtrongeſt machines of tie beſiegers . 
m "hk franner did Arehimedes baffle, Ir the- OW 
of "eight menths, all the attacks of the Romans: Of 
ſuc Heat Uſe, on fore octafions; is à ſingle mat of 
gend and ſeienee. Marcellus, weariedt out with 16 
long a reſiſtance, turned the ſiege into a blockade; 
and; leaving Appius before Syracuſe with two thirds of 
the army; marched” himſelf into other parts of the 
iſfand, to reduce ſome eities to an obedience of” the 
| Romans. 493 T6154 J qu 1 88. 
he conſul employed part of the leh? year of wa 
ſiege,” in various depot, through the ifland. But 
in che mean time, à Carthaginian' fleet having found 
means to convey ſupply of proviſions into Syracule, 
Martellus, on his return to that city about the beghi- 
ning of the third campaign, found things in ſuch a fi- 
tuation, that he began to deſpair of taking the place: — 
In theſe circumſtances, a Roman ſoldier ' having diſco 
vered a part of the wall near the gate of Trogilus, con- 
ſiderably lower than the reft, and capable: of . 
ſcaled by ordinary ladders, communicated the diſcov 
to Marcellus, who immediately ordered ladders to 
gotten ready, and taking advantage of a feaſt celebrated 
by che Sytatuſans in honour of Diana, commanded 'a 
detachment of his brareſt ſoldiers to advance tothe 
Place in che dead of night. Theſe quickly fraled the 
Wal, dtoke open the gate, and took poffeffüon of f 
quarter of Mie 70 town 3 * The Syr 


awakened by the noiſe, b put themſctwes 

poſtute of defence. Bit Marcellus oft 158 1 

trumpers of the Roman atm to bund af ö a | 
uc 
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| Ds ee — os on contemplating from 

top of a tower, the largeneſs and beauty A 
ſhed tears at the thoughts of the miſerable fate it was a. 
bout to undergo. From the ſame motive, before pro- 
ceeding to the attack of Acradina, he fent ſeveral offi- 
cers to exhort the beſieged to propoſe a capitulation, 
and to prevent the ruin of their city. His remon- 
ſtrances, however, proving ineffeQtual, he made the 
diſpoſitions for the ſiege of Acradina; but a 
ing out about this time in the eity, and 


eee, 


„ in the mean time, 
voured to 
Bomilcar' who mended it, to venture a-fea fight, 
and to attack Marcellus. The Roman, though inferior. 
in naval ſtrength, reſolved not to decline the 
ment, and to be, by that means, blocked up in the 
harbour of Syracuſe. He therefore advanced with his 


fleet in good order. The Carthaginian general, intimi- 
dated *by their determined r was afraid to 
venture a battle, and therefore retired. Epicydes, 


who had gone out to join the Carthaginian fleet, was 
ſeized with deſpair ; and not daring to return to Syra- 
cuſe, ſailed away for Agrigentum. 

The inhabitants, confounded at being deſerted both 
by the Carthaginians and by Epicydes, ſent ambaſſadors 
to. Marcellus, to treat about capitulating, and to try 
to prevail with him not to deſtroy their city entirely. 
But the Roman deferters, fearing to be delivered up, 
took arms together with the foreign ſoldiers, murdered 
the new magiſtrates, and refolved to defend the place to 
. In the mean time, one of the chicf ipmmand- 

2 3 
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brew gpen alt the other 
ps 10 e e le lors 40 beg that 


them their lives, . which: they obtained 
mes not . perfidy 
and abſi by dhe R | Fs 2127 c 


duced aftet — 1 che. acts. a. avs 
ieee nere debghued: with, "he. apes of 
wHhis eity, the man whoſe w | geniup 
hid Scdong! bafled-the:; beavelt efforts at .,the Ramay 
arms4 andhtherefore ordered diligent. ne on rern 


Where, madetſor Archimedes, A private; 
bim a dad deeply intent on che ſolution 9 —. 
metrical problem, commanded him to go 4 
anger — ll hi = e 
t to Bvait a few: Moments it &- 1hqu 
hig yfreblem.s- But. the ſoldier, - miſtaking: his r 
fog "anabſolute ralpla} a0. ghey him, arte him 
| W 301 boviats = 
accellus, was ;extremely concerned, 45 ho 
N 155 the honours paid tg hi | 
plainly; cyznced-the high opinion * 
merit. ens — 
a monument to. ded to his uh e 
brow). big enten of that molt perfect of f 
| nech dees, He eyen, extended ys fur 
= ions of Archimedes, on hom he, 
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ing out the proportion that a ſphere bears to a cylinder 
of the ſame baſe and altitude, which is as that of 2 to 1; 
a propoſition that was diſcovered and demanſtrated y 


Archimedes. | 

The tranſaQtions at Syracuſe, after its reduction by 
the Romans, are not very intereſting; and, as well as 
the affairs of Greater Greece, fall more properly under 
the Roman hiſtory than that of Greece. The whole 
iſland of Sicily, after Syracuſe was taken, me a Ro- 
man province; but continued, nevertheleſs, to be go- 
verned by its own proper uſages and conſtitutions, in 
the ſame manner as under its former kings. 


* 


| Conſiderable places in Greater Greece. 


In Greater Greece, hiſtory takes notice of three 
famous cities in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, 'viz, 

1. Croton, a Greek colony founded by Miſcellug 
chief af the Acheans. This was the birth-place of Mi- 
lo the celebrated wreſtler, thence called The Croto- 
nian. | 
2. Sybaris, an Achean colony likewiſe, and in the 
ſame province with Crotona. This city, in proceſs of 
time, became very powerful and rich; but its exceſ- 
five wealth occaſioned the moſt ſhameful corruption of 
manners among its inhabitants, who paſſed their whole 
time in public diverÞons, feaſts, and debauchery. Their 
effeminacy and ſenſuality were fo great, as to render 
them a proverb among the ancients. They would not 
even permit to reſide in their city ſuch tradeſmen as 
made a noiſe in working, At laſt, faction broke aut a- 
mong them; and the richer ſort having been expelled, 
implored ſuccour of the Crotonians. The Sybarites took 
the field, and engaged the Crotonians, commanded by 
Milo, but were totally defeated. Thenceforward, Sy- 
baris was quite deſerted, | 
3. Thurium, founded in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Sybaris, by an Athenian.colony. Here the fa- 
mous Herodotus fixed his reſidence. The inhabitants 


were 


en Anerenr Saures 533 
were compoſed partly of Sybarites, and partly of Athe- 
nian ſoldiers, ſent to their aſſiſtance againſt the Croto- 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſts, Sc. 


Pythagoras, the celebrated philoſopher, was the 
founder of the Italic ſchool, which received that ap- 
pellation from his having ſettled in that part of Italy 
called Greater Greece, He was a native of Samos, 
and ſpent the more early part of his life in travelling 
through many countries in purſait of inſtruction. With 
this view, he. viſited Egypt, Chaldea, and the ifland of 
Crete. Finding, on his return from his travels, his na- 
tive country oppreſſed by the tyrant Polycrates, he did 
not chuſe to ſettle there, but removed to Crotona, and 
opened ,a ſchool which foon grew very famous, the 
number of his ſcholars having in a ſhort time increaſed 
to 500. This ſchool was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate a- 
bout the time of Tarquin the laſt king of the Romans, 
and the year before Chriſt 530, For the two firſt years 
of their attendance, the ſcholars of Pythagoras were in- 
joined a profound ſilence; but afterwards they had per- 
miſſion to propoſe their difficulties. Never was a ma- 
ſter ſo highly reſpected by his ſcholars; a proof of the 
great opinion entertained of his genius. His opi- 
nions with them had the authority of fo many oracles; 
and all further doubt was laid aſide on theſe words be- 
ing pronounced, dee ig. The maſter himſelf hath 
% ſaid ſo.“ | CET 
Pythagoras thought it an undertaking worthy: of his 
wiſdom and philoſophy, to reclaim the inhabitants of 
Crotona to ſentiments of virtue; and the effects of his 
exhortations were, by the account of Juſtin, truly ex- 
traordinary, producing a wonderful reformation among 
the inhabitants of that city, who were before plunged 


in the utmoſt exceſs of luxury and debaucheryy;t0 hve- 

ly were his repreſentations of the baſeneſs of vice and in- 
temperance on the one hand, and of the beauty and ex- 

| 5 „ ee 
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cellency of virtue on the other. To the fair he recom- 
mended modeſty, and the other qualities becoming the 
ſex; and to the youth, reſpect for their parents. So- 
briety he, extolled as the mother of virtue; and intreat- 
ed the youth of both ſexes to lay aſide the ſplendid and 
unneceſſary ornaments of dreſs, as being the principal 
mſtruments of corruption. He inſpired — and ma- 
giſtrates with principles of honour, with integrity, and 
with a zealous attachment to the public welfare. Ina 
word, he in a manner made new. men of the inhabitants 
of Crotona. Nor were his virtuous labours confined to 
that city alone. He viſited all the neighbouring towns 
with the ſame laudable intentions. It was a maxim of 
Pythagoras, that the whole aim of philoſophy ought to 
be, — render men more acceptable — the fight of the 
| Deity, by inducing them to practiſe all the virtues of 
Pythagoras introduced into the weſtern world a doc- 
trine which he had imbibed ſomewhere in the eaſt, 
where, by all accounts, it has prevailed from the moſt 
early ages, namely, that of the Metemfſychoſis, or 
tranſmigration of ſouls, which taught, that on the 
deaths of men, their ſouls paſſed into, and animated o- 
ther bodies: If, for example, a man was vicious and 
wicked, his foul animated the body of ſome unclean a- 
nimal, and paſſed through a progreſs of miſery pro- 
portioned to his crimes in this life. Hence Pythagoras 
and his followers religiouſly. abſtained from eating fleſh, 
leſt, . perhaps, they fhould devour that of ſome of their 
former friends and acquaintance. ' In all probabi- 
lity, the accounts of this philoſophy tranſmitted to us 
are very imperſect, and in nothing, perhaps, more ſo 
than in its real ſcope and meaning. Let us therefore, 
on this point, as on every other of the fame kind, be 
, Extremely cautious in condemning. TOR 
Antiquity has handed down a thoufand impertinent 
..Þbles-with reſpect to this great philoſopher, which it were 
More impertinent {till to mention here. According to Ju- 
"ip Pythagoras died at Metapontum, in a very advanced 
age. 


a * 
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age. The reputation of his ſchool was very great, and 
produced many philoſophers of diſtinguiſhed reputation, 
who divided themſelves into a variety of different ſects. 

Charondas, a ſcholar of Pythagoras, delivered to the 
inhabitants of Thurium a ſyſtem of excellent laws, of 
which the following were ſome of the moſt remarkable. 
Whoever entered into a ſecond marriage, after having 


children of a former, was deprived of his privilege of 


becoming a ſenator : Thoſe convicted of calumny, were 


ignominiouſly dragged through the city: Public ma- 

ers were to be appointed for the inſtruction of the 
youth, without fee or reward; for he thought igno- 
rance the ſource of all vice. The education of orphans 
was to be intruſted to their relations on the mother's 
ſide; and the care of their fortunes to thoſe on the fa- 
ther's ſide. Deſerters in war were condemned to ap- 


pear publicly in the city for the ſpace of three days, in 
woman's dreſs. 


Zaleucus, another ſcholar of Pythagoras, was the le- 
giſlator of the Locrians. The preamble to his laws is 
much celebrated. He defires the citizens to keep in 
mind, that gods do exiſt; and affures them, that the 
chief of the gods is the original fountain of all laws. 
Then he ſers down regulations for the preſervation of 
unanimity and peace in ſocial intercourſe. He exhorts 
judges, by all means, to diveſt themſclves of prejudices, 
whether ariſing from friendſhip or from animoſity. He 
— women from wearing magnificent apparel; or 
rom uſing ſuch ſuperfluous and luxurious ornaments, 
as jewels and bracelets, which are indulged to proſti- 
tutes alone; and he delivers nearly the ſame prohibi- 
tion with reſpect to the men. 
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Abdolonymus made King of Sidon 1 2 

Abſares puts himſelf under Alexander's protetion 

Abydos, dreadfol cataſtrophe of 

Achaia, mountains, rivers, towns, ſubdiviſions, Kc. * 

Achæan republic 4 ö 

Achzans bill Philip againſt the Etolans * — 
attack Nabis | 8 — 
attac k the Spartans ** — 
7000 of their chiefs ſeized and ſent to Rome 


againſt the Romans _ 
defeated by Metellus — — 
F and by Mummius — | 
Acheron, river _ _ — 
Acroceraunian mountains — 
Egina, iſland — — 
Agos Potamos, deciſive engagement at 
Aſchines pleads againſt Demoſthenes about the crown | 
Agamemnon 
choſen general of the * againſt Troy - 


p aſſaſſinated — 35 

Aganippe, fountain — — 6 

Agathocles tyrant of Syracuſe | | — p — — 548 
Ageſilaus promoted to the throne of Sparta — 23866 

outlines of his character — | ib, 

ſets out for Aſia - + 2 — 267 

ex there — — 269. 70. 71 
recalled from Aſia — — 273 

joy fully received at Sparta — e 

a — Corinth — 276 

repulſes the Thebans from d — 298 

appeaſes commotions in Sparta — 297 
— — .o — 313 

his operations there — 313. 14 

raiſes Nectenabus to the throne je of f Egypt | 313 

death and character — 314 

Ages of Ancient Greece 3 17 
Age firſt, of Greece, general character of = * a 
ſecond, general character of — — — 107 
third, general character of —— — 228 

| fourth, general character of — 440 
' - Apis III. King of Sparta, lain in a battle wich Antipater _ 396 
IV, King of Sparta, attempts to reform the TIES . 466 
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grigentum city 1 3 * $14 

Alceus the poet Y $f — Lb 7 63 

Alcibiades De — 164 

takes a lead in the A Athenian government — 182 

outlines of his character — 182. 3 

political conduct of , „ 

5 cagges ib Athenians nie Sian enen | 186 

arraigned of impiet — — 188 

avoids the trial by tight — — ib. 

conduct at Sparta — — 200 

flies from Sparta — — — - 20x 

advice to Tiſſaphernes about Greek . N un ib. 

his ſapport ſolicited = * — peri — ib. 

ariſtocracy eſta 7 bis n, o 202 

ſupports his countrymen — 203 

—— Tee ae 204 

ſucceſsful operations of — 203. 4. 5 

returns to Athens enn | 205 

falls into diſgrace — — 208 
— and his character E 232 

Alemæonides, faction at Athens — — 56 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, born — 326 

ſucceeds his father ur —V— — 358 

outlines of his character —_— 358. 5g 

defeats the Triballi — 360 

defeats the Thebans, are thei hy 5 361 

elected commander in chief of the Greeks 362 

3 the oracle at * about his rere againſt Per- 

363 

ſets out for perſia N * — 364 

celebrates games in * of Achilles — ib. 

- defeats the Perſians-at the Grannicus - bs ib. 

conſpiracy againſt „ — _ 366 

cuts in 4 knot — „ 15. 

bathes in the Cydnus, and falls 3 83 367 

magnanimous behaviour, on that occaſion, with 3 to his 

phyſician Philip a 368 
e — | 371 

1 | Gs 374 

beſieges Tyre — 377 

takes Tyre — — — 379 

gocs to Jeruſalem | — [ — 280 

ay Gaza | | 382 

ſubdues Egypt, and vin the _ of Jopiter Amon d © 308 

paſſes the Ty — 38 5 

defeats A Arbela — — 386 

emers — N — ann, ee — 
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Alexander takes poſſeſſion of the paſs hows 
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enters Perſepolis 
burns the magnificent palace were 
arrives at Ecbatana : 
- corrupted by proſperity — 
gets Beſſus in his power — 


eruelty te the Branchidæ 
receivez an embaſſy from the Scythinns 
defeats the Scythians at the Jaxartes 


reduces the fortreſs of — Oxiana 
kills a lion 

_ murders Clytus — 
marries Roxana 
acknowledged by bis officers to be a God 
enters India 
ſucceſfes in India 33 
paſſes the river Hydaſpes — 
defeats Porus 

his ſoldiers refuſe to paſs e Hyphaſus | 


marches towards the ocean | 
deſperate adventure at the capital of the 2 | 
embarks his army on Ge Indus; _ ſails to the ocean 


arrives at the ocean 
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Bacchanalian proceſſion through Carmania 
puts Orſinus umjuſtly to death 


marries Statira, Darius's 
ſails along the Perſian gulpn 


enters Babylon in . pomp, and folemnizes rewe. 


funeral 
death and character 
Alexander's empire, diviſion of 


Alexander, tyrant of Pheræ, * pelopidas 
ä is aſſaſſinated by his wife 4nd her brothers 
Alexandria in Egypt e 2 8 the Great 


Aliacmon, river 
Allies, war ß — 
Ambracia, town - 


Amphyctions, council of ales 


Amphi town 
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Antalcides' negotiations in Perſia - * 1 — ra 
peace negotiated by — — 279 
Antiochus invades Greece — — 490 
is defeated by the Romans 490, 91 
Antipater appointed governor of Macedonia by Alexander the Great 363 
defeats the Lacedemonians — | 296 
cefeated by the Athenians 1 — 443 
beſieged in Lamia by the Athenians — 444 
defeated again by the Athenians — ib. 
defeats the Athenians, and dictates TG terms of peace 
to them ib, 
Apega, machine of torture uſed ** Nabis n 482 
Apelles, the painter 438 
* n s tutor and favourite, villainons political intrigues 
__ * 473,74 
Apel 5 temple at at Delphos — — 7, 105 
Apſus, river — » "aw — 3 
Aratus re ſtores Sicyon to liberty _ — 463 
+ ſeizes the citadel of Corinth * 464 
engages Antigonus in the . of che e peloponneſans 468 
other exploits of — 47 2, 74, 75 
poiſoned by the procurement ne of Philip — 470 
Arbela, battle at, where Darius was defcated — 336 
Arcadia — 10 


Archelaus, Mithridates's general, | tyrant of Athens — 
Archidamus defeats the Arcadians and Argives — 
valiant conduct in defence of — — 305 


Archilochus the poet — 63 

Archimedes, the famous pen | 530 

Archons ſet up at Athens 42. 50 
thirty (or thirty * government of Athens commit» 

ted to | — 216 

tyrannical proceedings vor — 229, 30 

| civil war occaſioned by — — 2 34 | 
Areopagus court of _ — — 3 

. encroached on by Pericles — — 156 

Arginuſz, ſea-fight at — — 210 

Argis, Argia, or Argolis, diſtrict of — 3 10 

Argonauts — — 9 ; 25 

Argos, city — — 280 2. If 

Argos, principality, kings of 3 
n perſuades the Ionians to revolt from the Perſian | govern- 

ment _ 9 111 

negotistes with the dates of Greece — ib. 

Ariſtides, outlines of his character — — 115 

baniſhed — — — 120 

recalled _ 127 


commiſſioned by the Athenjons to hear and judge of 
a private ſcheme of Themiſtocles, of which he ad- 


mits the CR, but condemns the injuſtice 140 
Ariſtides, 


. * En ®, 
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Aritices, political operations of — 14, 46 
ä contempt of riches — — 146 
general character of — — 147 

Atifion tyrant of Athens — 499 


Ariſtodemus, King of the Mefſeulens, ſacrifices his daughter to 


render fate propitiou; to his countrymen * 48 
Ariſtogiton and Harmodius — — 56 
Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian general — — 49 
Ariſtophanes, the comic poct — — 220 
Ariſtotle, che philoſopher . — — 432 
Armies of the Grecks — — hes | ** 97 
Artabanus diſſuades Xerxes from invading Greece — 122 
Artaxerxes Mnemon mounts the throne of Perſia — 231 
Artaxerxes foments diſturbances in Greece — 27 
ö his unſucceſsful war againſt Egypt — 287 
Attemiſa Queen, heroic behaviour of — 133 
Artemila, widow of Mauſolus — — 328 
Aſcra, town — — N 6 
Aſbeſtos, ſtone ſo called — — 11 
Aſopus, river — — 0 6 
Aſpaſia, the celebrated courtezan — 165 
Athenians conſpire againſt Hipparchus and Hippias 56 
expel Hippias, and aſſert their liberty — 59 
chaſtiſe the iſlands that had joined Darius 119 


defert their city, and go aboard their fleet 
ſend their old men, women, and children, to Trezene ib. 


8 abandon their city a ſecond time — 135 

% reject Mardoniu-'s propoſals — ib. 

'; rebuild and fortify their city — 140 

undertake an expedition into Egypt — 158 

undertake the Sicilian expedition — 186 

Athenian form of government, and public inſtitutions - - 75 

ſome of their private laws — — 8 

Athenian generals, ſix Put w.ccuh —- — 211, 12 

Athens — — 164 cb 

kings of — %»ͤööĩ ö—¹wAuʃ 

polity eſtabliſhed mere by Theſeus — 41 

citadel of, taken by ſtorm by the Perſians | C 132 

plague breaks out there — 170, 77 

barbarous proceedings of the ariſtocracy 202 

. decemvirate eſtabliſhed alt — — 235 
4 . reduced by the general of Michridates 498 
| beſieged and taken by Sylla | — 499, 500 
continues to be the * of er * 5or 

Athlete — 8 89 

Athos, Mount — m — — 3 

J Attica . — wet — . 7 
4 Au — 5 — bY 106 
q o 545 432 Ls 
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Axins, river .... — ee 3 

eee by dete ts Great — 389 
cchidæ — 

Bacchus comes into Greece — — | — 

Bœotia . * — 6 

Battle at Marathon — — 117 

at Platea — — 137 

at Mycale — — 438 

at Cunaxa — — 239 

at Lycion 274 

at Cheranea, berween che Spartans an Thebans 275 

at Tegyra 286 

at Leuctra _ — 289 

at Mantinea 306 

at Cheronea, between the 1 Macedonians and Thebans 349 

at the Granicus — — 364 

at Iſſus — : — 371 

at Arbela — — 386 

at Selaſia — — 990 

Bellerophon — — >> 29 

Beſſus murders Darius . — 394 

| put to death by Alexander's — 1 4 403 

Betis governor of Gaza eee by Alexander 382 

Boxing, combat of 89 

Rrachmans NR 412. 

Branchidæ cruelly deſtroyed by Alexander 401 

Braſidas the Spartan general, 3p 09 of — 180, 81 

Bucephalus, Alexander's horſe — 359 

Nn. town c — — 3 

Cadmus * | — 27 

Calanus the krackman burns himſelf — 420 

Callicratidas the Spartan commander, character of - 209 

defeated 29K 210 

Cab mountain | HS 

- Caliſthenes the philoſopher put to death by Alexander a 407 

Calippus gets Dion aſſaſſinated, and uſurps the — at Syracuſe 541 

Caphia, Achæans defeated at 472 

;Garydemus put to death by order of Darius — 369 

- Garthaginians, operations of in Sicily 574, 19, 20, 21, 23, $2, 57 

Catheans ſubdued by Alexander! — _ 412 

Cecrops king of Athens, inſtitutions of — 38 

+ Celidnus, river — 3 

Cephalenia, iſland „ 14 

Lerhilte, river _ E,: 4) ew 6 
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Chabrias, the Athenian commander — 279, 85, 

5 oppoſes 666 2 — 298 
daeeath of — 316 
Chabris, river — — 3 
Cheronca, — 4 — cud 

| tiles at ; _ — 5, 349 
Chalcis, town — — 8 We | 
Chariot: races — 11 -, 0p 
Chares, the Athenian comtiender — 3¹5 16, 17, 19 
Charondas the philoſopher — | $56 
Chilo tyrant of Sparta — — 275 
Chios, iſland — — 18 


Chronicus, mountain 


Cimon the Athenian diſtinguiſhes himſelf i in the bergan at Salamis 180 
outlines of his character 


ſucceſsful exploits againſt the Perſians, — 
his generoſuy, — — 
baniſhed — — 
recalled — md 
death and charaQer — — 
Cineas the friend of Pyrrhus . . — — 
Cithæron, mountain — — 6 
Clazomenæ, town 15 
Clearchus the Spartan co- operates dh the younger Cyras 237 


Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, killed at Longs 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta | 
attempts to reform the government there, 
his gallant exploits — 
defeated at Selaſia by Antigonus — 
5 takes refuge in Egypt, and dies m 
Cleon the Athenian demagogue 
Cliſthenes's operations at Athens — 
Clitus ſaves Alexander's life — 
murdered by Alexander — 
Cnidus, town | — 
Cocytus, river — — 
Colophon, town 2 
Combats and games _ 
Comedy, comic poets „„ ob 1. 
Conon, the Athenian commander — 
defeats the Lacedemonians — 
rebuilds the walls of Athens and als 
ſeized by the Perſians _ * 277 
Corcyra, iſland — — > 
diſſenſion and * waſſiere nes 
Corinth, city — 9 
kings of — Fl 
beljeged the Ive Went FRO ww 276 
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705 taken and Jemoliſhea:b the R Romans 5 
Corinthians, violent proceedings againſt the Romans 


Cos, illand | — * _— — 
Crotona, city — | — 
Seas the phyſician and hiſtorian © + * 


, town t 
Ounaxa, battle at, between Ariaxerxes-und his b brother, the 


younger Cyrus — . — 2 
Cyclades, iſlands + — — — 13 
Cyllene, town n — 10 
Cylon's inſurrection at Athens — —— 50 
Cyrus, the younger, cruel action 8 — 212 

' revolts-zgainſt Artaxerxes, his brother | 231 
expedition of, to attack his brother 37 
is lain in the battle of WE — 240 
n his feat, expreſſive Gepe ie — 528 
Danaides, Danac — ag 
Dancing, ſtadied by the Greeks -- — 84 
Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, made king of Perſia | — 1c 
meditates an invaſion of Greece n 110 
ſends an army againſt Gr . 113 

his firſt expedition —— "4 — _ 
death of —— 121 
Darius Nothus ſucceeds to wo eren of beds — 179 
Darius Codomannus, defeated by Alexander at Ius on 371 

behaviour on hearing of his wife? 1 and 

«© of Alexander's behaviour to RY : 384 
CW | defeated at Arbela þ Rn ' 386 
— — * Be ſſus — 394 
Datames the Carian . nn 
Delos, iſland . a 


Delphi, own; Apollo's temple bs 
Demaratus, the exiled king of — ſpeaks his mind frody- to 


+: Xerxes 125 

Demetrius Phalerius, | made ooverner of Athens my 448, 49 

C65 - retires from Athen 452 
der as an a #2. + © 504 


Demetrius of Pharos — — * r 473 
"Demetrius Poliorcetes 2 aw « 5g "450, 32, 53, 54, FF 
Democritus the laughing philoſopher - © 


— the Athen 1th arrives at Syracuſe to aſſiſt 
Niciass Bos _ 195 
defeated by the Syracuſans — 196 


ſurrenders, 198. and is put to death 199 
1 Demoſthenes 
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Demoſthenes, he or, begins to appear „ 
Sutlines of — — n 03 
harangues againſt Phitip - — — 333 
71 . . .harangues in favour of the Olynthians— 334 33 
% defends Diopithus — acculations of the crea» * 


tures of Philip 339 
perſuades the Athenians to fupport the, Ie I 
| ans againſt Philip = n * 
pronounees his Philippics — A | 
perſuades the Thebans * with the Athenians _ 
ad gainſt Philip 


347 
_ pleads againſt Eſchines on the e ſabje& of the cr crown 36 L 
baniſhed on @ ſuſpicion of rn, _ — = 


recalied | _— 443 

ſwallows poiſon, and dies — 445 

Dercillidae, the Spartan commander — 264, 65 

Deucetius, the Sicilian chief, his hiſtory — — 513 

Diodorus Siculus, the Hiſtorian — — 506 

Diogenes's interview with Alexander — m — 362 

character as a — — — 434 

Dion, the Syracuſan, - — #4; $20, 29, 38 

baniſhed by Dionyſius che younger | —_— 532 

lives ſome time at Athens — 533 

conducts an expedition againſt Dionyſas the younger 555 5 
ungratefully treated by the Syraculans ,- | — 337, 3 

returns again to their relief, and . ſiege to the * — 

reſtores liberty to Syracuſe N 540 

conſents to the aſſaſſination of Heraclides —— ib. 

is himſelf aſſaſſinated by Calippus — — 84 

| his character — — — ib. 

; Dianyſia, feſtival of _ — — 102 

Vionyſius the Halicarnaſſian, the e 8 506 

Dionyſius the elder, * intrigues for attaining oe ram of 

FSyracuſe — 514, 15, 16 

becomes — of Syracuſe _— — 547 

his ſubſequent conduct Din 518 & — 

attacks the Carthaginians — — 80 

beſieges and ruins Rhegium EF: 324 

his paſſion for poetry — — — $25 

death and character 527 


Dionyſius the younger. ſuceceds his aber in the. bree of 
Syracuſe 
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bis conduct 0 30, 37, 32, 22; 34, 4, 36, 37-48 

capitulates with. Timoleon, and is ſent to Corimh 544 

Diſcus, combat of.. r 

Dodona, town, temple and oracle of Jupiter a 5 
Doris, diſtrict of — | — 

Doris in Aſia Minor, towns in e 


n 


tives, the Athenian legiſlator + Get 5c yy 


Dyrrachium, or Epidamnus, town 6f | gp ey, 


concurs with P idas in aſſerting the liberty of 
Thebes 7 OG 
contradicts 23 | — th 
defeats the Spartans at Leuctra —. 
invades the Peloponneſe 2 
—.—— to the gates of Sparta Wann 
— treated by his 
Ages the tyrant of Pheree to iert Pelopides 


_ invades the 4-2. roy H — vr66 2 to re · 


Set: — to retire 1 N 

miſcarries in an attempt on Mantinea — 

defeats the Spartans at Maminee— 

death and character * * 2 — 
= 


Equinoxes, — of, ro about 


river — 
— inſt Demoſthenes about the crown 4. 

| poet * — 
- » 7% 4:08 


| Etolians invade the Peloponneſe — mY 

| defeat the Acheans at Caphia ' — 
atacked by Philip Il. of Macedon ** 3 
make peace with him — — ä 
reſume hoſtilities” an? (x1 inns 1 52 
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Etolians inſtigate Antiochus nie Greece — 


their capital Heraclea taken by the Romans 
make peace with the Romans — 
Eubcœ , iſla 


taken from the Athenians by the Lacedomonians 


Eumenes / 1 a 442, 49 
Euribiades the Spartan, chief commander of * Gre forces a 
during the ſecond Perſian invaſion | — 127 
Euripides the tragic poet — Ai „ 
Eurotas, a river in Iaconia — — — 9 
Evagoras, King of Salamis - — 229 
bis war with the Perſiang — —  _ 260 
Eleans oppreſſed by the-Lacedemonians,  — a 265 
Empedocles, the Pythagorean * — 218 
Fabricius the Roman, b his e — 1 to King 
Pyrrhus a 458 
Feſtivals, Greek FED oa 
penn Quintias, defeats ts King Philip near Cynocephals 485 
pPreoclaima liberty to re LY — 436 
iT PIN . _— — 422 
beſieges Sparta — — 48 
- makes peace. with Nabi —— ib. 
Forces, Greek —— be 4 = . | G * 4 — 97 
Games and combats | S — — 
Gauls, famous irruption af ene — 
Gaza taken by Alexander —_ — 
Gelo, "ow of Syracuſe — „ <<" 
Granicus, baille at — 
_—_ Ancient, geographical deſeripion of — 
earlieſt traditional * — 
ages of 4 — — 
diviſion of the hiſtory * ; nw 


general character of the firſt age ff | 222 
- © general character of the ſecond age of 


general character of ird age af — 2 

general character of the fourth age of — — 4 

general ae ee the hiſtory of the more early _ _.... 

times of — — , 21 

Greek language, dialects of — — ww 
Greeks, 10,000, famous retreat of 241 & ſeg 
Gylippus, the 23 general, arrives to the relief of the fy Wo 
192 

Steals part of the tragkure | cat by Lyſander us ander 4 

bis charge to Sparta, and flies — 216 

Gymualic combats and exerciſes — — 89 


*. a, 4c a | Gycheum, 


Kaclid the philoſopher, anecdote of — 5 
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Gytheum, town — — e 
Halicarnaſſus, city of Doris 15 
Harmodius nr Ariſtogiton BO againſt the Pes 56 
Harpalus, governor —y flies to Athens — 421 
Helicon, mount — 6 
Helen runs away with bens | — — 32 
Gs oripin of f — — 37 
revolt — — — 1755 
barbarous maſſacre of by tlie — 181 
Heraclea „capital of the Etolians, taken K. the Romans — 430 
Heraclidz — — — 26 
| . regain the Peloponneſe — — 36 
Hercules a — 24. 26 
Heraclytus, the crying philoſopher — — 65 
Herodotus the hiſtorian — 221 
reads his hiſtory at the Oly — — ot 
Heſiod the poet e 63 
Heſione carried off by nns — — 31 
Hiero tyrant of Syracuſe — — 512 
Hipparchus and Hippias tyrants of Athens — 55 
Hipparchus aſſaſſinated — — — — 56 
Hippias expelled from Athens | — 57 
retires to Artaphernes governor of of Sardis — 59 
Hippocrates the . — 170 
Homer — — 60 
Hymettus, monntain - . — — 6 
Hypocrene, fountain — ; — —— ib. 
Jaſon ; — — _- 
Javelin throwing, game of — a. 91 
Icetas tyrant of Leontium: =_ — $41, 42 
unites with the Carthagihians — — 543 
beſicges the citadel of Syracuſe — — 545 
put to death by Timoleon — — — 547 
Inachus, river _ — 9 
loma, towns in | — —— 15 
1 — — 111 
| are ſubdued — _ 113 
India, entered by Alexander auh — 408 
Iphicrates, the Athenian commander — 278, 79, 86 
tried by the Athenians, and my 1 2 ſtratagem on 
that occaſion — 3 317 
character of — 318 
Iſeus the ora%nrt —d _ — 226 
Iſmenius, river — — 5.0 
Iſ>cra:es the orator — | — 225, 61 
« . udqdreſſes an ora ion to Phi; ip | — — 336 
: ., Iflus, 
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Uthmian games — — ot 
Jumping, game of — b *... 11-0 
Lacedemonians invade Samos, but are repulſed 35 
propoſe to exclude from the council of the — 
tions the ſtates that had ſubmitted to Xerxes 14 


beg aſſiſtance u. 1535 — 
Laconia, diſtrict of | 


Lais, famous courtezan | bo of — ; * 
Lamia in Theſſaly, beſieged 1 the Athenians. — 444 
Laus, river — 3 
Leaping, exerciſe of ans” — = | 
Lebedus, town 15 
Leonidas king of Sparta, defends moſt n the oY of Ther- 3 
 - Mopylez againſt Xerxes 128 
makes a — the Perkan camp, p, and is 
killed — . 229 
1e iſland . — : — 12 
Lenca, feſtival of a . IE 102 
Leſbos, iſland © — — 3 12 
Letters, Phenician brought into Greece 27 
Leſbians revolt from the * and cel. i to the Pelopon 
neſian league 
as ſubdued by the Athenians — — 
battle at — 
Lionna, an Athenian lady, heroical behaviour of — 66 
Locris, diſtrict of — — 188 6 
Lycion, battle there — — — 274 
Ly cophron tyrant of Pheræ — — 330 
Lycurgus, the Spartan legiſlator, travels of — — 44 
E-:+ reforms the government at Sparta — 45 
political ĩnſtitutions at Sparta — — 27 
death of — — 46 
Lyſander, the op commander — — 205 
_ the Athenians near Epheſas — 208 
defeats them again deciſively at Son Potamos 214 
ambitious projects - —— 230 
tried at Sparta for miſdemezaours — ib. 
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